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E.  L.  McCormick  with  Mrs.  Peter  Marksman 
{nee  Hannah  Morien). 


Odanah,  "Wis.,  September  10,  1901. 
Peter  Marksman  was  a  Chippewa  Indian. 
His  father  was  a  Christian  full-blood  Chippewa 
Indian.  His  mother  was  a  half-breed  Chippewa. 
His  parents  lived  on  the  St.  Louis  River,  above 
Fond  du  Lac,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  about  1815, 
but  they  soon  after  moved  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Here  he  was  converted  by  the  Chippewa  Canadian 
missionaries  coming  west,  and  himself  began  mis- 
sion work  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  at  Mackinaw, 
and  later  at  Lac  Court  Oreilles.  In  1837  he  went 
to  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  Ebenezer  College,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and,   after  leaving  college,   his  first  charge  as  a 
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Methodist  missionary  was  at  Flint,  Michigan,  and 
next  at  L'Anse,  during  which  incumbency  he  was 
married,  in  1844,  to  Miss  Hannah  Morien.  This 
marriage  was  celebrated  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Wheeler,  at  La  Pointe.  Miss  Morien  was  born  in 
1829,  near  La  Pointe,  and  was  raised  there.  She 
is  a  Bister  of  Mrs.  Leihy,  of  Bayfield.  Following 
their  marriage  the  Marksmans  returned  at  once  to 
L'Anse  and  their  mission-field,  and  began  house 
keeping.  They  remained  at  L'Anse  two  years, 
and  then  spent  one  year  at  Fond  du  Lac  Mission. 
After  that,  they  confined  their  work  to  Michigan, 
alternating,  at  L'Anse,  one  year;  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
one  year;  Flint,  Michigan,  one;  Saginaw,  one; 
Grand  River,  one ;  Saginaw,  two ;  Pentwater, 
one ;  Sliawville  or  Bay  Mills,  for  about  ten  years ; 
and  again  at  L'Anse  till  his  demise,  May  28,  1892. 
During  all  of  this  time,  to  the  very  day  of  his 
death,  he  kept  up  his  mission  work  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
leaves  no  relatives  except  nieces  and  nephews  at 
the  Soo,  and  Mrs.  Antoine  Couture  (nee  Maggie 
Marksman),  at  Odanah. 

Gah-go-dah-ah-quah — Marksman. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  activities  of  the  Church  and  the  work 
of  missions  generally,  history  and  biography  have 
done  a  noble  work.  In  one  branch  of  missionary 
enterprise,  however,  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer 
has  been  slow  to  move, — in  that  of  onr  Indian 
Missions.  The  greed,  among  the  whites,  for  the 
possession  of  the  choice  spots  in  our  great  domain, 
where  the  natives  were  found,  has  impelled  them 
to  many  acts  of  injustice  and  wrong  in  their  treat- 
ment. And  a  quite  too  prevalent  skepticism,  in 
regard  to  the  practicability  of  Christianizing  and 
civilizing  the  Indians,  has  blunted  the  sensibilities 
of  even  professed  Christians  in  any  attempt  to 
better  their  condition. 

.  Numerically  they  are  a  small  people,  and  al- 
though the  gospel  has  done  wonders  for  them,  but 
few  of  their  numbers  have  stood  out  prominently 
as  shining  marks,  intellectually  or  religiously. 
They  have  produced  few  great  orators,  preachers, 
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or  statesmen — few  who  have  been  able  to  control 
the  destiny  of  men  or  nations.  Yet  history  has 
given  us  an  occasional  example,  even  here.  Chris- 
tian biography  might  be  greatly  enriched  by  well- 
written  memories  of  many  of  the  Indians,  whom 
the  gospel  took  in  the  rough,  and  brought 
forth  polished  stones,  to  fill  their  niche  in  the 
temple  of  the  living  God.  Among  a  number  of 
such  we  could  point  out,  the  subject  around  whose 
life  and  work  this  brief  story  will  revolve  will, 
we  think,  form  a  fitting  example. 

He  was  a  man  of  work  more  than  of  words, 
or  the  material  left  by  his  own  pen  would  have 
been  more  full  and  satisfactory.  From  what  we 
have  in  this  line,  we  are  sure  that  he  might  have 
handed  down  a  rich  legacy  to  his  family  and 
friends,  if  he  had  recorded  more  fully  the  events 
of  his  checkered  life.  As  I  shall  make  use  of  the 
long  letter  written  to  Bishop  T.  A.  Morris,  and 
published  by  Leonidas  L.  Hamline  in  the  Ladies' 
Repository,  I  give  here  the  editor's  prefatory  note : 

"The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  Bishop 
Morris  in  his  late  tour  to  the  Northern  Confer- 
ences. It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Repository. 
The  reader  will  recollect  it  is  from  an  Indian. 
The  original  letter  is  before  us,  and  is  written  in 
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a  remarkably  neat  style  of  penmanship.  Not  one 
in  ten  of  our  business  men  can  write  as  well.  The 
orthography  and  punctuation  are  more  defective. 
We  present  it,  except  in  these  particulars,  just  as 
it  appears  in  the  manuscript. — Ed." 

I  have  made  free  use  of  my  "Lights  and 
Shades  of  Missionary  Life/'  where  it  answered 
my  purpose,  and  the  reference  will  be  understood 
by  the  abbreviated  "Lights  and  Shades,"  or  "L. 
and  S." 

The  interest  in  this  work  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  Mr.  Marksman's  own  account  of  his 
pedigree, — his  boyhood  in  the  somberness  of 
pagan  night,  and  the  first  dawning  of  the  true 
light  of  the  gospel.  These  will  be  found  in  chap- 
ters one,  three,  and  four.  Until  recently  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  valuable  old 
papers.  Added  to  these  are  fragmentary  papers, 
in  which  he,  at  intervals,  kept  a  Diary,  at  times 
quite  regularly;  but,  for  most  of  his  long  term 
of  service,  we  have  no  record  from  his  own  pen. 

I  take  pleasure  to  acknowledge  here  my  in- 
debtedness to  the  Kev.  W.  I.  Coggeshall,  for  a 
carefully  traced  abstract  of  the  appointments  of 
Mr.  Marksman  from  1839  to  1880.  He  has,  what 
few  possess,  the  General  Minutes  of  the  Confer- 
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ences  of  our  Methodism  complete.  Nor  is  this  the 
first  time  that  he  has  so  promptly  responded  to  my 
requests  for  items  of  history  hid  away  in  these 
ponderous  tomes. 

Contributions  from  sundry  persons,  gratui- 
tously furnished,  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
book,  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit.  They 
will  show  that  our  subject  lives  in  the  heart,  no 
less  than  in  the  imperishable  tablets  of  memory. 

The  great  field  for  missionary  toil  and  con- 
quest; the  area  of  most  that  is  described  in  this 
work,  bordering  on  the  Indian's  "Gitche  Gumee" 
"the  shining  Big-Sea-Water"  of  Hiawatha — Lake 
Superior — is  set  forth  in  the  following  lines  from 
"Carrie's  Dream:" 

"The  Mission  Field." 

"Once  on  a  time,  away  you  hied, 
O'er  waters  deep  and  swelling  tide ; 
And  now,  on  Lake  Superior's  strand, 
You  from  your  fragile  bark  did  land. 
The  storm-god  kept  his  winds  in  store, 
And  hurled  his  blasts  from  shore  to  shore ; 
Winter  sent  drifts  of  deepening  snows, 
And  lake  and  stream  congealed  and  froze. 
The  traveler,  with  his  snow-shoes,  sped, 
His  dog-train,  using  for  a  sled, 
Till  spring  the  frozen  region  thawed, 
And  crow  and  raven  flapped  and  cawed ; 
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Here  sylvan  shades  and  lowly  glens, 

Ferns,  moss,  and  evergreens,  and  fens. 

In  pearly  depths  fishes  were  seen 

A.S  frisking  flashed  their  silvery  sheen. 

Here  miners  delved  for  precious  ore, 

Where  God  had,  bounteous,  hid  the  store ; 

And  subterranean  blasts  revealed 

The  riches  there,  so  long  concealed. 

'The  Indian,  in  his  bark  canoe, 

Skimmed  o'er  the  wave's  dark  mantled  blue ;' 

His  camp-fire  lit  the  lonely  coast, 

As  on  the  spit  his  game  did  roast : — 

His  peaceful  pipe  did  company  keep 

Till  tired  now  he  goes  to  sleep : — 

Such,  then,  your  mission  field  you  found, 

And  here  was  consecrated  ground." 

JOHN  H.  PITEZEL, 
Only  surviving  Charter  member  of  the  Michigan  Con- 
ference, 1836-1901. 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  1893. 

Note. — This  introduction  was  revised  by  the  Author,  Lorain, 
O.,  in  December,  1901.  The  dates  in  the  book  have  not  been 
changed,  however.    For  words  defined,  vide  Appendix  C. 
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I. 

AHCESTEY. 

The  aborigines  of  our  forests,  having  no  rec- 
ords but  the  rudest  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics, 
the  transmission  of  facts  and  events  is  uncertain, 
often  mythical.  Like  all  rude  races,  the  memory, 
under  special  training,  becomes  the  storehouse  of 
traditional  lore,  from  which  the  antiquarian  is 
to  draw  facts,  incidents,  and  illustrations,  touch- 
ing Indian  life  and  character. 

Having  never  seen  Mr.  Marksman's  father, 
and  with  but  meager  traces  of  his  history,  the 
record  must  be  brief.  He  evidently  was  a  pagan, 
and,  as  such,  was  a  worshiper  of  gods  many,  in 
the  clouds  above,  in  objects  around  him,  and  in 
the  lakes  and  rivers.  Monedos,  or  spirits,  peopled 
all  nature.  He  imbibed  the  superstitions  of  his 
people,  in  regard  to  the  great  Good  Spirit,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Mali-je-mon-e-do,  the  devil,  or  evil 
spirit,  on  the  other  hand.     Into  this  worship  en- 
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tered  long  propitiatory  fasts,  continued  eight  or 
ten  days  at  a  time,  on  occasion.  These  fasts  con- 
trasted with  dog-feasts  and  other  wild  festivals, 
celebrated  with  almost  bacchanalian  revelry. 

The  father  of  our  subject  belonged  to  a  high 
order  of  his  race.  He  was  a  medicine  man.  In- 
dian doctors  are  of  two  kinds,  those  who  possess 
some  real  knowledge  of  the  healing  art,  in  the 
use  of  roots  and  herbs,  and  such  as  practice 
necromancy,  and  claim  to  have  intercourse  with 
departed  spirits.  These  last  belong  to  the  Medas, 
and  are  foremost  in  the  rites  of  the  great  medicine 
dances.  They  are,  in  fact,  as  that  oracle  of  Indian 
lore,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  says,  "the  mounte- 
banks and  jugglers"  of  the  tribe.  But  here  we 
will  let  Mr.  Marksman  himself  speak.  I  give 
the  story  as  he  related  it  to  me : 

"Another  topic  of  discourse,  while  making 
this  long  traverse,  was  about  Indian  medicine  men. 
Brother  Marksman  said  that  his  father  had  de- 
signed him  for  a  medicine  man,  and,  till  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  more  or  less  in- 
structed in  those  nrysteries.  He  was  taught  that 
the  instruction  thus  given  was  to  be  kept  as  a 
profound  secret ;  that  it  should  be  known  by  none 
except  those  who  were  members  of  the  fraternity. 
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At  their  great  Mittas,  or  medicine  feasts,  persons 
were  initiated  into  those  mysteries.  They  usually 
had  six  persons,  males,  called  elders,  who  per- 
formed the  services  of  the  gods  of  medicine,  and 
one  female  for  the  goddess  of  medicine.  The 
ceremonies  were  performed  in  a  large  wigwam, 
in  the  shape  of  the  horizon  as  it  appears  to  the 
eye.  This  was  to  resemble  the  earth,  which  they 
considered  a  great  wig-warn,  with  the  sky  for  a 
covering.  Their  songs  were  a  kind  of  praise  to 
the  Great  Spirit  for  the  good  effects  of  the  medi- 
cine ;  and,  without  this  praise  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
thev  consider  that  he  would  be  anorv,  and  the 
medicine  be  without  its  desired  effect.  They 
must  handle  every  kind  of  medicine  as  something 
sacred,  and  never  use  harsh  lans;ua°;e  in  address- 
ing  any  god.  Old  men  they  were  taught  -to  re- 
spect. They  must  never  be  trifling;  'for,'  said 
they,  'the  eyes  of  the  Great  Spirit  are  as  large 
as  the  sky.  and  he  sees  all  that  we  do.7  These 
medicine  men  must  be  well  dressed  and  appear 
respectably.--  * 

Happily,  since  writing  the  above,  I  have  come 
into  possession  of  Mr.  Marksman's  own  account 
of  his   ancestry,   carefully  and  beautifully  writ- 
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ten.  I  am  fortunate,  as  will  be  the  reader,  in 
having  so  authentic  a  narrative: 

"My  father  Ah-zhah-we-gwun's  family  be- 
longs to  the  Catfish  Clan.  The  distinction  of  this 
class  of  the  family  is  called  by  us  Ah-wah-se-wog. 
This  family  is  very  large  in  the  Chippewa  tribe. 
Among  the  Chippewa  or  Ojibwa  tribe,  in  order 
to  preserve  our  families  distinct  from  each  other, 
we  have  what  we  call  Too-dams  (Totems),  or 
clans.  Our  totems  consist  of  fish  tribe,  fowl  tribe, 
and  quadruped  tribe,  like  the  Israelites,  who  di- 
vided their  families  according  to  their  standards 
of  tribes. 

"My  father's  father  and  grandfather  were  the 
principal  chiefs  at  the  Island  of  Mackinac.  My 
father's  father  often  visited  and  resided  at  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie;  but  my  father,  when  a  young 
man,  journeyed  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior. 
While  he  was  stopping  at  Fond  du  Lac,  for  a 
good  while,  he  married  a  half-breed  woman  of 
that  place,  belonging  to  the  same  tribe.  She  was 
professor  of  medicine.  My  father  was  danger- 
ously sick  one  time,  and  this  woman,  who  was 
called  Wa-me-te-goo-zhe-qua,  doctored  him,  and 
cured  him  sound,  and  my  father  owed  her,  as 
it  were,  his  life.     So  he  married  her. 
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"He  obtained  three  sons  and  four  daughters 
by  her.  I  was  the  youngest  of  the  family.  My 
father  and  mother  thought  everything  of  me ;  not 
only  that  I  was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  but 
because  I  was  twin.  My  brother  died  during 
our  birth.  Father  and  mother  and  sisters,  also 
others,  said  that  I  had  two  full-grown  teeth.  The 
teeth  appeared,  as  it  were,  of  an  icy  clearness. 
Some  days  after  they  disappeared  in  my  mouth. 

"Among  my  tribe  they  have  a  supersitious 
notion  of  twin-children.  They  suppose  the  twins 
are  superior  to  the  other  children.  They  think 
the  twins  generally  possess  gods  that  dwell  in  the 
heavens,  etc.  This  is  the  reason  why  they  loved 
me  so  much,  and  took  much  pains  to  raise  me 
and  educate  me  carefully  in  heathen  worship." 

In  his  diary  for  March  4,  1856,  Mr.  Marks- 
man says:  "I  have  written  to-day  a  little  about 
my  past  life,  or,  rather,  about  my  father's  fam- 
ily"— the  probable  date  of  the  document  here 
given : 

"The  names  of  my  parents  are  these:  Ah- 
zhah-we-gwun,  Wa-me-te-goo-zhe-qua ;  and  the 
names  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  these: 
^Nah-wah-qua-ke-zhig,  signifies  Middle  Sky;  Wah- 
sah-quah-um,  signifies  Lightning;  Ma-dwa-gwun- 
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a-yaush,  my  name,  signifies  Ringing  Feather ;  and 
I  am  also  known  by  the  name  Kah-goo-dah-ah- 
qua,  which  signifies  Marksman ;  my  sisters'  names, 
O-gah-ba-yah-je-wah-noo-qua,  signifies  Unceasing 
Waterfall,  or  Rapid;  Mah-kah-da-be-na-se-qua, 
signifies  Black  Hawk;  O-dah-bah-sah-se-noo-qua, 
signifies  Bending  Cloud;  Gua-ke-je-wah-noo-qua, 
signifies  Eddy.  In  our  language,  all  the  personal 
names  have  some  meaning.  We  obtain  our  names 
when  young,  by  our  parents  making  a  feast  to 
the  elder  of  our  tribe,  or  some  man  or  woman 
who  professes  knowledge  of  the  gods  of  the 
heaven  or  of  the  earth  or  of  the  waters,  and  have 
blessed  him  or  blessed  her;  and  these  persons 
receive  the  feast  prepared  and  offered  to  their 
god,  whoever  he  is,  whether  he  is  the  god  of 
the  fowls  of  the  heavens,  or  of  the  earth,  or  of 
the  waters;  and  after  the  offering  is  over,  the 
guests  of  the  feast  answer  the  person,  who  pro- 
nounces with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  'He  shall  be 
called  by  his  generation.'  The  guests  say,  'Ha/ 
which  means  Amen.  Then  the  food  is  distributed 
to  every  person  who  was  called  to  this  feast  by 
an  appointed  servant  for  this  feast.  After  the 
child  receives  a  name,  he  is  known  by  that 
name,  not  the  name  of  his  father,  as  among  the 
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whites.     The  white  child  is  known  by  his  father's 
surname. 

"Our  eldest  brother,  ISTah-wah-qua-ke-zhig,  or 
Middle  Sky,  died  when  he  was  a  young  man,  at 
Fond  du  Lac,  Lake  Superior.  All  those  who 
knew  him  say  he  was  a  remarkably  fair  man  to 
look  upon.  His  hair  nearly  reached  to  .  the 
ground.  He  was  very  swift  on  foot;  his  friends 
say  no  man  did  ever  outrun  him,  though  many 
tried  it  in  his  day.  Once  people  wished  to  know 
how  fast  he  could  run.  So  they  obtained  a  horse 
and  rider — of  course  the  best  creature  they  could 
get  at  that  place,  Sandy  Lake,  in  Minnesota.  The 
young  man  untied  his  hair,  and  it  waved  about 
his  shoulders.  Both  of  them  started  to  the  place 
marked  for  them.  The  young  man  got  there 
first,  and  ran  back  to  meet  the  horse  and  rider. 
He  was  exceedingly  remarkable  for  hunting.  He 
never  used  a  gun  in  chasing  moose,  deer,  and  bear. 
He  always  used  his  bow  and  steel-pointed  arrow. 
My  poor  brother  died  with  consumption.  My 
father  and  mother  wept  almost  to  their  grave  for 
the  loss  of  their  precious  son." 


n. 

BIRTH  AND  FIRST  YEARS. 

There  is  uncertainty  in  fixing  the  exact  date 
of  Mr.  Marksman's  birth.     He  writes  thus: 

"Our  family  reckoned  that  I  was  born  in 
the  latter  part  of  September  moon,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  1815 — the 
same  year  when  England  and  America  made 
peace." 

In  his  quaint  style  he  says; 

"I  was  appeared  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
St.  Croix  River,  between  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior  and  Mississippi  River,  north  end  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  southeast  of  Minnesota. 
I  was  born  in  the  night,  well  adopted  in  sin !  In 
the  night  of  heathenism!  Born  blind,  my  spirit- 
ual eyes  were  closed;  I  knew  not  my  Creator, 
God. 

•  "September  moon  shone  upon  the  place  where 
I  was  born;  well  marked,  there  was  a  little  true 
20 
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light  shone  upon  the  heathen  from  the  great  God 
of  heaven  and  earth.  The  true  light  which  the 
Indian  race  have  is  to  know  the  right  and  wrong, 
to  love  and  to  hate,  to  obey  and  disobey,  etc. 
The  Almighty  God  writes  these  with  his  own 
finger  upon  the  conscience  of  every  man." 

Of  the  first  years  of  our  subject  we  have 
no  specific  account.  But  one  acquainted  with 
Indian  life  need  scarcely  be  told  of  what  most 
surely  took  place,  with  but  slight  variation.  The 
papoose,  at  birth,  was  lashed  to  his  board.  This 
in  appearance  resembled  a  little  mummy-case.  It 
was  softly  cushioned  with  the  moss  so  plenty, 
pendent  from  the  boughs  of  the  tamarack,  in 
the  swamps.  When  within  the  means  of  the 
mother  to  purchase  it,  a  broad  band  of  finest 
broadcloth,  tastefully  embossed  with  bead-work, 
enswathed  the  little  case.  The  child  took  kindly 
to  its  board,  and,  in  the  journey,  was  supported 
on  the  mother's  back  by  the  portage  strap.  When 
at  rest,  it  often  stood  up  against  the  wall,  or,  in 
the  woods,  was  hung  upon  the  limb  of  a  tree. 
Such  was  the  cradle  of  the  Indian  child. 

The  child  must  have  a  name.  Like  the 
Hebrew  names,  it  was  significant.  If  a  girl,  it 
might  be  Gezhegoqua,  or  Sky- Woman.     If  a  boy, 
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he  might  be  called  Shingwank,  or  Pine-Tree.  The 
name  given  to  our  subject  by  his  parents,  and 
the  name  given  him  by  the  Indians,  afterward, 
signifying  Marksman,   are  furnished  above. 

Like  other  children,  the  Indian  child  was  fond 
of  play  and  sport.  This  he  found  in  and  out  of 
the  water.  From  the  first  he  was  at  home  in 
the  little  canoe.  Almost  by  instinct  he  learned 
to  swim  and  dive,  and  became  a  semi-aquatic 
little  animal.  He  soon  acquired  the  fisherman's 
art.  In  the  frequent  migrations  of  the  Indians, 
to  guard  against  an  overburdened  canoe,  the  dog 
might  be  taken  to  a  lone  island  and  left  to  howl 
and  die,  or  the  aged  and  decrepit  person  left 
by  the  wayside  to  perish — no  imaginary  case,  but 
what,  at  times,  actually  took  place — but  the  child 
never.  It  must  be  nurtured  with  most  loving 
care,  especially  if  a  boy.  He  is  the  hope  of  the 
wigwam.  He  may  become  signalized  in  the  chase, 
or  become  a  brave  whose  prowess  in  war  may 
be  both  admired  and  feared. 

The  bow  and  arrow  becomes  his  almost  in- 
fantile artillery.  With  deadly  aim  the  robin  or 
the  snowbird  falls  before  the  swift  arrow.  The 
palefaces  hugely  enjoy  the  sport  of  the  little  red 
marksman.     Often  the  tempting  penny  furnishes 
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a  mark,  and  is  taken  as  a  prize  of  the  archer's 
skill.  In  the  frequent  migrations  of  the  Indians, 
the  boy  drinks  in  the  excitements,  whether  of  the 
chase,  or  of  the  sojourn  in  the  wild  woods  dur- 
ing the  season  of  sugar-making.  Berries  and 
wild  fruits,  often  so  abundant,  furnish  employ- 
ment and  pleasure.  Some  of  the  lowlands  pro- 
duce, in  great  abundance,  wild  rice.  It  grows 
in  the  water,  and  the  Indians  glide  amongst  it  in 
their  canoes,  and  harvest  it.  Failure  of  the  rice- 
crop  is  a  great  calamity  to  the  natives  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Fishing  in  the  rivers 
and  about  the  Great  Lakes  is  well  understood  to 
have  its  season  when  it  is  most  productive,  in 
special  localities.  Here  is  demand  for  canoe 
voyaging. 

As  an  occasion  of  greatest  attraction,  the  In- 
dian payment  calls  together  several  thousands  of 
the  tribes.  Night  and  day  are  often  made  hideous 
with  tom-toms  and  the  pandemonium  of  native 
music.  War  dances  and  feats  of  conjurors  are 
on  exhibition.  Savage  propensity  for  gambling 
is  freely  indulged.  In  the  exciting  ball-game  the 
wild  Indians,  with  no  dress  but  the  rag  about  the 
loins,  play  with  almost  the  frenzy  of  demons. 
Such  sports,  with  the  inevitable  feasting,  make 
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up  much  of  what  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Indian 
payment  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  The  little  chil- 
dren were  ever  present  in  all  these  movements, 
changes,  and  sports.  With  all  these  things  young 
Marksman  was  as  familiar  as  with  the  native  air 
he  breathed  and  the  rude  surroundings  of  his 
wigwam  home. 


in. 
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"God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein, 
seeing  that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not 
in  temples  made  with  hands ;  neither  is  worshiped  with 
men's  hands,  as  though  he  needed  anything,  seeing  he 
giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things ;  and  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times 
before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  ; 
that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel 
after  him,  and  find  him,  though  he  be  not  far  from  every 
one  of  us." — Acts  xvii,  24-27. 

"Ye  whose  hearts  are  fresh  and  simple, 
Who  have  faith  in  God  and  Nature, 
Who  believe  that,  in  all  ages, 
Every  human  heart  is  human  ; 
That  in  even  savage  bosoms 
There  are  longings,  yearnings,  strivings, 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not ; 
That  the  feeble  hands  and  helpless, 
Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness, 
Touch  God's  right  hand  in  that  darkness, 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened  ; — 
Listen  to  this  simple  story." 

— Song  of  Hiawatha, 
25 
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On  this  subject  we  shall  let  Mr.  Marksman 
tell  mostly  his  own  story.     He  says: 

"When  I  was  but  a  little  child  my  father 
and  mother  dedicated  me  to  the  heathen  religion, 
or  the  religion  of  Medawewin,  which  the  white 
man  calls  'Grand  Medicine.'  But  when  the  white 
man  sees  the  Indians  dance  round  the  inside  of 
a  long  wigwam,  all  with  painted  faces  and  feathers 
in  their  heads,  both  men  and  women — dancing 
with  great  earnestness,  in  regular  order,  medi- 
cine bags  in  their  hands — he  says,  'Grand  Medi- 
cine dance.' 

"It  cost  my  parents  much  to  let  me  belong 
to  this  religion.  They  went  all  through  its  re- 
quirements and  the  ceremonies  of  this  religion. 
They  were  six  months,  or  half  a  year,  going 
through  all  the  rites  belonging  to  this  Medawewin. 
When  I  was  ordained  to  this  religion,  there  were 
chosen  four  most  learned  and  in  high-standing 
elders,  well  skilled  in  medicine,  such  as  plants, 
etc.  There  was  erected  a  long  wigwam,  which 
the  white  man  calls  a  'Grand  Medicine  Lodge.' 
The  wigwam  stands  from  east  to  west.  This 
wigwam  was  made  one  day  before  my  ordina- 
tion. After  singing  and  drumming,  the  whole 
neighborhood,   four   successive   evenings,   in   the 
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middle  of  this  sacred  lodge  were  hung  new 
blankets,  clothes,  gun,  brass  kettle,  and  steel- 
traps,  for  sacrifice,  while  young  men,  who  were 
appointed  regularly  by  the  elders,  were  cooking 
a  large  amount  of  provisions  for  a  sacrifice,  which 
shall  be  eaten  by  the  people  who  shall  attend  this 
celebration. 

"After  the  ceremonies  were  all  performed, 
when  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  came,  I  and 
my  father  were  led  to  this  lodge  by  the  four 
elders  who  were  appointed  to  ordain  me.  We 
Avalked  four  times  round  this  lodge  according  to 
the  number  of  the  elders,  beginning  from  the  east 
end  of  the  lodge,  and  marching  toward  the  west 
end  of  it,  according  to  the  motion  of  the  earth 
with  the  sun.  When  we  went  into  the  lodge,  we 
took  the  east  door,  or  entrance  of  the  'sacred 
lodge/  and  we  walked  four  times  more  inside 
before  we  took  our  seats.  I  and  my  father  were 
first  permitted  to  sit  down,  in  the  middle  of  the 
lodge,  the  north  side  of  it,  so  the  sun  would  look 
on  me  and  the  elders  and  the  people.  After  we 
were  seated,  then  the  people  walked  round  the 
lodge  by  companies,  each  company  having  one 
elder,  besides  those  elders  who  were  appointed 
for  my  ordination;  and  after  walking  four  times 
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round  it,  they  came  in,  and,  walking  four  times 
more  inside,  they  all  were  seated  in  regular  order, 
till  the  lodge  was  filled;  and,  about  the  space  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  another  elder,  who  was 
appointed  as  speaker  of  this  celebration,  rose  up 
before  all.  This  elder  was  permitted  to  sit  down 
at  my  right  side ;  for  he  speaks  for  me.  Then  he 
said  with  a  loud  voice,  'Ne-me-da-mug,  ne-me-da- 
mug,  ne-me-da-mug,  ne-kah-nug, .  ne-kah-nug,  ne- 
kah-nug,  kah-nah-ga-kah-nah !'  meaning  'My  Pro- 
fessors, my  professors,  my  professors,  my  fellow- 
professors,  my  fellow-professors,  and  you,  all 
the  rest  V  the  same  time  beckoning  with  his 
hand  from  the  east  end  of  the  lodge  to  the 
west  three  or  four  times  round,  while  he  was 
speaking  with  a  loud  voice  the  words  above  given. 
Then  he  addressed  the  four  elders,  each  by  name ; 
then  all  the  other  elders  and  people,  and  gave, 
very  briefly,  the  doctrine  and  history  of  Meda- 
wewin,  or  'Grand  Medicine  Religion' — how  the 
Great  Spirit  gave  the  Indian  race  this  religion. 
Then  he  calls  upon  the  Great  Being  to  bless 
me,  to  be  my  support  in  time  of  calamity,  etc. 
After  he  spoke  about  one  hour  or  more,  he  then 
sat  down,  repeating  the  words  above,  'My  pro- 
fessors/ etc. ;  then  the  four  elders  took  the  drum, 
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which  was  prepared  and  ornamented  to  be  used 
in  singing  and  dancing.  And,  after  a  few  re- 
marks one  of  them  made,  he  began  drumming 
and  singing,  and  the  other  three  joined  with  him. 
Then  the  speaker  got  up,  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  my  father;  we  went  round  the  inside  of  the 
wigwam  only  once.  When  we  came  to  the  place 
where  the  elders  were  drumming  and  singing, 
there  we  stopped  and  danced,  just  a  little  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  with  our  hands  stretched  to- 
wards the  four  elders  while  we  danced.  When 
they  were  done  drumming,  before  we  took  our 
seats,  we  went  round  again  inside  the  wigwam. 
As  we  passed  the  people,  we  said,  'Ne-kah-nug, 
ne-kah-nug,  ne-kah-nug/  meaning  a  salutation. 
Till  we  reached  our  seats,  we  all  did  this  way 
till  all  the  four  elders  sung  and  drummed.  To- 
ward noon,  the  speaker  got  up  and  took  down 
the  goods  which  I  mentioned  above.  The  middle 
of  the  lodge  was  carpeted  with  cedar  boughs  and 
ornamented.  He  spread  down  the  boughs  on 
top  of  each  other.  There  he  conducted  me  to 
sit  on  the  goods  offered.  The  four  elders  got 
up  from  their  seats,  with  their  medicine-bags  in 
their  hands.  I  was  sitting  toward  the  east,  and 
the  four  elders  stood  in  the  east  end  of  the  lodge ; 
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and  they  sang  as  they  danced,  holding  up  their 
medicine-bags,  waving  them  toward  me.  When 
they  got  through  singing  and  dancing,  they  ran 
toward  me  with  very  quick  motion  of  the  legs 
and  feet,  pointing  their  medicine-bags  toward  me, 
saying,  as  they  approached  me,  'Hwah,  hwah,  he, 
he  V  There  is  no  meaning  to  this  except  the 
strong  faith  they  have  in  this  religion.  They 
passed  by  me,  after  they  stopped  running;  so 
they  did,  each  of  them,  till  they  all  performed 
this  ceremony.  The  last  thing  they  did,  the  four 
elders  stood  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  east  end 
of  the  lodge,  where  they  stood  before,  sung  again, 
and  danced  harder  than  before.  Another  elder 
drumming  with  the  drum,  as  they  danced,  point- 
ing toward  me  their  medicine-bags;  then  again 
toward  the  sun  and  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
the  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  Then  they  ran 
again  toward  me,  a  little  harder.  When  they 
all  came  within  two  rods  of  me,  they  made  mo- 
tion with  their  medicine-bags,  as  it  were  to  throw 
them  to  me.  Then  the  speaker  made  me  lie  down 
on  the  sacrificed  goods,  till  the  four  elders  raised 
me,  with  their  medicine-bags,  waving  them  over 
my  body.  Then  I  got  up,  and  was  led,  by  the 
speaker,  round  the  lodge,  having  a  medicine-bag 
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in  my  Land.  While  I  was  walking,  the  drum 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  wigwam.  Then 
the  elders  sung  and  all  the  other  elders  and  peo- 
ple raised  their  medicine-bags  with  their  hands; 
this  was  done  after  the  four  elders  received  the 
sacrificed  goods;  and,  when  I  came  near  to  one 
of  the  four  elders,  I  made  motion  with  my  medi- 
cine-bag as  if  to  throw  it  at  him.  He  bowed 
himself,  so  I  did,  to  all  the  other  three,  and  all 
the  elders  and  people  followed  us.  We  all  danced 
as  we  marched  round  the  inside  of  the  lodge, 
while  the  others  were  drumming.  This  was  con- 
tinued till  near  sundown;  all  together,  governed 
by  the  drum  and  people.  The  rule  was,  all  the 
people  who  (men  and  women)  belonged  to  this 
Grand  Medicine  Eeligion — that  is,  all  those  who 
were  engaged  in  this  celebration — were  offered 
the  stick  they  use  for  drumming;  but  the  women, 
who  were  not  able  to  sing  alone,  were  assisted 
by  their  own  elders,  or,  sometimes,  their  hus- 
bands. When  the  ceremonies  were  all  ended, 
they  were  all  seated  and  hung  up  their  medicine- 
bags.  Then  the  elders  ordered  the  provisions 
cooked,  to  be  brought  into  the  lodge  by  the  young 
men  appointed  to  take  care  of  it,  and  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  four  elders;   and,   after  that,  the 
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young  men  divided  the  cooked  food  among  all 
the  people  present.  When  they  all  ate,  the  peo- 
ple all  danced  again  around  the  inside  of  the 
lodge,  and  went  out  of  the  west  end,  by  bands, 
as  they  came  in,  in  the  morning,  from  the  east 
end.  So  was  completed  my  ordination.  And  so, 
in  the  earliest  of  my  recollection,  I  belonged  to, 
and  was  taught  in  this  Grand  Medicine  religion, 
by  these  four  elders.  I  was  only  a  boy  when  I 
was  classified  as  an  elder." 


IV. 
aTHE  MOKNUSTG  LIGHT  BKEAKIXG." 

Much  of  -what  follows,  in  this  chapter,  is 
closely  allied  to  the  pagan  darkness  revealed  in 
the  one  preceding.  But  there  are  scintillations 
of  light  from  the  Sun  of  righteousness — the 
adumbration,  or  shadow,  of  better  things  to  come ; 
the  Indian  in  his  blindness  feeling  after  God,  if 
haply  he  might  find  him.  If  the  night  had  come, 
and  the  darkness  was  so  gross  that  it  might  be 
felt,  the  morning  was  about  to  dawn,  forerunner 
of  a  glorious  gospel  day.  But  let  our  brother 
tell  the  pathetic  story:* 

"In  the  doctrine  of  our  Grand  Medicine  re- 
ligion was  taught  the  existence  of  a  Great  Spirit, 
whom  we  term  Ke-che  Mun-e-doo;  the  interpre- 
tation of  it  is  into  English,  Great  Spirit.  We 
believed  him  to  be  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth ;  also,  we  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the 


Quite  evidently  this  was  written  in  1856. 
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attributes  of  this  Great  Being.  These  are  as  fol- 
low: Eternity,  Omnipotence,  Omniscience,  Wis- 
dom, Justice,  Mercy,  Love,  or  Goodness.  We  be- 
lieved him  to  be  the  Author  of  all  good,  and  he 
is  above  all  other  gods  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
We  believed  that  he  is  the  Giver  of  Grand  Medi- 
cine religion,  intended  for  the  Red  Man  to  wor- 
ship him  in  that  way.  We  also  believed  in  the 
existence  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  whom  we  term  muh-je 
mun-e-doo ;  the  interpretation  of  which,  into 
English,  is  Evil  Spirit.  We  believed  him  to  be 
inferior  to  the  Great  Spirit.  And  in  our  religion 
was  taught  the  existence  of  the  soul,  after  death, 
and  of  a  land  of  happiness  and  joy. 

"I  have  related  the  leading  beliefs  or  doctrines 
in  the  religion  of  Medawewin,  which  were  held 
and  taught  among  these  Me-da-we-ne-ne-wog,  or 
Grand  Medicine  men.  There  are  a  great  many 
other  notions  which  are  taught  in  this  religion 
which  I  ought  to  mention  here. 

"I  was  taught  in  this  Grand  Medicine  by  six 
Grand  Medicine  men  in  the  very  early  part  of 
my  life,  till  the  very  happy  period  that  I  heard 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  blessed  and  glorious  Chris- 
tianity, the  year  of  our  Lord  1830!  O  happy 
day  it  was  to  my  soul ! 
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"There  was  another  belief  and  notion  which 
existed  among  my  tribe,  and  does  to  this  very 
day ;  that  is,  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  inferior 
gods  can  communicate  with  the  Red  Men  by 
dreams.  This  was  the  very  reason  why  fastings 
wre  used  to  value  so  much.  We  believed,  if  we 
fast  from  food  and  drink,  the  Great  Spirit  and 
the  inferior  gods  would  bless  us,  give  us  of  their 
powers,  in  their  help,  that  we  would  perform 
some  extraordinary  deeds — perform  cures  and 
lengthen  our  days.  Both  males  and  females  were 
commanded  to  observe  fasting  from  food  and 
drink.  Some  would  fast  but  three  or  four  days 
at  one  time,  others  only  one  day;  but  they  cal- 
culated to  do  so  very  often  during  the  year. 
Others  have  gone  as  much  as  ten  or  more  days 
at  one  time.  Very  early  in  my  life  my  father 
and  mother  used  to  command  me  to  observe  fast- 
ing, and  I  did  so.  When  I  fasted,  I  used  to  paint 
my  face  all  over  with  black ;  because  every  one 
who  observes  fasting  was  commanded  to  paint 
his  or  her  face  black  while  fasting.  Thus  I 
spent  my  early  days  till  I  heard  the  glad  news 
of  salvation:  'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.'  Blessed 
be   God,  not   onlv   for  the  white   man,   hut.   a  Is.. 
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for  the  red  man  and  black  man!  for  Saint  John 
says,  in  the  Revelation,  'And  I  saw  another  angel 
fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting 
gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people.' 

"Our  manner  of  living  was  this:  We  used  to 
live  in  what  we  called  we-ge-waum;  the  English 
call  it  wigwam.  It  was  made  of  birch-bark 
and  a  certain  kind  of  rushes  which  grow  in  our 
country.  The  birch-bark  and  rush  coverlets  were 
four  to  five  yards  long  and  two  yards  wide. 
Twelve  coverlets  would  erect  a  good-sized  wig- 
wam ;  and  carpets  were  also  made  of  rushes  which 
grow  in  our  smaller  lakes  and  bays.  Each  carpet 
was  two  yards  long  and  one  yard  Avide.  Several 
of  them  would  cover  all  inside  of  a  wigwam, 
and,  when  we  wanted  to  move,  they  were  all 
rolled  together  so  as  to  be  very  easy  to  curry 
about.  We  had  no  continuing  place  of  living; 
no,  not  like  farmers  and  city  folks,  in  one  place. 
We  used  to  move  from  place  to  place  with  our 
wigwam  and  property;  because  our  country  was 
so  large  and  was  common  to  all  the  Ojibwa  tribe. 
Our  country  abounded  with  much  game,  and  our 
great  hike,  the   queen   of  lakes,   our   rivers,   and 
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inland  lakes  supplied  us  with  good  fish  of  great 
variety.  Also,  the  soil  of  our  land  was  good 
for  making  fields  or  gardens ;  theref ore,  we  used 
to  make  gardens  and  raise  corn,  potatoes,  and 
pumpkins.  Our  food  was  principally  of  fresh 
meat,  such  as  moose,  deer,  bear,  beaver,  and  fowl. 
Also  whitefish,  trout,  sturgeon,  pickerel,  and  cat- 
fish. But  we  had  no  pork,  flour,  butter,  and  pies. 
And  our  drink  was  pure  Lake  Superior  water ; 
but  we  had  no  brandy,  no  whisky,  and  no  wines ; 
consequently,  we  had  very  little  diseases ;  no,  not 
so  much  as  white  men  have.  Also,  our  clothing 
was  very  plain.  Man's  clothing  consisted  of  his 
blanket,  his  breech-cloth,  his  shirt,  his  coat,  his 
leggings,  and  moccasins,  and  for  ornament  his 
long  hair,  in  which  were  goodly  feathers,  and 
silver  about  his  hair  and  on  his  ears,  and  about 
his  arms  and  fingers,  and  about  his  breast.  Our 
women  were  dressed  with  pretty  much  the  same 
amount  of  articles,  except  beads ;  they  wore  more 
of  these. 

"In  the  year  1829 — I  believe  it  was  in  the 
month  of  October — I  went  up  on  the  mountain 
to  fast  four  days.  The  mountain  lies  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  I  was  seeking  the  gods 
of  heaven   and   earth   to  bless   me.      After  four 
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days    spent   in   fasting,   I   came   down   from   the 
mountain  to  the  lake  where  my  folks  were. 

"The  year  1830,  sometime  in  the  month  of 
June  and  July,  my  father  and  many  of  our  friends 
made  up  their  minds  to  visit  our  friends  who 
were  residing  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  east  end 
of  Lake  Superior;  and  when  we  started  for  the 
Sault  we  took  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  be- 
cause it  is  the  nearest  from  Fond  du  Lac  to  the 
Sault,  with  good  landing  all  along  the  shore. 
Starting  from  Fond  du  Lac,  we  came  to  La  Pointe, 
one  of  the  chief  locations  of  our  tribe,  and  from 
that  place  we  came  to  Ontonagon,  where  was  an- 
other village  belonging  to  our  tribe ;  and  from 
that  place  we  came  to  Ke-wa-we-naw  Bay,  where 
was  another  village ;  and  from  that  place  we  came 
to  Grand  Island,  where  was  another  village  be- 
longing to  our  tribe ;  and  from  that  place  we  came 
to  the  Sault,  our  destination,  where  my  grand- 
father's grave  was.  The  same  day  we  reached 
the  Sault,  my  father  and  our  company  made  a 
visit  to  the  Indian  agent,  and,  after  a  long  con- 
versation on  both  sides,  my  father  was  asked 
by  the  said  agent,  'Do  you  wTish  to  obtain  your 
father's  matters  which  are  here  with  me  V  My 
father  said,  'Father,  I  do  not  wish  to  have  them 
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now,  and  let  them  remain  in  this  office.'  We 
went  out  of  the  office  and  encamped  near  the 
rapids  on  the  Indian  Reservation,  which  was  made 
by  the  United  States  in  the  year  1820. 

"Now,  while  we  were  camping  at  this  place, 
one  day  a  pleasant-looking  man  came  into  our 
wigwam,  and  his  interpreter  with  him.  This  white 
man  was  dressed  all  in  black,  but  his  white  bosom 
and  white  neck-handkerchief.  When  they  were 
seated,  he  asked  permission  of  my  father  to  say 
a  word  to  us;  and  when  he  was  permitted,  he 
spake  to  us  about  the  Great  Spirit,  and  what  he 
had  done  for  the  lost  and  ruined  world  in  the 
gift  of  his  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ;  and  this 
Christ  has  died  for  all  men  to  save  their  souls 
from  eternal  hellfire. 

"That  day,  what  we  heard  from  the  mouth 
of  the  servant  of  the  Great  Spirit  was  very  sur- 
prising to  us  all;  for  we  never  heard  any  such 
thing  before.  This  was  the  first  time  I  heard 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  declared.  The  preacher 
whom  I  heard  first  was  the  Rev.  A.  Bingham,  a 
Baptist  missionary.  From  this  time,  during  sum- 
mer, we  heard  occasionally  the  good  name  Jesus 
and  the  good  deeds  he  did  for  the  lost  and  ruined 
world. 
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"After  spending  many  days  at  the  Sault,  my 
father  thought  to  return  home  to  Fond  du  Lac, 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior;  but  Providence  hin- 
dered him.  About  the  month  of  October  we  went 
up  to  Ton-qua-me-non  Bay  to  catch  whitefish,  and 
we  encamped  at  what  we  called  Na-gah-me-kong, 
because  it  was  the  best  place  for  catching  larger 
whitefish.  During  our  fishing  we  caught  many 
barrels,  and,  when  we  were  done  fishing,  we  went 
down  again  to  the  Sault  and  camped  on  the 
Reservation.  About  the  month  of  December  we 
removed  our  wigwams  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Reservation,  about  one  mile  from  the  fort,  the 
Baptist  Mission  being  east  of  us.  Here  ends  the 
year  1830. 

aThe  year  1832,  during  the  winter,  we  at- 
tended Christian  meetings  at  the  Baptist  Mission- 
house,  above  named.  A  great  many  of  our  own 
people  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sault  attended 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  eternal  life.  About 
this  time  my  understanding  was  somewhat  en- 
lightened, and  I  saw  the  beauties  of  the  blessed 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  my  heathen  religion  be- 
gan to  be  weakened,  and  also  darkened,  because 
the  teaching  of  the  blessed  Jesus  was  far  more 
glorious   and   surprising  to   us   all  than  that  we 
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were  taught  in  our  heathen  religion.  About  this 
time  my  father  and  mother  were  considerably 
awakened  on  the  subject  of  holy  Christianity. 
The  more  we  understood  its  doctrines,  the  better 
we  liked  it.  About  this  time  my  father  began 
to  leave  off  the  worship  of  idols  and  to  forsake 
the  observance  of  the  rites  of  the  Grand  Medicine 
religion.  But  still  our  idols  and  our  medicine- 
bags,  which  we  held  so  sacred,  were  in  our  pos- 
session. When  I  saw  my  mother  was  so  devoted 
to  find  the  Savior  in  her  soul,  and  a  change  of 
heart,  in  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God, 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  said  within  myself, 
'Surely  there  must  be  reality  in  this  religion/ 
because  with  streaming  tears  on  her  cheeks  she 
sought  her  Savior. 

"There  was  a  school  kept  at  the  Mission-house, 
and  I  was  very  desirous  to  go  and  learn,  and, 
to  my  parents,  I  often  expressed  my  anxiety  to 
learn  to  read  and  write ;  but  they  objected  to  my 
going  to  school,  because  they  did  not  then  see 
the  value  of  education. 

"Spring  of  the  year  came  on,  and  most  of 
the  people  of  the  Sault  dispersed  to  their  sugar- 
camps,  and  the  religious  meetings  at  the  Sault 
were  pretty  much  broken  up. 
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"During  this  winter  I  dreamed  a  great  and 
a  mighty  dream.  The  world  was  coming  to  an 
end.  Mankind  were  divided  into  two  great  com- 
panies. I  saw  a  great  ladder  reaching  up  to 
heaven,  the  other  end  downward,  and  the  people 
going  up,  and  the  other  company  going  down- 
ward into  horrible  darkness.  I  saw  the  heaven 
was  on  fire. 

"Early  this  summer,  our  father  and  family 
went  up  to  Whitefish  Point,  on  Lake  Superior, 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing  during  summer,  and 
a  great  many  others  were  on  this  Point  catch- 
ing whitefish  for  sale  at  the  Sault  to  merchants. 
'My  brother,  Peter  Wah-sah-quah-um,  was  most 
skillful  in  fishing.  One  day  he  and  myself  went 
out  on  the  lake,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
shore,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  our  fish-lines. 
While  brother  was  busy  about  his  hooks  and  lines, 
the  fog  rose,  and  an  easterly  wind  too.  I  think, 
before  ten  minutes  after  the  fog  struck  us,  a 
mighty  gale  of  easterly  wind  fell  on  us ;  we  could 
not  see  ten  rods  from  us.  I  knew  our  course, 
but  he  would  not  believe  me  at  all ;  therefore,  we 
immediately  lost  our  course.  Our  birch-bark 
canoe  was  very  small,  only  about  three  fathoms 
in  length.    The  mighty  waves  roared  like  a  hungry 
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lion.  It  seemed  every  wave  would  bury  us  in 
the  deep.  We  made  up  our  minds  that  we  must 
die.  My  poor  brother  said,  'I  pity  my  sweet 
little  boy;'  and  I  said  to  him,  '1  pity  our  good 
mother,  because  she  will  weep  for  us  till  she  dies.' 
However,  one  thing  remained  for  us  to  do  in 
this  our  imminent  danger ;  that  is,  to  call  on  the 
God  of  Christians  for  our  deliverance  from  the 
watery  grave.  My  brother  and  myself  never 
prayed  much,  as  the  Christians  pray  to  their  God. 
"Before  we  prayed  we  concluded  to  sing  first, 
to  praise  the  God  of  the  universe.  The  hymn 
we  selected  was  as  follows: 

'A  charge  to  keep  I  have, 
A  God  to  glorify.' 

And  after  we  were  through  singing  this  beautiful 
hymn,  we  knelt  down  in  our  canoe  and  prayed 
to  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth.  When  the  wind 
increased  to  terrific  fury  and  the  waves  were  run- 
ning fearfully  high,  my  brother  again  felt  very 
uneasy,  and  he  proposed  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  call  on  the  gods  of  our  fathers  for  our  present 
calamity.  He  said  to  me:  'My  brother,  I  know 
you  have  spent  your  early  life  in  fasting,  and 
I  know  the  spirits  of  the  universe  have  blessed 
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you.  I  pray  you,  call  on  them  for  assistance/ 
But  I  was  quite  sure  that  the  God  on  whom  we 
had  called  a  few  hours  ago  would  assist  and  save 
us  from  the  watery  grave;  therefore  I  objected 
to  his  request.  And,  after  silence  for  a  time, 
he  spoke,  saying,  'In  my  dream  I  saw  the  sun 
stood  still  in  the  midsky,  blessing  me,  and  I 
called  on  him  to  deliver  me  from  this  my  present 
danger;  and  if  my  dream  was  true  with  me,  I 
shall  see  land  before  one  hour  from  this  time.' 
He  took  his  black  cravat  from  his  neck,  and 
dropped  it  in  the  water  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  natural 
sun.  About  noon  the  Lord  of  the  universe  did 
send  his  aid.  The  thick  fog  parted  on  our  left 
to  a  great  distance,  so  we  could  see  land  very 
clearly,  and  the  sun  shone  quite  clear.  We  then 
found  that  we  were  going  all  the  time  to  the 
broadest  part  of  Lake  Superior.  So  my  brother 
steered  toward  the  land,  and,  after  we  labored 
a  great  while,  toward  the  evening  we  reached  the 
land  once  more.  We  thanked  the  God  of  heaven 
for  his  great  deliverance  to  us ;  not  the  natural 
sun. 

"After  spending  some  time  at  Whitefish 
Point,  we  came  down  to  the  Sault,  and  when  we 
got  down  to  the  village,  we  heard  by  our  friends, 
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who  were  living  then  here,  that  there  were  a 
number  of  native  missionaries  come  up  from 
Canada  to  this  place,  to  teach  the  people  to  be- 
come Christians.  I  was  very  anxious,  after  I 
heard  about  those  men,  to  see  and  hear  them 
preach  the  Word  of  life.  I  never  had  an  idea 
that  any  of  our  own  people  could  preach  Jesus 
Christ,  the  resurrection,  and  eternal  life.  The 
people  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  made  a  large 
cedar-bark  wigwam  on  the  Indian  Reservation, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing meetings. 

"In  the  evening  the  Indians,  the  half-breeds, 
and  the  whites  assembled  in  the  cedar-bark  church 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  those  native  preach- 
ers. I  was  very  much  delighted  when  I  saw  those 
preachers.  They  appeared  good.  Their  dress  was 
like  a  white  man's,  clean  and  neat.  The  people 
delighted  in  their  singing  and  the  manner  of 
their  preaching,  and  they  were  well  received  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sault.  A  great  many  Roman 
Catholics  left  their  own  religion  and  joined  with 
those  missionaries.  The  same  summer,  John 
Sunday  went  up  to  Ke-wa-we-naw  Bay  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Chippewas  there,  and  he  was  a 
very  successful  missionary  there  that  year,   and 
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many  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  through 
his  preaching. 

"About  the  month  of  August,  I  assisted  Mr. 
Thomas  Shaw  in  making  hay.  He  was  a  very 
kind  man,  and  his  wife  was  a  kind  woman.  This 
time  I  changed  my  dress  and  wore  my  hair  dif- 
ferently. The  latter  part  of  the  summer,  two 
native  missionaries,  John  Kahbeege  and  John 
Taunchy,  came  up  to  the  Sault  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  Mr.  Thomas 
Shaw  was  employed  by  the  agent,  Hon.  Henry  R. 
Schoolcraft,  and,  accordingly,  we  occupied  one 
of  the  houses  belonging  to  the  agency.  Mr.  T. 
Shaw  invited  Mr.  J.  Kahbeege  and  Mr.  J. 
Taunchy  to  our  house  to  live  with  us  during  their 
stay  in  this  place,  and  they  came  to  our  house 
and  lived. 

"After  this  we  had  regular  meetings,  in  week- 
days, held  by  these  native  missionaries,  and,  on 
the  Sabbath-days,  we  occupied  the  Indian  office, 
which  was  large  enough  to  hold  a  great  many 
people.  During  this  winter  a  good  many  were 
converted  to  God,  among  the  rest  our  good  mother 
gloriously  found  her  Savior  precious  to  her  soul. 
She  was  very  happy  in  God.  When  I  heard  my 
mother  praising  God  with  all  her  heart,  my  poor 
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and  wicked  heart  was  moved  within  me.  I  be- 
gan to  seek  that  precious  Savior  to  pardon  my 
sins,  that  I  might  also  rejoice  in  his  holy  name. 
My  hope  was  this,  that  if  God  has  pardoned  the 
sins  of  my  people  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  if  I  should  go  in  the  same  path  to  God,  I 
should  receive  the  pardon  of  my  sins — that  is, 
to  be  sorry  for  my  sins  which  I  have  committed 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  willing  to  forsake  them — 
then  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"The  new  year  of  1833  took  place  here.  The 
new  year  was  with  me,  in  reality,  the  first  time 
I  ever  felt  that  I  was  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God. 
I  felt  that  I  should  be  lost  forever  if  the  Lord 
Jesus  would  not  wash  away  my  sins  by  his  aton- 
ing, precious  blood.  John  Kahbeege  and  John 
Taunchy  opened  a  small  school  at  our  house. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  was  ever  instructed  in 
the  English  alphabet.  I  was  three  days  know- 
ing my  letters,  and  the  missionaries  were  very 
much  pleased  at  my  anxiety  and  perseverance 
in  learning.  I  felt  very  willing  to  learn  how  to 
read  and  write.  During  this  winter  we  had  good 
and  precious  meetings ;  souls  were  brought  to 
God,  and  the  people  of  God  formed*  at  the  Sault. 

*A  society,  formed  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.— J.  H.  P. 
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"About  the  month  of  March,  Mr.  John 
Kahbeege  was  requested  to  visit  a  band  of 
Chippewa  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Mackinaw 
Island,  on  Lake  Michigan ;  but  Mr.  John  Taunchy 
was  to  remain  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mr.  J.  Kah- 
beege requested  me  to  go  with  him  on  his  mis- 
sion. He  said  to  me  that  he  would  teach  me  how 
to  read  and  write.  I  was  very  willing  to  go  on 
those  conditions.  I  informed  our  father  and 
mother  of  my  going  off  with  the  missionary. 
They  at  once  opposed  my  going  off  with  the  good 
man;  they  said,  'Who  would  take  care  of  me  if 
I  should  get  sick  among  strangers?'  and,  besides 
this,  I  was  too  young  to  go  off  with  a  stranger, 
and  they  would  be  very  lonesome  if  their  young- 
est child  should  leave  them  behind.  I  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  for  their  strong  opposition  to  my 
going  with  the  man;  but  I  prayed  to  God  to 
direct  in  the  matter. 

"I  thought  much  of  my  going  with  the  mis- 
sionary, whether  I  ought  to  go  or  not.  I  felt 
something  in  my  mind  whispering  to  me,  'Go ! 
let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.'  With  many  tears, 
I  left  my  dear  father  and  mother,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

"We   were    three    days    going   to    Mackinaw. 
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After  we  got  to  this  place,  we  were  invited  to 
Btop  at  the  Government  House,  with  Mr.  John 
Johnston,  brother-in-law  of  H.  R.  Schoolcraft, 
the  historian.  After  spending  some  days  here, 
having  meetings,  we  started  for  another  place. 
After  traveling  all  day  hard,  we  came  to  a  small 
band  of  Chippewa  Indians.  Anse  was  the  chief 
of  that  band.  Here  we  made  our  stay  till  we 
should  go  back  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Our  rule 
was,  not  only  to  preach  to  them  when  they  met 
together,  but  visit  them  from  wigwam  to  wig- 
wam, telling  them  of  Jesus.  We  were  greatly 
interfered  with,  during  our  labors  here,  by  our 
Roman  Catholic  neighbors.  Our  Indians  were 
unwise  enough  to  believe  their  blasphemous  words 
against  the  Protestant  religion.  After  navigation 
was  opened,  all  the  Indians,  where  we  were,  re- 
moved to  near  Mackinaw,  called,  by  the  Indians, 
Xah-doo-wa-qua-yah-me-sheeng. 

"After  we  stopped  here  and  had  some  meet- 
ings, we  left  them,  and  came  over  to  the  Sault 
with  Robert  Stewart,  Esq.,  in  his  large  batteau. 
And  when  we  got  to  the  Sault,  I  found  my  good 
mother  was  sick.  1  was  very  thankful  to  meet 
her :  she  spoke  much  of  her  trust  in  God. 

"Not  many  days  after  we  reached  the  Sault, 
4 
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the  Rev.  John  Clark  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Jones, 
and  also  others  (June  8,  1833),  came  up  to  the 
Sault  as  missionaries.  During  their  stay  here, 
many  precious  meetings  were  blessed  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  place  by  these  good  men. 

"Saturday,  15th  of  June,  1833,  Mr.  Jones 
went  all  around  to  the  wigwams  of  those  who  were 
to  receive  the  holy  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  etc.  Sunday,  the  16th,  I  was  baptized, 
with  the  rest  of  my  friends,  by  the  Rev.  Peter 
Jones ;  some  of  my  friends  were  baptized  by  the 
late  Rev.  John  Clark.  June  18th,  Mr.  Kahbeege 
and  Taunchy  gave  an  account  of  their  labors 
during  this  year,  to  Mr.  Jones.  June  20th,  the 
Rev.  John  Sunday,  who  was  missionary  to 
L'Anse*  Chippewa  Indians,  on  Lake  Superior, 
came  down  to  the  Sault.  July  3d,  Mr.  P.  Jones 
and  others  left  us,  and  went  home  by  Mackinaw." 


*  Kewawenon.    ISAnse,  the  French  name.— .1.  H.  P. 


THE  IXDIAX  COXYERT. 

If  the  day  of  natural  birth  is  one  of  glad- 
ness, how  much  more  that  of  the  new  birth !  The 
child  of  earth  becomes  a  child  of  heaven.  Old 
things  pass  awav.  and  all  things  become  new. 
Mr.  Marksman  for  two  years  was  under  deep 
conviction  for  sin  before  his  happy  conversion. 
In  his  own  record  in  the  preceding  chapter  he 
-ays.  under  date  of  1S33:  "The  new  year  was, 
with  me,  in  reality,  the  first  time  I  ever  felt  that 
I  was  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God.  I  felt  that 
I  shall  be  lost  forever  if  the  Lord  Jesus  would 
not  wash  away  my  sins  by  his  atoning,  precious 
blood." 

In  his  diary,  under  1835,  he  says:  "About  the 
month  of  July  I  was  happily  converted,  at  the 
Little  Eapids  Mission  (Sault  Ste.  Marie).     Then 
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I  was  ready  to  preach  more  clearly  the  experi- 
mental religion  of  Christ."  * 

From  1830,  when  he  saw  the  first  white  mis- 
sionary, Rev.  A.  Bingham,  he  seems  to  have  been 
attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  new  religion.  Not 
until  he  heard  the  gospel  preached  with  point  and 
power  from  men  of  his  own  nation,  like  John  Sun- 
day, Peter  Jones,  John  Kahbeege,  and  Taunchy 
did  the  barbed  arrow  strike  his  sinful  heart.  He 
considered  Peter  Jones  his  spiritual  father,  and 
was  baptized  by  him.  I  remember  once,  in  com- 
pany with  Brother  Marksman,  as  we  walked  along 
the  shore  of  the  beautiful  St.  Mary's  River,  he 
pointed  to  the  little  log  schoolhouse,  built  by  Rev. 
John  Clark,  and  said,  "There,  in  the  door  of  that 
schoolhouse,  I  was  converted."  He  expressed  re- 
gret that  the  little  cabin,  the  place  of  his  spiritual 
birth,  was  soon  to  be  torn  down  and  removed. 

We  attach  great  value  to  the  character  of  the 
testimony  of  one's  conversion.  No  more  striking 
than  thousands  of  others,  yet  how  clear,  simple, 
and  beautiful  is  the  story  of  his  own  conversion, 


*In  1852,  Mr.  Marksman  makes  this  note  in  his  diary:  "The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  register  at  Little  Rapids  states  that 
I  was  received  Into  the  Church  June  16th,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1833,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  John  Clark."  On 
probation,  no  doubt,  as  a  seeker.— J.  H.  P. 
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by  John  Wesley :  "In  the  evening  I  went  very 
unwillingly  to  a  society  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
where  one  was  reading  Luther's  Preface  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  About  a  quarter  before 
nine,  while  he  was  describing  the  change  which 
God  works  in  the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ, 
I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did 
trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone,  for  salvation;  and 
an  assurance  was  given  me  that  he  had  taken  away 
my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  death."  * 

Has  the  converted  Indian,  a  mere  boy  from 
the  wilderness,  any  such  experience '?  Has  it  the 
genuine  stamp  ?  Does  it  bear  the  seal  of  Heaven  ? 
Do  we  see  in  it  divine  sonship  and  heirship  with 
Christ  ?  Let  us  take  the  unvarnished  relation  of 
this  child  of  the  wilderness.  I  give  it  verbatim, 
as  written  by  himself: 

"My  Dear  Brother, — I  write  a  few  lines  to 
you  to  tell  you  of  the  salvation  of  God  towards 
me,  since  I  cast  away  my  blanket  from  my  body, 
and  my  images,  or  gods,  before  mine  eyes,  whom 
I  worshiped  many  days,  and  served  with  much 
prayer  and  fasting.     While  I  sat  in  darkness  and 


♦Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  74. 
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in  the  shadow  of  death,  I  heard  a  voice  saying, 
'Behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy!' 
Then  I  beheld  the  man.  Behold  he  points  to 
heaven,  saying,  'Repent  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand.7  Then  I  repented  of  my  sins. 
It  was  as  bitter  a  medicine  as  I  ever  tasted.  Then 
I  cried  out  before  the  man  of  God  the  language 
of  every  poor  sinner,  'O  Lord !  what  must  I  do 
to  be  saved  V  Then  I  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
my  Savior.  As  soon  as  I  believed,  my  sorrowful 
heart  was  turned  into  great  joy.  I  went  home 
rejoicing  and  praising  God  on  the  way.  I  took 
my  images,  the  gods  of  my  father,  and  I  did  burn 
and  destroy  them;  and  I  said,  'I  know  now  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth.'  My  poor  soul  was  happy 
in  God ;  my  heart  was  filled  with  the  love  of  God. 
Then  I  had  a  clear  evidence  that  I  was  a  child 
of  God."  * 

Let  the  reader  search  the  records  of  Christian 
biography,  and  see  if  he  can  find  a  more  simple, 
beautiful,  and  yet  clear  and  striking  relation  of 
genuine,  heartfelt  conversion. 

No  sooner  did  this  young  disciple  have  the 
evidence  of  the  wonderful  change  wrought,  by 


*  Letter  to  Bishop  T.  A.  Morris. 
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the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  he  brought 
forth  fruits  worthy  of  repentance.  His  old  re- 
ligion was  paganism.  He  had  been  a  heathen, 
an  idolator.  The  images — his  father's  gods — he 
had  preserved  with  sacred  regard.  He  worshiped 
them.  He  had  been  inured  to  the  long  and  gloomy 
fasts,  and  to  the  faithful  observance  of  all  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  this  false  and  comfortless 
religion.  But  no  sooner  did  the  scales  fall  from 
his  eyes  than  he  became  a  new  creature.  Old 
things  had  passed  away,  and  all  things  became 
new.  He  was  in  a  new  world.  What  he  once  de- 
lighted in  he  now  hated.  He  saw  that  the  gods 
he  had  trusted  were  no  gods — that  their  worship 
was  vain  and  senseless.  Hence  one  of  his  first 
acts  after  conversion  was  to  burn  his  images  and 
wholly  cut  loose  from  his  pagan  gods.  He  would 
burn  the  bridges  behind  him,  and  cut  off  every 
avenue  of  retreat.  He  nailed  his  colors  to  the 
masthead,  and  henceforth  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord 
was  to  be  the  Captain  of  his  salvation. 


VI. 
CALL  TO  THE  MINISTRY. 

It  is  the  philosophy  of  salvation  that,  as  soon 
as  the  flame  of  Divine  love  is  kindled  in  a  human 
heart,  there  springs  up  within  an  irrepressible  de- 
sire to  tell  it  to  others.  It  is  a  light  not  to  be 
hid  under  a  bushel,  but  to  be  placed  where  it  can 
be  seen.  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  In  case 
of  Christ's  called  ambassadors  there  is  an  impera- 
tive "go !"  A  woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel.  How  clearly  did  the  voice  speak  to  this 
young  disciple !  With  what  conflicting  emotions 
did  he  feel  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ  to 
tear  himself  from  the  embrace  of  fond  parents, 
and  trust  himself  wholly  to  the  guidance  of  an  all- 
wise  Providence  !     Listen  to  his  own  relation : 

"I  felt  to  tell  all  men  what  great  things  God 
has  done  for  me ;  but  I  was  too  young  to  leave  my 
parents.  However,  I  put  my  trust  in  God,  know- 
ing that  he  is  an  Eternal  Being.     O  God,  thou 
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art  from  everlasting  to  everlasting!  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  it  was  my  duty  to  go  and  tell 
my  fellow-men  to  come  to  Christ,  that  they  may 
have  a  new  heart  and  be  saved  from  their  sins  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  The  Spirit  of  God  told" 
my  poor  heart  to  ask  God,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  favor  of  God  might  fill  my  heart.  While 
I  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  he 
blessed  me.  My  vessel  filled  with  the  love  of 
God ;  it  ran  over.  O,  what  a  glorious  feeling  was 
this !  Then  I  arose  from  the  bosom  of  my  dear 
parents,  and  felt  willing  to  'go  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature/  and  point 
sinners  to  'the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.' 

"O,  my  brother,  while  I  am  writing,  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  burns  in  my  poor  heart.  0,  how 
can  we  be  idle  while  the  wide  field  is  open  before 
us !  My  fellow-laborer  in  the  gospel,  howT  do  you 
feel  about  the  glorious  work  of  God?  Ah, 
brother,  I  know  you  are  happy  in  God.  Your 
heart  is  filled  with  the  love  of  God.  I  tell  you, 
my  brother,  what  I  feel  when  the  missionary  spirit 
burns  in  my  poor  heart.  O,  it  sometimes  makes 
me  to  jump  out  of  my  chair.  What  is  it  for? 
Why,  I  see  so  many  poor  souls  who  starve  for 
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want  of  living  bread.  And  one  missionary  asked 
me  (his  name  was  John  Clark)  if  I  was  willing 
to  follow  him  in  his  missionary  labor.  I  told  him 
1  was  willing  to  go.  Then  I  told  my  father  and 
mother  what  I  heard  from  the  missionary.  As 
soon  as  I  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  they  said, 
kMy  son,  you  can  not  go  away,  because  you  are 
too  young  to  leave  ns,  and  you  can  not  take  care 
of  yourself  well ;  and  if  you  are  sick,  nobody  will 
take  care  of  you.'  Then  I  told  them,  'My  dear 
parents,  is  God  too  unkind  to  take  care  of  me 
wherever  I  go — to  give  me  favor  in  my  young 
days?  or  is  God  too  thoughtless  to  forget  me? 
If  I  fall  in  sickness,  will  he  not  take  good  care 
of  me?  Surely  he  will  show  me  his  great  kind- 
ness, even  on  my  dying  bed.'  And  my  mother 
told  me  again:  'My  son,  how  can  your  father  and 
myself  let  you  go  ?  You  are  younger  than  the  rest 
of  my  family.  We  love  you.  Why  will  you  for- 
sake us  ?  We  are  getting  old,  thou  knowest.  We 
shall  die  soon;  then  you  will  go  wherever  you 
please.'  And  I  told  my  mother:  'O,  dear  parent, 
I  know  you  can  not  let  me  go;  but  God  knows 
how  that  he  can  let  me  go.  O,  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  will  bless  you.  I  command  you  to  trust 
in  God;  then  we  shall  see  each  other  in  heaven 
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before  the  dazzling  throne  of  God.'  Then  my 
mother  wept,  and  she  beheld  me  weeping,  tears 
an  her  cheek,  and  said:  "My  dear  son,  the  Lord 
will  bless  von.  I  let  you  go,  for  God  calls  you 
into  the  ministry.     Be  faithful.'  "  * 

As  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  his  call, 
from  the  first  he  was  greatly  blessed  in  his  work, 
and  was  assured  that  God  was  with  him.  Refer- 
ring to  the  time  of  his  interview  with  his  parents, 
he  says: 

"I  have  been  traveling  since  that  time  from 
place  to  place  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
calling  my  fellow-men  to  come  to  Christ  by  faith, 
and  be  saved.  O,  how  often  I  have  had  a  glorious 
time  !  My  poor  soul  praised  the  Lord ;  my  poor 
heart  was  filled  with  the  love  of  God.  O,  what 
a  glorious  cause ! — although  I  often  have  been 
tired,  not  only  in  preaching  but  in  foot  traveling. 
When  the  snow  was  deep  in  the  winter-time,  when 
I  walked  so  many  days  that  my  feet  bled,  I  was 
very  tired,  hungry,  and  cold.  Sometimes  I  am 
thinking  of  the  brethren's  house,  'If  I  could  stay 
to-night,  how  comfortable  I  will  be  V  But  I  must 
dig  the  snow,  and  make  my  nest  in  a  cold  place 
to  lodge  in  during  night.     It  was  a  cold  night. 

*  Letter  to  Bishop  Morris. 
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Ah !  'the  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air 
have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  had  no  place  to 
lay  his  head.'  O,  ye  missionaries,  be  not  discour- 
aged, but  'rather  rejoice,  because  your  names  are 
written  in  heaven.'  O,  what  encouragement  is 
this:  'Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life !'  O,  what  a  glorious  com- 
pany will  that  be ;  when  all  faithful  missionaries 
cease  from  their  labor,  we  shall  wear  the  dazzling 
crown  upon  our  own  heads !" 


VII. 
HO  FOR  THE  SCHOOL! 

The  path  leading  to  the  school  is  circuitous, 
but  it  leads  there.  In  the  heart  of  every  manly 
man  called  of  God  to  preach,  to  teach  the  un- 
searchable mysteries  of  Divine  knowledge,  there 
springs  up  an  insatiable  thirst  to  know.  The 
prayer  ascends,  "What  I  know  not,  teach  thou 
me !"  God  "teacheth  man  knowledge."  But 
means  to  this  end  are  to  be  used.  We  are  to 
search  into  hidden  mysteries.  We  must  use  the 
helps  within  our  reach.  The  eye  of  the  young  dis- 
ciple is  directed  to  the  school  as  one  of  God's 
potent  means  to  this  end. 

In  the  previous  chapter  mention  is  made  of 
a  distinguished  name — Rev.  John  Clark.  About 
1832  to  1837,  Mr.  Clark,  coming  from  the  New 
York  *  Conference,  was  the  superintendent  of  the 


*  In  1833,  John  Clark  was  appointed  by  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Green  Bay  Missions.— Christian  Ad- 
vocate and  Journal,  1833-34. 
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missionary  work  along  the  southern  coast  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  on  the  Chippewa  and  St.  Croix 
Rivers.  He  built  the  log  mission-house  at  Little 
Rapids,*  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  cabins  and  other 
buildings  there  needed.  The  same  work  employed 
him  at  Kewawenon.  This  mission  was  situated 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  the  Falls  of  the 
Ste.  Marie,  on  the  beautiful  Keweenaw  Bay. 
Visitors  from  abroad  have  often  admired  this  bay, 
comparing  it  with  the  Bay  of  Naples.  On  the 
shore  of  this  bay  John  Clark  had  erected  about 
a  dozen  Indian  cabins.  Among  these,  a  center 
building  built  of  hewed  logs,  was  the  school- 
house,  and  for  many  years  the  unpretentious 
church  of  the  living  God!  Back  some  distance, 
on  an  elevated  plateau,  he  built  the  log  mission- 
house  for  the  occupancy  of  the  missionaries.  This 
building,  as  were  the  others,  was  covered  with 
cedar  bark.  My  own  family  occupied  this  house 
three  years,  and  the  little  chapel  was  my  church 
during  this  time.  I  remember  that,  on  my  arrival 
at  this  mission  in  the  fall  of  1844,  one  of  the  first 
things  I  did  was  to  replace  the  roof  on  the  mission- 
house  with  a  new  one  of  cedar  bark,  and  to  over- 
haul and  make  thorough  repairs  and  renovation 
for  our  comfort  and  health. 


See  Appendix  A.    Letter  of  Mrs.  Clark. 
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Mr.  Marksman  makes  mention  of  Rev.  John 
Clark's  asking  his  consent  to  accompany  him  in 
his  work.  This  appeal  was  acceded  to  on  the  part 
of  our  youth.  For  about  five  years,  then,  we  are 
to  think  of  Mr.  Marksman  moving  under  orders 
of  John  Clark,  wherever  there  was  work  that  he 
could  do,  to  break  the  bread  of  life  to  his  starving 
brethren.  Hence  the  long  marches  he  mentions, 
traveling  with  bleeding  feet,  hungry  and  weary, 
making  his  "nest,"  his  bed,  in  the  snow,  which, 
I  know,  must  have  been  from  two  to  five  feet 
deep,  on  a  level.  He  had  a  profound  veneration 
for  John  Clark.  He  has  often  spoken  of  him  to 
me.  The  traces  of  his  work  were  seen,  not  only 
in  the  material  landmarks  he  left  behind,  but  he 
made  impressions  on  human  hearts  not  to  be 
effaced. 

Mr.  Marksman's  last  work  under  Clark  was 
at  an  Indian  mission,  at  Lac  Court  Orielles,  on 
the  headwaters  of  Chippewa  River,  Wisconsin. 
In  this  work  he  had  as  his  associates  George  Cop- 
way  and  John  Johnson,  Chippewa  youths  from 
Upper  Canada,  converted,  as  Dr.  Alfred  Brunson 
informs  us,  under  the  labors  of  the  Revs.  Peter 
Jones   and   William   Case.*      Arrangements   had 

*  Marksman's  conversion  was  not  in  Canada,  as  Dr.  Brunson 
asserts,  and  as  seen  above. 
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been  made  at  the  previous  Conference  to  send 
these  three  young  men  to  school. 

In  July  of  1837  these  young  men  went  down 
to  Dr.  Brunson,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Snelling, 
and  placed  themselves  in  his  charge,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  send  them  to  the  school 
intended.  At  the  session  of  the  next  Conference, 
this  portion  of  John  Clark's  district  was  placed  in 
that  of  Dr.  Brunson.     Dr.  Brunson  says: 

"It  being  some  two  or  three  months  yet  before 
our  Illinois  Conference  met,  I  took  them  with 
me  to  the  Sioux  Mission,  both  to  help  us  in  our 
building,  and  to  show  the  Sioux  the  improvement 
Christianity  would  make  in  Indians. 

"While  at  the  mission  this  time,  we  cut  logs 
and  built  a  schoolhouse  and  an  addition  to  the 
dwelling-house.  These  Chippewas  could  handle 
an  ax  with  skill,  and  could  carry  up  the  corners 
of  a  log  house,  in  raising,  equal  to  white  men.  As 
they  were  doing  this,  one  day — the  Sioux,  stand- 
ing by  and  looking,  without  knowing  how  or  offer- 
ing to  help,  and  feeling  a  little  chagrined  that 
Chippewas,  their  long  and  natural  enemies,  nation- 
ally, should  be  so  far  in  advance  of  themselves 
in  point  of  civilization — one  of  them  called  out 
to  my  interpreter,  'Jim,  them  ain't  Ojibwas ;  they 
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are  Frenchmen ;  Ojibwas  can't  work  so.'  'Yes, 
they  are  Ojibwas  ;  and  their  advance  in  the  arts  of 
civilization  shows  the  good  effects  of  Christianity, 
and  also  what  you  can  soon  do  if  yon  will  receive 
and  practice  what  we  teach  you,'  was  the  answer. 
'Then.'  said  the  Sioux,  'we  will  learn  too ;  for  we 
do  n't  want  the  Ojibwas  to  beat   us.' 

"Early  in  September  of  this  year  (1837)  Gov- 
ernor Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  as  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  made  a  treaty  with  the  Chippe- 
was. at  Fort  Snelling,  for  the  purchase  of  a  part 
of  their  country  which  lay  south  of  the  forty-sixth 
degree  of  north  latitude  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  which  he  succeeded. 

"As  the  line  between  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas, 
though  settled  and  fixed  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, was  in  an  unsettled  state  between  those 
tribes,  this  treaty,  by  which  the  latter  ceded  to 
the  Government  all  the  country  in  dispute,  settled 
forever  this  bone  of  contention  between  the  tribes. 
If  no  others  had  existed,  a  permanent  peace  be- 
tween them  might  have  been  established ;  but,  tai- 
fnrtnnately,  others  existed  and  made  future 
trouble. 

"I  attended  this  treaty  with  my  Chippewas. 
and  introduced  them  to  the  o-overnor  and  other 
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Governmental  officials,  as  specimens  of  our  mis- 
sionary labor  among  the  aborigines.  These  officials 
expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  young  men,  and  being  the  first 
fruits  of  missionary  labor  among  Indians  that 
they  had  ever  seen,  they  confessed  that  their 
doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  Christianizing  and 
civilizing  the  natives  were  greatly  removed.  They 
also  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  my  boys 
in  interpreting  and  in  obtaining  a  description  of 
the  ceded  country. 

"The  Presbyterian  missionaries,  all  of  whom 
were  present,  also  admired  my  boys.  After  cate- 
chising them  as  to  their  religious  experience  and 
attainments,  they  took  occasion  to  address  the 
Sioux,  setting  forth  the  advantages  that  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  would  afford  them,  endeav- 
oring to  excite  the  ambition  of  the  Sioux  to  emu- 
late, and,  if  possible,  exceed  the  Chippewas  in  this 
matter. 

"Our  Chippewas  found  among  the  traders, 
who  always  attend  and  control  the  Indians  in  their 
treaties,  and  among  the  natives,  many  old  ac- 
quaintances, and  some  praying  ones,  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  preaching  and 
holding  prayer-meetings,  repeating  the  teachings 
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of  former  days  in  favor  of  religion  and  learning. 
Indeed,  taken  altogether,  this  treaty  ground  af- 
forded the  best  opportunity  I  had  yet  had  for 
teaching  the  Indians,  in  general  and  impressive 
terms,  the  benefits  of  Christianity ;  for  here  were 
living  specimens  before  them  of  what  Christianity 
would  do  for  them. 

"The  whites,  also  who  had  doubted  the  prac- 
ticability of  Christianizing  and  civilizing  Indians 
were  much  shaken  in  those  doubts ;  for  here  were 
men  before  them  who  were  taken  wild,  from  the 
smoky  wigwam,  now  'clothed  and  in  their  right 
minds ;'  their  skins  almost  as  white  as  the  whitest, 
and  quite  as  white  as  some  of  dark  complexions. 
Their  speaking  and  interpretations  indicated  cred- 
itable talents  and  intelligence,  and,  to  add  to  the 
moral  effect,  there  were  respectable  traders  from 
the  Chippewa  country,  who  indorsed  the  good 
character  and  conduct  of  our  native  converts. 
Governor  Dodge,  especially,  expressed  his  high 
satisfaction  in  seeing  and  conversing  with  them, 
saying,  'They  are  the  firstfruits  of  Christian 
missions  that  he  had  ever  seen  among  the  abo- 
rigines. 

This  long  extract  from  Dr.   Brunson  affords 
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the  best  proof  of  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Ojibwas.  The  two  or  three  months 
during  which  the  Indian  boys  halted  on  their  way 
to  school,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  to  show 
by  word  and  deed,  before  many  and  conspicuous 
witnesses,  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  save  to  the 
uttermost. 

The  treaty  being  over,  Dr.  Brunson  hastened 
with  his  three  Chippewa  boys  to  the  seat  of  the 
Conference  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  The  rough 
and  perilous  journey,  partly  by  water  and  partly 
by  stage,  wTe  will  not  pause  to  describe.  It  is 
enough  that  they  reached  it  in  safety.  After  the 
Conference  the  young  men  were  placed  in  school 
according  to  previous  arrangement.  Strangely, 
Dr.  Brunson  makes  no  mention  of  the  school  se- 
lected. And  I  find  no  after  reference  to  these 
young  men,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  long  after  appointed  to  an  Indian  agency, 
and  they  ceased  to  be  under  his  supervision.  Mr. 
Marksman  tells  us  in  his  Diary,  that  for  two 
years — 1837  to  1839 — he  was  in  "Ebenezer  Semi- 
nary, in  the  State  of  Illinois."  At  the  close  of 
the  year  he  attended  the  Illinois  Conference  at 
Upper  Alton.  In  1838-9  he  was  in  school  the  sec- 
ond year.     He  went  at  its  close  to  Conference  at 
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'•JMnoiiiington,  and/'  he  says,  i(I  was  transferred 
to  the  Michigan  Conference." 

Among  the  seminaries  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  my  list,  dating  back  to  1838,  I 
find  no  mention  of  "Ebenezer."  I  have  written 
to  the  Rev.  Richard  Haney,  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Conference,  and  received  answer,  which  will  be 
an  interesting  addendum  to  this  chapter.  In 
IS 34-5,  Mr.  Haney  was  a  fellow-student  of  the 
Xorwalk  Seminary,  Ohio,  with  the  writer.  He 
says : 

UI  am  on  my  -fifty-ninth  appointment,  without 
breaking  one  link  of  the  chain."  A  wonderful 
record !      His  testimony  reaches  far  back.      He 


"Dear  Beothee, — I  will  cheerfully  give  the 
information  you  seek.  In  1836  the  Illinois ' Con- 
ference met  in  Rushville.  Rev.  John  Clark,  of 
the  New  York  Conference,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Indian  Missions,  was  transferred  to  the  Illinois 
in  1836,  and  at  that  Conference  we  raised  the 
funds  to  educate  three  young  Indian  men — Peter 
Marksman,  John  Johnson,  and  George  Copway. 
Dr.  Peter  Akers,  who  wrote  a  Chronology  on  the 
Bible, .  resided  three  miles  from  Jacksonville,  his 
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place  going  by  the  name  of  "Ebenezer" — no  town 
there  then,  nor  since.  The  young  men  staid  with 
JJr.  Akers  until  the  Conference  of  1839,  which 
met  in  Bloomington,  when  I  conveyed  them  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  put  them  on  a  steamboat,  and 
sent  them  to  the  Indian  Missions  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  There  were  two  young  men,  by  the 
name  of  Allen  Huddleson  and  Samuel  Spates, 
attended  school  with  the  Indian  boys,  so  that  they 
might  learn  the  Indian  language.  Allen  Huddle- 
son  died,  having  spent  three  years  among  the  In- 
dians. At  his  grave  an  Indian  chief  said,  'White 
men  push  Indian  back  and  take  his  land,  but  this 
white  man  came  to  learn  Indian  hoiv  to  die.'  9 

Samuel  Spates,  with  his  estimable  wife,  was 
missionary,  at  Sandy  Lake,  Minn.,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Indian  Mission  District,  Michigan 
Conference,  when  I  was  superintendent.  "At  the 
Bloomington  Conference,"  says  Mr.  Haney, 
"which  all  the  young  men  attended,  Peter  made 
a  missionary  speech,  in  doing  which  he  spoke 
of  a  great  battle  fought  between  two  tribes,  and 
when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  time  of  the  battle, 
having  to  think  in  Indian  and  translate  into  Eng- 
lish, and  wanting  to  tell  that  the  battle  was  fought 
when  he  was  a  child,  he  stopped  and  said,  'This 
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took  place  when  I  was — when  I  was — when  I 
was — little  big.7  Peter  could  not  think  of  the 
English  'papoose.'  '  John  Johnson  was  also  in 
my  district.     Of  the  other  Indian  boy  he  says: 

"George  Copway  went  to  England,  and  spent 
some  years  there,  and  returned  with  an  English 
wife  and  two  children.  In  1849,  while  I  was  at 
the  First  Church  in  Chicago,  he  and  wife  came 
and  staid  two  weeks,  during  which  he  delivered 
several  addresses." 

Copway  had  left  the  Lake  Superior  region 
when  I  went  there.  I  have  heard  considerable 
about  him,  but  never  met  him.  He  became  a 
better  scholar  than  Marksman,  and  won  some 
laurels  in  the  lecture-field;  but  Mr.  Marksman 
excelled  in  his  patient,  lifelong  toil  in  the  vine- 
vard  of  his  Master. 


VIII. 

LITTLE    RAPIDS— PERILOUS    ADVEN- 
TURE IN  THE  LITTLE  CANOE. 

We  have  seen,  from  Mr.  Marksman's  own 
story,  that  before  his  conversion  he  accompanied 
the  missionaries,  and  assisted  them  in  various  ways 
in  their  work.  For  four  or  Hve  years  he  was  at 
the  back  of  Rev.  John  Clark.  In  his  Diary, 
under  1835  (1834-5),  three  months,  during  the 
winter,  he  was  with  J.  Kahbeege  and  John  John- 
son, among  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  at  Ke- 
che-we-kwa-doong,*  Lake  Michigan,  teaching 
these  people  the  Word  of  God.  He  says:  "This 
winter,  in  three  months,  I  learned  how  to  write. 
Brother  Johnson  taught  me  in  December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February."  This  was  just  prior  to  his 
conversion.  During  the  winter  of  1835-6  he  as- 
sisted Rev.  Mr.  Ely,  a  Presbyterian  missionary 
at  Fond  du  Lac,  Minn.     In  1836-7  he  was  with 
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George  Copway  and  John  Johnson  at  Lac  Court 
Orielles,  under  John  Clark.  From  this,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  went  to  the  school.  In  1839  he 
was  transferred  to  Michigan  Conference,  and  em- 
ployed at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Mission,  with  William 
H.  Brockway.  In  1840  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Michigan  Conference  as  "contin- 
ued on  trial,"  and  stationed  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
with  W.  H.  Brockway  in  charge  and  George  W. 
Brown  as  junior  preacher.  This  gave  him  two 
consecutive  years  at  that  old  mission. 

The  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  Mission. 

The  site  was  two  miles  below  Fort  Brady,  at 
Little  Rapids.  The  missions  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  had  changed  captains.  In 
1837,  instead  of  John  Clark,  we  have  D.  M. 
Chandler,  the  first  appointee  of  the  Michigan 
Conference.  In  the  exposures  and  hardships  of 
the  work,  in  one  year,  he  sacrificed  a  valuable  life 
in  his  Master's  cause.  In  1838,  William  H. 
Brockway  was  sent,  to  give  ten  years  of  active 
service  to  the  missions.  In  1840  he  was  super- 
intendent; Rev.  George  W.  Brown  was  the  mis- 
sionary, with  Peter  Marksman  as  assistant. 

A  brief  description  of  the  mission  will  give 
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the  reader  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  work. 
It  was  located  on  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
land,  set  apart  from  a  military  reserve  for  mission 
purposes.  The  site  was  one  of  charming  loveli- 
ness. At  Little  Kapids,  a  large  branch  breaks 
abruptly  off  from  the  main  stream,  flowing  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  around  Sugar  Island  and  a  num- 
ber of  islets,  until  it  unites  again  with  the  main 
channel  of  the  river,  Ste.  Marie.  Just  in  front 
of  the  mission,  at  the  foot  of  a  small  rapid,  the 
water,  up  to  the  bank,  is  deep  enough  to  float  a 
steamer,  and  transparent  as  crystal.  Sloping 
gently  back  to  the  mission-house,  the  ground  was 
carpeted  with  greensward.  The  mission-house,  of 
hewed  logs,  with  a  frame  addition,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  mission  family,  in  which  a  number 
of  children  were  fed,  clothed,  educated,  and  nur- 
tured in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The  reserve 
embraced  a  farm,  where  the  boys  were  taught  how 
to  work  and  to  cultivate  the  soil.  A  day-school 
and  Sunday-school  were  kept  up  regularly,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  missionaries.  Other  Indians, 
besides  those  living  at  the  mission,  were  found  in 
bands  several  miles  away,  and  must  be  visited  in 
summer  and  in  winter  by  the  missionaries.  Here 
was   found    full   scope   for   young   Marksman   to 
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exert  his  talents.  He  traveled  and  preached.  He 
interpreted  the  word  preached  by  the  white  mis- 
sionaries. When  needed,  he  taught  the  school. 
In  the  activities  of  this  work  he  was  a  conspicu- 
ous factor.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  stirring  events 
in  the  career  of  Mr.  Marksman. 

At  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  we  find  him  at 
Iron  River,  with  his  little  bark  canoe.  This  river 
flows  into  Lake  Superior  about  twelve  miles  west 
of  Ontonagon.  The  questions  arise,  "Why  was 
Mr.  Marksman  at  Iron  River?  How  did  he  get 
there?"  I  may  help  the  reader  to  at  least  a 
plausible  solution  of  the  queries.  To  do  this  I 
must  weave  into  this  romantic  fabric  a  few  threads 
of  romance.  The  reality  of  life  here,  at  this  early 
period,  was  stranger  than  fiction. 

A  few  miles  above  the  Falls  of  the  Ste.  Marie, 
in  a  little  cove  (I  have  seen  the  place),  that  once 
splendid  brig  was  built,  named  the  Astor,  after 
John  Jacob  Astor,  the  father  of  the  American 
Fur  Company.  It  was  built  for  the  use  of  the 
company  in  the  transmission  of  supplies  to  the 
hunters,  trappers,  and  fishermen  about  the  lake. 
For  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Indians  at  Iron 
River,  as  a  missionary,  he  may  have  found  transit 
on  the  Astor.    I  once  came  very  near  making  the 
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trip  to  Kewawenon  on  the  same  craft  with  my 
family.  The  only  thing  that  prevented  Avas  that, 
on  her  downward  trip,  this  noble  craft,  in  an  ill- 
starred  hour,  was  wrecked  on  the  rocks  near  Cop- 
per Harbor.  This,  at  the  time,  was  a  public  ca- 
lamity. Lake  Superior  floated  another  boat,  the 
schooner  Algonquin,  on  which  Mr.  Marksman 
might  have  found  transit.  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  fact  is  that,  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1841, 
Mr.  Marksman  was  at  Iron  River,  bound  for 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  via  the  Kewawenon  Mission.  To 
reach  this  mission  his  route  led  him  about  fifty 
miles  eastward  to  what  was  then  well  known  as 
"The  Portage."  Here  was  a  land  portage  of  less 
than  two  miles,  over  which  the  canoe  must  be  car- 
ried. Thence  he,  no  doubt,  descended  the  river 
into  Portage  Lake,  and  thence  to  the  outlet  into 
Keweenaw  Bay,  and  across  this  to  the  mission. 
We  are  now  prepared  to  accompany  him  in  his 
perilous  voyage : 

"And  when  I  came  down  from  Lake  Superior 
to  my  appointment  this  year,  I  took  a  small  birch- 
bark  canoe  from  Iron  River  to  Kah-ke-wa-oo-na-un 
Mission,  because  I  could  not  find  any  passage ; 
but,  by  the  help  of  God,  I  determined  to  come 
doAvn  myself;  and  when  I  started  coining  down, 
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I  had  little  provision  for  my  journey;  and  the 
chief  at  the  place  where  I  started  gave  me  an  old 
tomahawk  and  one  paddle.  The  day  I  started 
it  was  very  pleasant;  and  in  the  evening  began 
to  be  stormy  weather;  and  when  I  could  not  go 
any  farther,  so  stormy,  thundering  and  lightning, 
me  just  kah-e-zhe-ah-gwah-bah-e-wa-yaun;  that  is, 
I  did  run  to  the  land.  And  I  staid  all  night  on 
the  sand  beach,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  very 
heavy  wind;  so  I  staid  about  two  days  in  that 
place.  But,  thank  God !  I  was  not  comfortless, — 
I  had  the  good  Book,  the  words  of  eternal  life. 

"Our  Savior  says,  'I  will  not  leave  you  com- 
fortless ;  I  will  come  unto  you ;'  another  word,  'I 
am  with  you  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  It 
came  to  my -mind,  while  I  staid  in  that  place,  to 
make  me  two  ah-zha-bwe-yah-nun ;  that  is,  back- 
sitting  paddles ;  but  I  had  nothing  to  make  them 
with,  only  a  small  penknife  and  old  tomahawk, 
and  I  thought  to  try  it.  I  took  my  old  toma- 
hawk— it  was  very  dull — and  I  hewed  one  of  the 
small  logs.  Took  me  a  great  while  to  finish  them. 
As  soon  as  I  was  done  hewing,  I  sat  down  on  the 
ground,  and  worked  it  out  all  day  with  my  poor 
penknife.  Just  about  to  finish  my  oars,  I  broke 
my  penknife.     Then  I  said,  'Thank  the  good  Lord 
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that  I  finished  nry  oars  !'  And  in  the  evening  I 
determined  to  go  on  all  night.  So  I  pushed  out 
my  little  canoe,  and  rowing  until  twelve  o'clock. 
aAs  I  go  along  on  the  top  of  the  waves,  I 
sung  some  good  hymns  with  joy  toward  my  Savior. 
And  about  two  o'clock  the  wind  blew  very  hard. 
Just  about  half  an  hour  the  waves  made  a  terrible 
noise.  I  could  not  land,  it  so  rocky  and  steep 
place  along  the  shore.  The  waves  made  fearful 
noise,  beating  against  the  shore ;  and  I  could  not 
see,  it  was  so  dark;  but  I  must  try  to  run  to  the 
shore.  I  thought  surely  I  will  lose  either  my  life 
or  my  little  canoe.  In  a  moment  I  started  head 
toward  the  shore,  and  one  of  the  largest  waves 
coming,  and  opening  his  mouth  like  a  great  whale, 
I  thought,  'Old  fellow,  you  will  swallow  me  up.' 
Good  old  fellow  cast  me  on  his  back,  then  he  runs 
very  fast  toward  the  shore.  I  thought  my  poor 
canoe  will  go  to  pieces.  He  cast  me  on  the  dry 
ground.  Then  I  jump  out  and  look  back.  I  could 
not  see  my  old  horse — where  is  he  gone  to?  I 
lift  up  my  heart  to  the  Almighty  God  with  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  preserving  my  life  out  of  the 
mouth  of  mighty  waves  to  put  my  feet  on  the  dry 
land.  I  remember  the  words  of  our  Lord  and 
Master,  saying,  'The  hairs  of  your  head  are  all 
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numbered,  and  none  of  them  f  alleth  to  the  ground 
without  notice  of  your  Heavenly  Father ;  and  are 
you  not  of  more  value  than  the  fowls,  O,  ye  of 
little  faith?'  And  the  next  morning  was  a  little 
calm ;  then  I  started  ahead.  About  noon  the  wind 
changed.  I  had  a  sideway  wind.  I  did  sail  some ; 
but  it  was  very  heavy  rain ;  and  after  sunset  I  saw 
a  good  harbor ;  then  I  stopped  in  that  place  to  stay 
all  night.  The  next  morning  was  very  fair  wind, 
but  'most  too  hard  wind  for  me  to  sail.  I  was  halt- 
ing for  a  while  whether  I  should  go  or  not ;  finally, 
my  mind  fixed  to  go  on,  because  so  fair  wind  for 
sailing.  And  when  I  was  farther  out  of  the  lake 
I  found  it  was  too  heavy  sea  for  me  to  be  out  of 
the  lake.  I  thought  I  missed  the  mark  for  this 
time.  I  tried  to  turn  back.  I  could  not  make  out. 
"The  hard  wind  was  as  a  whip  snapping  against 
my  canoe,  and  I  found  no  way  to  get  shore  again. 
It  was  better  for  me  to  put  up  sail.  So  I  did; 
then  I  sailed  very  fast ;  and  about  nine  o'clock  the 
wind  began  to  blow  very  hard,  the  waves  rolling 
as  the  rocks  rushing  down  from  the  steep  place ; 
and  I  thought  every  wave  will  swallow  me  up ; 
but  I  sung  a  good  missionary  hymn ;  then  my  poor 
soul  rejoiced  in  God  my  Savior.  I  praised  my 
God  for  his  goodness  towards  me  with  the  walls  of 
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water  round  about  me ;  and  as  I  was  sailing,  I  saw 
at  a  great  distance  a  good  harbor.  If  I  could  get 
there  I  might  possibly  get  the  shore ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  I  shall  get  there  or  not.  By  the  provi- 
dence of  God  I  got  the  shore ;  and  there  was  a 
high  bluff  close  to  that  place  when  I  landed;  and 
I  went  upon  the  top  of  the  bluff,  and  when  I  got 
there  I  turned  my  face  toward  the  lake,  and  I 
said:  'Ah !  ye  mighty  waves  I  conquered  you — I 
stand  above  you — ye  are  under  my  feet — the  place 
where  I  am  now  you  will  never  be  able  to  come 
up.'  Then  I  lift  up  my  eyes  to  God,  and  said,  'O, 
blessed  God,  by  thy  mighty  strength  I  got  in  this 
place  ;  while  I  come  up  here  I  have  passed  through 
fearful  waves,  who  try  to  swallow  me  up.  O,  thou 
hast  put  my  little  canoe  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand.' 
And  while  I  said  this,  I  immediately  remember 
when  I  shall  cease  my  labor  here  below,  and  get 
up  there  on  the  mount  of  God  in  eternal  day,  to 
wear  the  dazzling  crown  the  Lord  Jesus  prepared 
for  us  by  his  precious  blood.  Hallelujah !  I 
began  to  rejoice ;  and  again  I  remember  the  words 
of  our  blessed  Savior,  saying,  'Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.' 
"And  the  next  day  it  was  very  pleasant,  and 
about  nine  o'clock  I  crossed  one  portage,  and  I 
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did  carry  ray  canoe  and  things  on  my  back.  After 
sunset  I  came  to  the  place  where  I  spent  the  Sab- 
bath. I  was  really  tired  out  that  evening.  And 
the  next  day,  being  Sabbath,  I  rest,  and  reading 
the  good  Book  of  God.  What  we  called  Ke-zha- 
mun-e-doo  Mun-ze-nuh-e-gun  signifies  benevolent 
God's  Booh.  Conversing  with  our  Heavenly 
Father  all  the  day  long,  he  did  bless  me.  Monday 
morning  I  started  again;  and  about  four  o'clock 
I  got  home  at  the  Kah-ke-wa-oo-naun  mission." 
The  name  of  this  mission,  as  abbreviated  from 
the  word  used  by  Mr.  Marksman,  and  which  has 
become  historic,  is  Ke-wa-we-non. 


•      IX. 

LAKEVILLE  MISSION. 

We  will  continue  Mr.  Marksman's  own  rela- 
tion of  his  trip  from  Kewawenon  to  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie ;  of  his  appointment  to  the  Lakeville  Mis- 
sion, in  Lower  Michigan,  and  of  the  results  of 
his  work  in  his  new  field.    He  says : 

"I  was  half  sick;  and  after  I  spent  a  number 
of  days  at  the  mission,  we  started — Brother  John 
Kahbeege  and  myself  and  three  other  Indian 
brethren — coining  down  to  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie 
Mission.  We  got  a  very  large  canoe ;  and  I 
thought  I  had  quite  good  company  this  time.  And 
after  we  got  at  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  Mission,  I 
staid  a  few  days  in  that  place,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  Brother  William  II.  Brockway  from 
Conference,  the  superintendent  at  Sault  de  Ste. 
Marie  and  Kah-he-wa-oo-naun  Missions;  and  he 
told  me  that  I  was  appointed  to  Lakeville  Mission, 

where  I  am  now. 
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"I  was  willing  to  leave  my  native  country  and 
come  down  to  the  place  where  I  was  appointed, 
knowing  that  God  sending  his  unworthy  servant 
where  he  may  be  useful.  God  forbid  that  I  ever 
feel  to  make  my  choice  of  the  place  where  I  shall 
labor !  My  brethren,  if  you  send  me  in  the  woods 
with  my  old  dull  ax  and  piece  of  bread,  I  shall  try 
to  be  faithful  and  cut  down  the  trees  as  many  as 
I  can,  'God  being  my  helper.7  And  when  I  came 
to  the  place  where  I  have  been  laboring  this  year, 
I  was  pleased  with  the  country  and  the  inhabitants. 
And  I  have  found  some  of  the  Lakeville  Indians 
loving  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Savior.  They  were 
kind  to  me  after  they  learned  that  I  was  their 
preacher  for  this  year.  I  immediately  commenced 
preaching  and  visiting  from  lodge  to  lodge.  The 
Lord  blessed  the  poor  Indians,  who  once  lay 
along  the  streets  of  white  men,  who  are  part  of 
them  black  men  in  their  hearts !  And  now  the 
Indians  are  praising  God  in  the  streets  and  roads 
of  white  men.  Now  poor  whisky,  or  fire-water, 
traders  are  ashamed;  for  the  Indians  have  joined 
the  temperance  society,  and  keep  their  pledges. 
Now  soon  these  poor  fire-water  traders  will  hide 
themselves  in  their  whisky  barrels.  Lord,  find 
them  out  in  their  fire-water  barrels ! 
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"Soon  we  have  large  society  among  the  In- 
dians, and  many  of  them  experienced  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  I  believe  all  the  Lakeville  In- 
dians embraced  Christianity.  Some  time,  after  I 
was  done  preaching,  the  Indians  are  rejoicing  and 
praising  their  God  with  a  loud  voice  as  they  re- 
turned home.  I  have  kept  school  in  three  months. 
I  had  thirty-six  scholars  regularly.  Some  of  them 
are  now  gone  as  far  as  three  or  four  syllables. 
When  I  first  commenced  the  school,  I  found  two 
of  the  boys  knowing  letters,  from  Ke-che-moo- 
koo-maun-un,*  which  signifies  persons  who  have 
a  great  knife,  and  rest  of  them  they  have  learned 
since  that  time. 

"And  during  this  spring  I  have  visited  Nebe- 
seeng  Indians  in  Genesee  County,  Michigan,  about 
thirty-four  miles  northwest  from  Lakeville  Mis- 
sion. I  continued  visiting  them  three  times.  The 
last  visit  I  made,  the  Lord  blessed  this  band  of 
Ojibwas.  These  poor  Indians,  while  they  sat  in 
'darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,''  they  saw 
a  great  light,  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  salvation 
from  God.  Marvelous,  O  marvelous  light  of  the 
Gospel   of   Christ !      He   poured   down   his   Holy 

*  White  men.— J.H.P. 
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Spirit  upon  this  tribe,  to  convict  them  that  they 
were  Very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness.' 
I  took  the  text  from  St.  Luke  xv,  18:  'I  will  arise 
and  go  to  my  Father,  and  will  say  unto  him, 
Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heav-en,  and  before 
thee.''  As  I  went  along,  explaining  my  text,  I 
saw  the  poor  Indians  listening  very  attentively, 
some  of  them  their  tears  running  down  on  their 
cheeks.  Poor  'prodigal  sonP  As  soon  as  I  had 
done  preaching,  I  asked  them,  'Who  will  arise 
and  go  to  his  Father?'  And  they  all,  men,  women, 
children,  rose  up,  saying,  'We  will  arise  and  em- 
brace Christianity  P  And,  Monday  morning,  they 
all  brought  their  images  and  bad  medicines  to  me. 
I  took  them  all,  and  piling  up  those  images  and 
bad  medicines,  I  did  burn  and  destroy  them  before 
their  eyes.  Those  Indians  requested  some  one  to 
labor  with  them,  and  I  told  them,  'I  will,  God 
being  my  helper.'  But,  O  God,  'send  more  labor- 
ers into  thy  vineyard P  And  now,  of  these  In- 
dians, sixty-nine  have  been  baptized,  with  their 
children.  O,  this  is  glorious  tidings  in  the  ears 
of  the  bright  angels  of  God,  who  rejoice  before 
the  dazzling  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,  when 
one  sinner  repenteth  of  his  sins,  and  coming  home 
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to  God !  And  also  this  is  encouragement  and  glo- 
rious news  to  the  saints  of  God  who  pray  day  and 
night  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion. 

"Pray  for  your  unworthy  brother  and  laborer 
in  the  Gospel,  Ma-dwa-gwun-a-yaush, 

"alias, 
"Peter  Marksman."  * 

Lakeville  Mission,  August,  1842. 

I  have  analyzed  this  remarkable  letter,  plac- 
ing the  different  parts  where  they  belong  chrono- 
logically. I  have  copied  verbatim  from  the  print 
of  the  Repository,  following  italics,  punctuation, 
and  all.  The  terse,  quaint  Anglo-Indian  expres- 
sion, will  I  trust  interest  others  as  it  does  me.  The 
apt  Scripture  references;  the  evidence  of  strong 
faith  in  a  superintending  Providence;  and  the 
quenchless  flame  of  heavenly  love  and  zeal,  the 
letter  breathes,  will  be  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
carefully  read  its  contents.  I  have  given  it,  in  its 
entirety,  omitting  nothing.  While  the  whole 
reads  like  a  romance,  above  all,  and  more  than  all, 
the  wonderful  power  attending  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  by  this  youth  from  the  wilderness  is 
proof  that  God  has  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 

*  "The  Indian  Convert:"  Ladies'  Repository,  Vol.  II,  pp.  361-363. 
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world  to  confound  the  mighty  and  the  foolish 
things  to  bring  to  naught  the  wisdom  of  the 
worldly  wise.  It  proves  that  the  gospel  can  save 
the  poor  Indian — not  make  of  him  a  "white  man;" 
but  a  better  Indian,  washed,  sanctified,  redeemed, 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 


THE  CLOUD  WITH  A  SILVER  LINING. 

August  17,  1842,  the  Michigan  Conference 
met  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  presided  over  by  Bishop 
Thomas  A.  Morris.  Henry  Colclazer  was  the 
secretary.  This  Conference  was  one  of  great 
interest  to  Mr.  Marksman,  in  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  full  connection  and  ordained  a  deacon. 
His  parchment  bears  date  of  August  the  twenty- 
first,  duly  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the 
bishop.  At  this  Conference  he  was  appointed 
assistant  minister,  with  the  Rev.  George  W. 
Brown,  to  the  Kewawenon  Mission.  He  had  in 
Mr.  Brown  a  most  worthy  man  for  a  colleague — 
methodical,  diligent,  and  industrious ;  a  good, 
though  not  great  preacher;  a  devout,  holy  man. 
Jonathan  E.  Chaplin,  once  his  teacher  in  the  old 
Norwalk  Seminary,  Ohio,  in  speaking  to  his  case 
in  the  Annual  Conference,  gave  Mr.  Brown  this 
beautiful  tribute:   "His  light  is  not  that  of  the 
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passing  meteor,  but  the  bright  and  steady  light  of 
the  fixed  star."  Having  outlived  wife,  children, 
and  nearly  all  his  relatives,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  he  still  lingers  on  the  shore  of  time,  a 
paralytic  for  more  than  eight  years  past,  but  ex- 
ultant in  hope  of  heaven.  Mr.  Brown  had  just 
received  his  appointment  for  the  second  year  to 
that  mission.  He  was  as  yet  unmarried.  His 
present  home  is  Abingdon,  Illinois,  and  his  rela- 
tion that  of  a  superannuate  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Conference. 

The  work  at  this  time  was  important  at  the 
Kewawenon  Mission.  Gathered  about  the  mis- 
sion there  must  have  been  about  six  hundred  In- 
dians. At  Grand  Island,  nearly  midway  to  the 
Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  Mission,  was  also  a  band  of  In- 
dians, headed  by  Chief  Monomonee.  These  In- 
dians adhered  to  the  Methodists,  and  looked  to 
our  missionaries  for  pastoral  oversight.  Thus 
situated,  to  preach,  to  teach  the  school,  to  inter- 
pret, to  visit  the  Indians  at  home  and  abroad,  Mr. 
Marksman  had  a  field  worthy  of  his  best  talents 
and  powers.  The  year  closed,  after  the  usual, 
often  monotonous,  hum-drum  of  daily  toil  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Master. 

At  the  next  Conference,  held  at  Ann  Arbor, 
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are  sufficient  to  show  the  estimate  placed  on  his 
defection  by  his  brethren.  , 

But  none  were  more  alive  to  the  true  situation 
than  was  Mr.  Marksman.  His  sorrow  melted  his 
heart.  His  eyes  became  fountains  of  tears.  For 
weary  months  he  sought  pardon  and  reconciliation 
through  the  Crucified.  He  fasted  and  prayed, 
and,  in  the  diligent  use  of  all  the  means  of  grace, 
he  looked  to  Him  who  could  save  to  the  uttermost, 
for  help.  !Now  the  light  shone  again  through  the 
rifted  cloud.     Once  more  could  he  sing : 

"  My  God  is  reconciled  ; 

His  pardoning  voice  I  hear: 
He  owns  me  for  his  child ; 

I  can  no  longer  fear: 
With  confidence  I  now  draw  nigh, 
And,  Father,  Abba,  Father,'  cry." 

I  have  this  note  in  my  journal  of  May  5, 
1845:  "To-day  Peter  Marksman  was  brought  into 
the  liberty  of  the  gospel,  from  which  he  fell  last 
year,  and  which  he  has  been  seeking  for  some 
months  past."  *  The  restoration  was  complete 
as  the  fall.  It  was  accepted  on  the  part  of  his 
Conference  as  genuine,  and  in  1847  he  was  re- 
admitted to  his  rank  and  standing  among  his 
brethren. 


*"L.  and  8.,"  p.  81. 
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In  the  sin  inner  following  the  regretful  event 
named  above,  a  change  took  place  in  the  condition 
of  Mr.  Marksman  that  opened  up  before  him  a 
brighter  and  happier  future.  On  the  20th  day 
of  August.  1844,  at  La  Pointe.  Wisconsin,  he  was 
married,  by  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Wheeler,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Mission  there,  to  Miss  Haunah  Morien. 
So  lightly  tinged  with  Indian  blood  was  Miss 
Moran  that,  but  for  her  native  language  and 
some  idiosyncrasies  of  manner,  which  an  expert 
would  detect,  she  would  have  been  classed  with 
her  pale-faced  sisters.  She  had  been  a  pupil  in 
the  mission-school  at  La  Pointe  under  competent 
teachers.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  converted 
and  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Her 
knowledge  of  both  languages  made  her  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  own  Church  at  Kewawenon. 
She  was  there  accustomed  to  visit  the  Indians, 
in  company  with  some  of  the  female  missionaries, 
to  assist  in  reading  and  interpreting  the  Holy 
Bible  to  the  Indian  women. 

Mrs.  Marksman  was  neat  and  tidy  in  her  per- 
sonal appearance  and  in  her  home,  a  good  cook 
and  housekeeper.  Her  husband  "praised  her  in 
the  gates."  and  when  he  came  in  from  his  long 
and  wearisome  marches,  or  exposures  on  the  great 
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deep,  lie  found,  what  he  never  had  known  before, 
a  sympathizing  companion  and  the  endearments 
which  cluster  around  home.  When  she  could  not 
take  hold  of  the  laboring  oar,  she  was  at  least 
no  drawback  to  her  husband.  Now,  past  three- 
score, on  the  westward  declivity  of  life,  alone, 
and  very  lonely,  she  is  yet  not  alone;  for  she 
has  the  presence  and  help  of  Him  who  has  said, 
"My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee."  While  she 
"has  a  strong  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  the 
loved  one  gone  before,  she  rejoices  greatly  in 
the  blessed  salvation  through  Christ."  Such  is 
her  message  to  me,  through  her  pastor,  Rev. 
F.  O.  Jones. 


XL 

KAH-KE-WA-OO-NAITK 

Our  heading  was  used  for  the  more  familiar 
name  Kewawenon,  for  so  many  years  the  his- 
toric name  of  the  mission.  In  the  estimation 
of  this  writer,  it  seems  almost  sacrilegious  that 
this  euphonic  and  beautiful  name  should  have 
been  dropped  out  of  use,  and  the  Indian  work 
be  hitched  on  to  some  other  work  by  the  indefinite 
term  of  u Indian  Mission!"  The  latest  designa- 
tion is  "L'Anse  and  Pequaming  Indian  Mission." 
Why  not  retain  the  old  name  for  the  Indian  work, 
and  let  the  white  settlers  at  L'Anse  and  Pequam- 
ing have  their  separate  names  ? 

We  shall  use  this  name  as  the  nucleus  of  hap- 
penings in  connection  with  this  mission  during 
Mr.  Marksman's  stay  there,  following  the  events 
of  the  preceding  chapter.  There  is  an  original 
Indian  word,  out  of  which  has  sprung  a  family 
of  words,  even  now  in  use.     The  word  is  Kali-Jce- 
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wa-oo-nah-ning,  which  is  interpreted  as  "a  cut- 
ting across/'  meaning  the  almost  cut-off  from  the 
main  land,  of  the  point  of  land,  by  the  waters  of 
Portage  Lake  and  River.  Hence,  Keweenaw 
Bay,  Keweenaw  Point,  KeAveenaw  County,  etc. 
When  I  lived  there,  the  post-office,  kept  for  a 
time  at  our  mission,  was  called  "Kewenaw  Bay." 
The  new  orthography  is  no  improvement.  The 
e  is  long  in  each  case,  and  needs  not  to  be  doubled. 
For  three  of  these  years  this  was  my  own 
home  and  center  of  movements.  My  relations 
with  Mr.  Marksman,  of  course,  were  very  inti- 
mate. When  I  preached  to  the  Indians  he  was 
the  mouthpiece  to  herald  the  blessed  gospel  tid- 
ings. Much  of  the  time  he  taught  the  mission- 
school,  as  also  in  the  Sunday-school.  He  used 
to  blow  the  old  conch-shell,  which  could  be  heard 
three  miles  across  the  bay,  to  call  in  the  scholars 
and  to  summon  the  people  to  Church.  In  the 
public  worship  of  God,  as  well  as  in  visiting  his 
people  in  their  own  homes,  speaking  words  of 
comfort  to  the  sick  or  dying,  of  warning  to  the 
impenitent,  and  of  instruction  to  the  ignorant, 
together  with  them  singing  and  making  melody 
in  their  hearts  unto  the  Lord,  and  bearing  their 
complaints  and  burdens  on  the  wings  of  importu- 
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nate  prayer  to  the  Throne,  such  was  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  he  lived  and  moved. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Marksman  and  wife 
were  called  to  drink  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of 
mingled  tribulation  and  sorrow.  The  winter  of 
1844-5,  they  occupied  part  of  the  mission-house. 
Early  in  Xovember  the  scarlet-fever  broke  out 
in  the  settlement,  and  both  himself  and  wife  were 
subjects  of  the  disease.  Alonzo  TV.  Brockway. 
assistant  blacksmith,  boarding  with  us,  was  pros- 
trated by  it,  and  our  little  daughter  Carrie  had 
it  lightly.  All  recovered.  A  more  serious  afflic- 
tion occurred  in  February,  1846.  All  Mr.  Marks- 
man says  of  the  sad  event  is,  "TVe  lost  our  boy  by 
care  of  C.  M.  Johnson."  The  meaning  of  this 
laconic  utterance  is,  that  his  wife,  in  a  case  of 
confinement,,  was  intrusted  to  the  medical  "care" 
of  the  person  named.  An  operation  was  needed, 
or  thought  to  be,  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  the  child,  ere  it  could  be  born.  Here,  as  at 
nearly  all  our  Indian  missions,  there  was  no 
physician — none  within  about  fifty  miles  of  our 
place.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Government  carpenter, 
whom  we  esteemed  highly  as  a  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian, had  in  store  some  medicines  for  the  Indians. 
He  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  their  use. 
7 
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but  was  no  physician.  His  confidence  in  his  abil- 
ity led  him  to  undertake  the  case.  The  sad  re- 
sults are  all  that  we  know  of  it.  The  sorrow  was 
a  crushing  one,  and  silence  and  tears  expressed 
what  words  were  not  allowed  to  utter.  Mrs. 
Marksman  never  gave  birth  to  another  child.  In 
two  or  three  instances  they  had  one  by  adoption. 
To  add  to  these  sore  trials,  most  of  the  winter 
and  spring,  Mr.  Marksman's  own  health  almost 
entirely  failed  him.  Gregory  Bedell,  an  Indian 
interpreter,  a  very  worthy  and  exemplary  man, 
arrived  from  a  more  distant  station  on  the  13th 
of  December,  and  was  hired  to  interpret  the  rest 
of  the  winter.  For  a  time  previously  we  depended 
mostly  on  two  excellent  female  members,  who 
spoke  readily  both  languages.  Such  was,  in  part, 
the  serious  embarrassment  under  which  we 
labored. 

The  Indian  Payment  at  La  Pointe. 

Our  subject  was  a  hereditary  chief,  and  could 
have  retained  that  distinction  had  he  not  preferred 
citizenship  and  Church  relations  to  tribal  rela- 
tions. In  the  summer  of  1843,  James  Ord,  Esq., 
subagent  living  at  the  Sault,  visited,  officially, 
Kewawenon.     Mr.  Marksman  makes  note  of  this, 
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"This  summer  I  was  appointed  by  the  band  to 
be  chief  speaker  in  general  council,  and  by  the 
permission  of  the  General  Government."  This 
shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  people  as  well  as  by  the  United  States 
authorities.  To  discharge  this  trust  he  must  at- 
tend the  payments.  The  one  here  noticed  took 
place  at  La  Pointe  during  August,  1845.  In- 
dians from  both  sides  of  the  bay  were  in  attend- 
ance. What  was  customary,  the  missionaries 
went  along  to  look  after  the  interests  of  their 
little  flock.  Mr.  Marksman  and  wife  had  gone 
with  a  company  a  little  in  advance.  With  Chief 
David  King,  a  man  of  almost  giant  proportions, 
and  four  other  Indians,  I  took  passage  in  a  large 
newly-built  bark  canoe.  It  was  a  noble  craft  of 
the  kind,  rigged  with  mainmast,  foremast,  top  and 
jib  sails,  and  men  equal  to  almost  any  emergency. 
Our  route  was  the  old  hunters'  and  trappers' 
highway,  across  the  beautiful  Keweenaw  Bay  to 
the  Portage  Entry,  up  the  river,  through  Portage 
Lake,  up  to  the  end  of  the  stream,  and  across 
the  land  portage ;  thence  along  the  southern  coast 
westward.  The  most  noteworthy  incident  was  the 
traverse  of  about  forty  miles,  from  the  mouth  of 
Black  River  to  La  Pointe ;  borne  along  with  a 
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strong  easterly  wind,  giving  us  the  benefit  of  high- 
rolling  seas,  on  which  our  craft  was  wafted  like 
a  feather.  Leaving  home  August  12th,  we  landed 
on  La  Pointe,  Madeline  Island,  Saturday,  the 
16th,  about  noon.  As  here  was  quite  a  missionary 
conference,  some  specific  notice  may  be  in  order: 
"I  was  very  kindly  received  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board,  composed  of  the 
Rev.  S.  Hall  and  family,  Rev.  L.  H.  Wheeler  and 
Mr.  Sproats  and  their  families.  Met  here,  also, 
Mr.  Ely,  a  missionary  from  Pokegama,  Brother 
P.  0.  Johnson,  from  Leach  Lake,  several  Indian 
preachers,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Rosseal,  from  the  State 
of  New  York.  Here  were,  also,  traders  and 
visitors  from  the  Sault,  Detroit,  and  other  parts, 
and  the  place  SAvarmed  with  Indians  who  had  come 
hundreds  of  miles  out  of  the  dense  wilderness  to 
receive  their  annuity.  .  .  .  With  those  de- 
voted missionary  brethren  we  lived  much  in  a 
few  days."  * 

Religious  Exercises. 

aEach  Sabbath  we  had  four  services,  two  in 
English  and  two  in  Ojibwa,  in  which  the  resident 
and  visiting  brethren  participated.  We  had  also 
a  morning  prayer-meeting  each  day  in  the  week. 

*"L.and  S.,1' pp.  88,  91. 
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Among  our  most  hallowed  seasons  were  those 
spent  under  the  mission-roof  at  family  worship. 
Two  of  the  mission  families,  with  their  visitors 
and  boarders,  met  around  one  altar.  Among 
them  were  several  charming  singers.  All  present 
took  part  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
person  who  led  the  devotions  made  brief  remarks 
on  the  lesson.  This  was  followed  by  a  devotional 
hymn,  in  which  the  different  parts  were  carried. 
Then  followed  the  prayer.  The  Spirit's  divine 
influence  seemed  to  fill  the  room.  We  felt,  as 
Peter  on  the  Mount  of  Vision,  that  it  was  good 
to  be  there.  These  delightful  exercises  were  con- 
ducted with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding  also. 
Such  a  bright  spot  was  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 
We  hope  never  to  forget  those  sacred  hours.  Our 
seasons  of  public  worship  were  attended  with  the 
Divine  blessing."  * 

"The  Kev.  Sherman  Hall,  the  superintendent, 
had  resided  here  about  thirteen  years,  with  an 
interesting  family  growing  up  around  him.  who 
were  about  as  familiar  with  the  Indian  as  with 
their  native  tongue.  .  .  .  With  the  aid  of  a 
native  interpreter,  he  had  translated  the  Xew 
Testament  into  the  Ojibwa.  a  work  which  is  in- 
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valuable  to  the  missions  all  through  that 
region."  *  For  a  more  full  account  of  his  helpers 
and  the  good  work  they  have  been  doing,  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  my  "Lights  and  Shades  of 
Missionary  Life." 

As  a  contrast  to  the  Christian  services  spoken 
of,  two  incidents  occurred  to  illustrate  the  pagan 
aspect.  One  was  a  war-dance,  the  other  a  funeral. 
Of  the  second:  "An  aged  Indian,  after  he  had 
received  his  pay,  was  returning  to  his  lodge,  and 
dropped  down  dead  in  the  road.  This  was  about 
noon.  Just  before  dusk  he  was  buried,  according 
to  heathen  custom.  A  kettle  of  provision  was 
put  in  the  grave  by  the  head  of  the  departed, 
on  which  it  was  supposed  his  spirit  would  feed. 
After  the  grave  was  closed,  the  relatives  feasted 
on  a  kettle  of  boiled  pork  and  'dough  boys/  that 
is,  pieces  of  dough  boiled  with  the  pork — a  rare 
treat  among  the  wild  Indians.  They  were  thus, 
as  they  supposed,  feasting  with  their  departed 
brother.  They  often  place  tobacco  at  the  head 
of  their  graves,  to  serve  for  the  departed.  How 
gloomy  such  a  burial!  Is  it  wonderful  that 
heathen  Indians  blacken  their  faces  for  the  dead, 
and  often  spend  hours  of  inconsolable  grief  over 
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the  graves  of  their  deceased  friends  ',  Their  grief 
is  that  of  frenzy  and  despair.  No  Christ,  no 
hope  in  death."  * 

I  have  dwelt  here  mainly  on  the  religious 
aspects.  The  devoted  men  we  met  here  were 
fellow-laborers  in  the  same  blessed  work  in  which 
we  were  engaged,  and  all  their  success  among 
the  Indians  was  but  added  proof  of  the  triumph 
of  the  gospel  in  saving  the  Ojibwas. 

Returning  from  La  Pointe,  we  gave  up  the 
canoes  to  the  Indians,  whose  freight  was  increased 
by  goods  they  had  received,  and  ^Marksman,  his 
wife,  and  I  took  passage  for  Copper  Harbor  on 
the  schooner  Algonquin.  Xicholas  Miniclear  was 
to  take  us  the  rest  of  the  journey  in  a  bark  canoe. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  the  captain  steered  for 
Isle  Royal,  where  he  expected  to  take  aboard 
some  miners.  He  was  delayed  in  not  meeting 
them  as  expected.  The  delay  was  lengthened  by 
a  dead  calm,  in  which  our  sails  napped  about 
the  masts.  "When  at  length  we  reached  the 
harbor,  our  man  had  become  impatient  and  left 
for  home.  An  old-fashioned  northwestern  gale 
set  in,  and  we  were  held  in  camp  two  or  three 
days  by  stress  of  weather.     Thus  left,  we  had  to 
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buy  a  canoe  and  supplies  for  the  journey  of  about 
seventy-five  miles.  It  proved  to  be  full  of  peril 
and  danger.  We  were  out  three  days  and  three 
nights.  The  evening  of  the  second  day  we  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  landing  from  a  boisterous 
wind  and  a  rough  sea,  in  which  our  little  bark 
had  well-nigh  foundered.  There,  wind-bound, 
over  two  nights,  on  a  desolate  coast,  cold,  rainy, 
and  with  short  allowance  of  poor  food,  with  no 
tent — only  a  coverlet  stretched  over  us  for  shel- 
ter— we  waited  for  wind  and  weather.  A  bright 
morning  succeeded  the  storm,  and  on  the  placid 
bosom  of  the  now  tranquil  lake  we,  part  of  the 
way  with  measured  stroke  of  oar  and  paddle,  and 
the  rest  of  the  way  with  a  breeze  sufficient  to 
fill  our  sail,  glided  smoothly  along  until  we  safely 
landed  on  the  dock  at  the  Kewawenon  Mission. 

During  this  time,  with  all  our  drawbacks,  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  graciously  poured  out  on  the 
people,  both  whites  and  Indians.  Class-meetings, 
prayer-meetings,  the  public  worship  of  God,  were 
punctually  and  well  attended,  and  a  goodly  num- 
ber converted  and  added  to  the  Church — of  these 
a  fine  class  from  the  Sunday-school.  Isono,  drank 
more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  these  meetings 
than  did  Mr.   Marksman  and  his  devoted  wife. 
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He  served  his  Divine  Master  under  a  new  con- 
secration and  a  self-abnegation  which  enabled  him 
to  glory  only  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

In  1846  he  was  sent,  by  the  presiding  elder, 
as  a  supply  under  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Day,  to  the 
Fond  du  Lac  Mission.  In  1847  he  was  readmitted 
on  trial  into  the  Michigan  Conference,  and  sta-  • 
tioned  with  Mr.  Day  at  Fond  du  Lac.  But,  for 
some  reason,  it  was  thought  best  to  have  John 
Johnson  serve  at  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Peter  Marks- 
man was  changed  to  Kewawenon.  At  this  mis- 
sion the  appointees  were  the  Revs.  Joseph  W. 
Holt  and  Peter  O.  Johnson.  The  latter,  who 
had  been  employed  at  Leach  Lake  by  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association  (Congregational), 
came  among  us  for  the  first  time,  and  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  into  the  Michigan  Conference, 
and  stationed  as  here  named.  Mr.  Holt  was  my 
colleague  the  year  preceding,  both  as  preacher 
and  teacher,  and  did  good  work. 

During  the  year,  Mr.  Marksman  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  the  work  with  these  devoted  breth- 
ren. His  strong  sympathy  with,  and  firm  hold 
.on,  the  Indians  enabled  him  to  preach  to  them 
with  unction  and  power,  and,  in  his  sincerity  and 
earnest  love  for  the  teachings  of  the  Divine  Word, 
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he  was  careful  not  to  dilute  or  adulterate  it  as 
it  came  from  the  mouth  and  heart  of  the  preacher, 
to  pass  through  him,  as  a  medium,  to  the  ear  and 
heart  of  the  listener.  The  gospel  trumpet  gave 
no  uncertain  sound. 

I  will  add  here  an  item  which  shows  how 
Mr.  Marksman's  work  was  aided  by  that  of  his 
wife.  Mr.  C.  F.  Carrier,  the  farmer,  and  his 
excellent  wife,  Congregationalists,  educated  at 
the  school  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  afelt  that  their  mis- 
sion was  not  simply  to  teach  the  Indians  how 
to  plow  and  plant.  Mrs.  Carrier,  who  possessed 
a  more  than  common  degree  of  intelligence, 
studied  the  Indian  language,  and  taking  Mrs. 
Marksman  for  interpreter,  used  to  visit  the  In- 
dians in  their  houses,  read  God's  Word  to  them, 
pray  with  them,  and  instruct  them  how  to  live 
as  Christians  and  as  white  people.  A  female 
prayer-meeting  was  established,  and  a  moral  re- 
form society  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians."  *  These  efforts  were  salutary  and 
helpful. 

During  all  these  years,  from  1838  to  1848, 
that  noted  pioneer  and  indefatigable  worker,  the 
Rev.  William  H.  Brockway,  was  the  superintend- 
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ent  of  these  missions.  Just  before  I  took  charge 
of  the  Kewawenon  Mission,  he  held,  at  "Qua- 
qna-wah-ming,  four  miles  north  of  the  Kewawe- 
non  Mission,"  a  camp-meeting,  "which  was  quite 
largely  attended,  both  by  Christians  and  heathens, 
and  was  the  means  of  much  good  to  both."  *  The 
place  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Pequaming, 
where  are  the  celebrated  mills  of  Hebard  Thurber 
&  Co.  Only  one  year  ago  (1891)  Mr.  Brockway 
finished  his  work  and  entered  into  rest. 


L.  and  S.v    Note  to  new  edition. 


XII. 
FOXD  DU  LAC  AXD  EXVIROXS. 

The  name  Fond  du  Lac  is  French,  and  means 
the  Head  of  the  Lake.  It  may  apply  to  any  lake, 
as  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Winnebago.  Our  Fond  du  Lac  is  in  Minnesota, 
near  the  line  of  Wisconsin,  head  of  Lake  Superior. 

Here  is  the  spot  where  Wa-me-te-goo-zhe-qua, 
the  mother  of  Peter  Marksman,  cured  Ah-zha- 
we-gwun,  his  father,  of  his  nearly  fatal  sickness, 
after  which  the  father  wooed  and  wedded  the 
maiden  doctor.  In  this  vicinity  Mr.  Marksman 
spent  most  of  his  boyhood.  Xear  this,  on  the 
mountain,  when  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  all 
alone,  he  fasted  four  days.  Xear  this  must  have 
been  the  sacred  lodge,  erected  purposely  for  his 
consecration  to  eldership  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Grand  Medicine  dance — passing  through  a  suc- 
cession of  ceremonies  for  some  five  days. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  family  were  rov- 
108 
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ing.  As  Mr.  Marksman  truly  says,  "We  had  no 
continuing  place  of  living — no  'continuing  city/ 
as  Paul  would  write  it."  The  area  of  their  migra- 
tions took  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi. To  those  unfamiliar  with  these  ancient 
highways,  let  me  describe  the  one  leading  inland 
from  Fond  du  Lac.  Embarking  in  the  ever-at- 
hand  birchen  canoe,  they  ascended  the  St.  Louis 
Eiver  about  three  miles.  To  pass  a  succession 
of  rapids,  at  this  point  begins  what  is  called  the 
"Grand  Portage,"  an  Indian  trail  of  nine  miles, 
where  canoe,  camp  equipage,  and  everything, 
must  be  carried  over.  Again  they  take  the  river 
for  three  miles  more.  Here  the  way  is  obstructed 
for  several  miles  by  impassable  rapids,  and  what 
is  known  as  "Knife  Portage"  is  to  be  crossed. 
Again  the  voyagers  take  to  the  river,  and  ascend 
until  they  reach  the  entrance  of  the  East  Savan 
River.  This  is  ascended  until  it  ends  in  a  quag- 
mire. Here  begins  what  is  called  the  "Savan 
Portage,"  miles  in  extent,  of  mud  and  mire,  often 
to  the  knees.  This  passed,  a  point  is  reached 
"where  gravitation  turns  the  other  way/'  and  the 
West  Savan  River  takes  its  rise.  Gliding  down 
this,  or  following  the  land  trail  for  six  or  eight 
miles,  we  reach  the  beautiful  Sandy  Lake,  into 
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which  this  stream  enters,  and  from  which  these 
waters  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  old  Methodist  Mission  of  that  name. 

This  was  the  route  of  the  hunters,  fur-traders, 
and  missionaries.  Sandy  Lake  Mission  was  the 
outpost  of  the  Indian  Mission  District  as  I  trav- 
eled it  in  1848-52,  giving  the  circuit  a  distance 
of  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  land  and  water 
travel. 

Up  and  down  these  rivers,  over  the  portages, 
here  were  the  familiar  land  and  water-ways  and 
hunting-grounds  of  Mr.  Marksman  while  his  home 
was  at  Fond  du  Lac.  Voyaging  on  these  rivers 
in  the  flood-time,  when  the  turbid  waters  spread 
over  all  the  lowlands  for  miles  in  every  direction, 
i.s  not  without  great  peril.  Such  was  their  con- 
dition when  I  first  made  the  experiment  in  the 
early  summer  of  1849. 

It  must  have  been  interesting  to  Mr.  Marks- 
man, after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  since  the 
days  of  his  boyhood — then  a  pagan  boy,  under- 
going for  six  months  a  special  drill  to  fit  him  for 
his  life  work  as  a  heathen  doctor  and  magician — 
it  must  have  been  intensely  interesting  to  him  to 
return  as  an  ambassador  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  in- 
vite his  people  to  the  only  true  Physician  and 
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to  the  only  Source  of  true  and  genuine  happiness. 
This  he  did  in  the  year  1846-7,  when  he  was  the 
colleague  of  the  Eev.  E.  H.  Day  at  this  "Outpost 
of  Zion."  I  am  happy  here  to  give,  from  the 
pen  of  Brother  Day,  some  of  his  recollections 
of  the  time  he  here  spent  with  Mr.  Marksman. 
I  am  sure  that  the  thrilling  story  of  privation, 
work,  and  suffering  endured  for  Christ's  sake, 
must  interest  the  thoughtful  reader. 

Story  of  Eev.  Ebi  H.  Day. 

"I  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Brother 
Marksman,  as  he  acted  as  my  interpreter  for  a 
year  or  more  while  I  was  stationed  among  the 
Indians  at  Fond  du  Lac,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  in  1846.  He,  with  his  wife  and  an 
adopted  son,  lived  in  the  same  house  with  me. 
Let  me  say,  at  the  beginning,  I  never,  in  all  my 
life,  saw  a  man  that  I  thought  more  fully  ex- 
emplified the  character  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 
Neat  in  person  and  dress,  gentle  in  language  and 
action,  he  fully  exemplified  what  Christianity 
can  do  for  fallen  humanity.  I  do  not  recollect 
that  I  ever  saw  him  the  least  angry  or  impatient. 
In  his  boyhood  he  was  a  good  hunter,  hence  his 
name,    Kah-goo-dah-ah-qua    (Marksman,    or    the 
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man  that  shoots  straight).  He  lived  in  the  village 
of  Fond  du  Lae.  He  told  me  that,  when  he  was 
about  fourteen  years  old,  he  took  his  canoe  and 
paddled  down  the  river  about  a  mile,  with  no 
particular  object  in  view.  His  canoe  was  a  small 
one,  and  he  had,  what  was  rare,  a  hardwood 
paddle.  His  canoe  was  lazily  floating  on  the 
river,  when  he  looked  up  and  saw  a  bear  swim- 
ming across  the  river,  making  for  a  point  down 
the  river  below  him.  He  .and  the  bear  were 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  point.  He 
aimed  to  reach  the  point  first;  but  they  both 
reached  it  at  the  same  time.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  he  attacked  the  bear  with  his 
paddle.  The  first  blow  he  struck  was  across  the 
nose  of  the  bear  just  below  the  eyes — the  only 
vulnerable  place  he  could  have  found.  The 
blow  seemed  to  paralyze  the  bear.  This  blow 
was  quickly  followed  by  others  until  the  bear 
remained  quiet.  Then  seizing  him  by  the  ears, 
he  drew  the  body  out  of  the  water.  He  had  on, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  pair  of  heavy  brogan 
shoes.  When  he  had  drawn  the  bear  up  on  the 
shore,  he  began  to  jump  upon  the  body  with  his 
heavy  shoes.  He  said  every  time  he  jumped  upon 
it  the  bear  would  groan.     He  continued  the  ex- 
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ercise  until  the  bear  stopped  groaning;  then  he 
rolled  the  body  into  the  canoe  and  paddled  it 
up  to  the  village.  Of  course,  he  was  a  hero, 
and  from  that  time  took  his  place,  as  a  man, 
among  the  band. 

"I  do  not  recollect  under  whose  labors  he 
was  converted;  I  think  at  the  mission-school  at 
Sault  Ste.  ITarie,  where  he  first  commenced  his 
career  as  an  interpreter.  He  could  read  fairly 
well  in  the  Bible,  in  both  the  English  and  Ojibwa 
languages. 

"He  told  me  of  a  trip  he  once  made  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  where  he  went  to 
preach  to  a  band  of  Indians.  It  was  some  way 
from  the  'SooJ  to  where  he  wanted  to  preach. 
On  Saturday  he  started  back,  as  he  had  to  preach 
to  the  Indians  at  the  'Soo'  on  Sabbath  morning. 
Taking  a  lunch  with  him,  he  started.  But  a 
terrible  storm  came  up  and  at  night  when  he 
was  twelve  miles  from  home.  He  could  not 
travel  in  the  night;  he  must  camp  out  in  the 
storm.  It  was  rapidly  growing  colder.  He  sought 
a  sheltered  place,  and  built  a  fire,  ate  part  of  the 
lunch  he  had  brought  with  him;  then,  breaking 
off  some  boughs  of  the  balsam  for  his  bed,  he 
lay  down  to  sleep. 
8 
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"He  said  he  was  soon  asleep,  but  he  had  very 
unpleasant  dreams.  He  dreamed  that  somebody 
was  pinching  and  hurting  his  feet.  At  length  the 
pain  was  so  great  that  it  awakened  him,  and 
he  found  that,  in  his  sleep,  he  had  his  feet  too 
near  the  fire,  and  the  bottoms  of  his  moccasins 
were  burned  through  and  the  tops  so  shrunken 
that  they  pinched  his  feet.  The  moccasins  were 
ruined. 

"It  froze  hard  before  morning.  When  it  was 
daylight  he  got  up,  said  his  prayers,  and  then, 
taking  his  little  piece  of  bread,  he  said,  'I  thought 
I  must  ask  God  to  bless  it;  and  so,  after  I  had 
asked  a  blessing,  I  began  to  eat  my  little  piece 
of  bread.  Suddenly  the  presence  of  God  so  filled 
my  heart  that  I  could  not  help  weeping  for  joy. 
God  was  so  good  to  me.  After  eating  I  started 
on  my  journey  of  eleven  miles  with  my  bare 
feet,  and  yet  I  was  so  filled  with  the  presence 
of  God  that  I  did  not  suffer,  though  my  feet  were 
gashed  and  bleeding.  I  reached  my  home  in  time 
for  my  appointment.' 

"While  we  were  at  Fond  du  Lac,  in  the 
spring  of  1847,  we  were  then  both  families  in 
the  same  house.     Then  occurred  to  me   one   of 
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the  most  trying  incidents  of  niy  life.  It  was,  I 
think,  about  the  4th  of  March  that  we  had  one 
of  the  most  terrible  storms  I  ever  knew  in  that 
country.  The  air  was  filled  with  falling  snow, 
the  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  and  the  cold  was  in- 
tense. To  increase  the  discomfort,  we  were  short 
of  wood.  We  drew  one  load  on  a  hand-sled  from 
the  swamp,  perhaps  sixty  rods  from  the  house. 
It  was  about  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  while  my  wife 
was  making  preparations  for  supper.  The  tea- 
kettle had  just  boiled,  and  was  sitting  on  the  top 
of  the  stove.  My  eldest  boy,  a  little  fellow  in 
frocks,  was  playing  with  Peter's  boy  of  about  the 
same  age.  I  was  sitting  in  the  other  room,  and 
the  two  little  boys  were  chasing  each  other 
around  the  stove,  where,  somehow,  the  frock  of 
my  little  boy  caught  the  spout  of  the  teakettle 
and  threw  him  down,  and  the  kettle  of  boiling 
water  fell  on  the  top  of  him.  I  heard  the  noise, 
heard  him  scream,  sprang  through  the  door, 
caught  him,  and  tore  the  clothes  from  him  as 
quick  as  I  could;  but  the  skin  clung  to  his  gar- 
ments. 

"We  got  him  onto  the  bed,   and  did  all  we 
could  for  him.      There  was  no   doctor  within  a 
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hundred  miles  of  us,  and  but  two  white  persons, 
the  man  who  taught  the  Indians  farming  and  the 
Government  blacksmith.  We  worked  over  him 
until  nine  P.  M.,  and  then  he  sank  into  a  stupor, 
and  we  sat  by  his  side  until  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning;  then  he  aroused  from  his  stupor.  It 
had  been  twenty-four  hours  since  he  had  eaten 
anything,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  could  not  eat 
something.  He  said  if  he  had  a  piece  of  7^abbit 
he  thought  he  could  eat  it. 

"The  large  white  rabbits  were  plenty  in  the 
swamps,  and  were  the  only  fresh  meat  we  could 
get  at  that  season.  The  storm  had  ceased,  but 
the  snow  had  fallen  to  the  depth  of  three  feet, 
and  had  been  piled  by  the  wind  in  huge  drifts 
wherever  it  had  a  chance.  I  immediately  started 
out,  and  went  to  the  traders  and  to  all  the  wig- 
wams to  see  if  I  could  find  a  rabbit.  I  came  home 
without  one,  and  I  need  not  say  that  I  had  the 
blues.  I  went  into  the  room  where  my  boy  was, 
and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  leaned 
my  head  upon  the  bed,  and  said  not  a  word  to 
any  one ;  but  I  did  a  good  deal  of  thinking. 

"This  was  about  what  I  thought:  'You  have 
no  business  in  this  place.  If  you  had,  God  would 
not  have  permitted  such  a  thing  to  come  upon 
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you.  Here  you  are,  a  hundred  miles  from  any 
white  people,  no  physician*  in  your  need,  no 
friends  to  go  to  in  your  trouble.  Your  boy  will 
die,  and  you  can  not  get  even  a  piece  of  rabbit 
for  him.  Other  preachers  can  have  sympathy, 
doctors,  and  helps;  you  can  have  neither.  Get 
out  of  this  as  soon  as  you  can.'  Just  then  some 
one  touched  me  on  my  shoulder.  I  looked  up, 
and  Peter  Marksman  was  standing  by  my  side. 
As  I  looked  up  he  pointed  through  the  door  into 
the  kitchen,  and  said,  'See  there !  God  has  given 
us  one  rabbit !'  I  looked  as  he  pointed,  and  saw 
under  the  kitchen  table  a  rabbit  frozen  stiff;  yet 
there  it  was. 

"I  can  give  you  no  impression  the  sight  of 
that  rabbit  and  his  words  had  upon  me.  Had 
it  dropped  from  above,  I  do  not  believe  the  im- 
pression would  have  been  deeper.  Something 
seemed  to  say:  'See,  God  cares  for  you.  If  he 
can  give  you  a  rabbit  now,  can't  he  care  for  you 
and  your  boy?  Trust  him.'  Fear  and  doubt 
were  gone  in  a  moment,  and  great  joy  and  con- 

"■"•'•  In  the  summer  of  1851  the  scarlet  fever  broke  out  at  Bandy 
Lake  Mission,  Rev.  Samuel  Spates,  missionary.  Among  others, 
his  own  children  had  it.  'For  a  time  it  was  doubtful  whether 
they  would  live  or  die  ;  but  God  had  mercy  on  us,  lest  we  should 
have  sorrow  upon  sorrow.'  They  are  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  aid  of  a  physician  .'*'— "  L.  and  S..*'  pp.  310,  311. 
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fidence  took  their  place.  In  four  weeks  my  boy 
was  around,  with  no  disfiguring  scar  or  perma- 
nent injury.  Where  did  the  rabbit  come  from? 
No  miracle  about  it. 

"The  day  before  the  storm,  finding  our  stock 
of  provisions  was  getting  low  (we  did  not  have 
enough  to  last  one  family  two  weeks),  we  con- 
cluded we  must  do  something  to  help  us  out.  So, 
the  day  before  the  storm,  we  went  into  the  swamp 
and  set  'deadfalls'  to  catch  rabbits,  to  eke  out 
our  scanty  supply.  The  snowstorm  commenced 
about  midnight  of  the  day  we  set  the  traps. 
Brother  Marksman  heard  my  boy  say  he  could 
eat  a  piece  of  a  rabbit,  and  so,  when  I  started 
to  go  around  to  the  wigwams,  he  strapped  on  his 
snowshoes  and  went  to  our  traps.  I  could  not 
have  found  them;  but  he  had  no  difficulty,  and, 
in  digging  down  to  the  traps,  he  found  one  that 
had  been  caught  before  the  storm  commenced, 
took  it  out,  and  got  back  to  the  house  before  I 
did.  He  said  to  my  wife,  'Brother  Day  won't 
get  any  rabbit,  and  we  will  have  some  fun  when 
he  comes  in.'  So  he  threw  it  under  the  table, 
a  little  out  of  sight,  and  when  I  came  in  and 
he  saw  I  was  so  cast  down,  he  came  to  me,  with 
his  whole  countenance  beaming,  and  spoke  as  he 
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did.  Xor  did  God  forget  us.  We  went  out  after 
the  storm  and  set  fourteen  deadfalls,  and  caught 
as  many  as  sixty  in  a  week;  not  only  supplying 
both  families,  but  also  keeping  two  or  three  old 
women  from  starving. 

"When  the  snow  went  off,  and  we  could  get 
no  more  rabbits,  the  ducks  came  in  countless 
thousands;  and  as  the  ice  had  not  gone  out  of 
the  river,  they  lit  in  the  wild-rice  swamps;  and 
on  the  ice  it  was  easy  to  creep  up  and  shoot  as 
many  as  we  needed.  When  the  ice  went  out 
of  the  river  and  the  ducks  were  hard  to  get  at, 
then  the  fish  came  in  schools  out  of  Lake  Superior 
to  the  rapids,  to  spawn,  and  we  lived  on  the  fat 
of  the  land. 

"In  due  time  our  supplies  came  up  from  be- 
low. Meantime  God  came  in  power  among  the 
Indians,  and  the  year  proved  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  any  at  the  mission.  It  has  been  a 
labor  of  love  for  me  to  give  these  reminiscences 
of  Brother  Marksman;  and,  among  those  I  ex- 
pect to  meet  on  the  other  shore,  clothed  in  His 
likeness,  will  be  Peter  Marksman/' 


XIII. 
NAOMTKOffG. 

"Little  Rapids  was  still  the  rallying-point  for 
this  mission,  so  far  as  the  Indians  were  concerned. 
Here  were  the  farm,  the  mission-house,  chapel, 
and  other  buildings  and  conveniences.  Mission- 
ary operations  could  have  been  prosecuted  here 
with  increasing  advantage,  but  for  the  fact  that 
our  location  was  on  a  Government  Reserve,  and 
the  Indians  were  anxious  to  locate  somewhere  in 
which  there  was  a  prospect  of  making  a  perma- 
nent home  that  they  could  call  their  own.  They 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  Government 
would  allow  them  to  do  this  at  Little  Rapids. 
Their  desire  was  to  buy  land  and  hold  it  in  fee 
simple,  without  molestation. 

"At  this  station  we  had  a  small  class,  regular 
preaching,  and  other  religious  exercises,  a  Sab- 
bath-school and  a  day-school,  numbering  twenty- 
four   scholars,   taught  by  Rev.    P.    O.   Johnson, 
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assisted  by  Brother  Marksman.  Seven  children 
were  living  in  the  mission  family,  and  were  rapidly 
improving  in  every  respect.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  during  the  winter  [of  1848-9]."  * 

It  became  apparent  that  a  change  must  soon 
be  effected.  The  Indians  felt  that  they  must 
move,  and,  to  retain  our  watch-care  over  them, 
we  must  follow  them.  The  locality  selected  was 
Xaomikong,  situated  in  a  beautiful  cove  open- 
ing on  the  Tequamenon  Bay,  some  thirty-five 
miles  west  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  For  four 
years — 1848-52 — the  missionaries,  in  succession, 
were  Peter  0.  Johnson,  Salmon  Steele,  Ebenezer 
Steele,  with  Peter  Marksman  as  native  preacher, 
teacher,  and  interpreter.  Miss  Sarah  S.  Park, 
a  worthy  Christian  young  woman,  taught  the 
school  one  year.f  AVe  purchased  from  the  United 
States  Government  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  the 
Indians  bought  all  round  the  mission  tract.  As 
a  partial  showing  of  the  work  done  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  new  order  of  things,  the  follow- 
ing, from  my  report  of  1851,  will  show: 

" Within    one    vear   these    Indians    had    built 
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■i-Miss  Park  subsequently  married  Mr.  George  Foot,  of  the 
late  firm  of  James  Berry  &  Co..  Adrian,  Mich.  Mr.  Foot  was  a 
worthy  member  of  our  Church.  As  I  learn,  their  home  now  is 
Jackson,  Mich. 
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eight  or  ten  comfortable  log-houses.  They  were 
gradually  laying  aside  the  chase  and  turning  their 
attention  to  agriculture  and  other  industrial  pur- 
suits. From  their  proximity  to  the  lake,  and  their 
superior  skill  as  fishermen,  fishing  must  always 
be  one  of  the  pursuits  of  this  people,  and  one 
which,  if  properly  followed,  may  be  made  lucra- 
tive. It  must  be  to  them  what  the  farm  and 
the  trade  is  to  many  others.  Our  camp-meeting 
was  made  a  great  blessing  to  this  station.  The 
Indians  spent  much  of  the  summer  at  Whitefish 
Point,  engaged  in  fishing.  They  remained  longer 
than  they  would  have  done  on  account  of  the 
smallpox  which  broke  out  at  the  Sault,  and  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  sawmill,  within  six  miles 
of  the  mission.  Though  some  of  them  had  been 
exposed  to  this  dreadful  scourge,  up  to  the  time 
of  my  latest  intelligence  none  of  them  had  taken 
it.  One  woman  had  the  varioloid.  We  see  and 
own  in  this  the  hand  of  Providence."  * 

Considerable  clearing  was  done  by  the  In- 
dians on  the  land  they  purchased,  and  com- 
mendable efforts  made  at  farming.  The  im- 
provements  on  the  mission  were  a  comfortable 

*"L.andS.,"p.S67. 
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hewed  log  mission-house,   a  schoolhouse,   and  a 
house  fitted  up  for  the  interpreter. 

Some  notice  of  the  location  may  interest  the 
reader.  Here  was  the  great  place  for  fishing 
mentioned  in  Chapter  IV,  where  our  subject  and 
his  brother  had  all  but  perished  in  the  fog  and 
storm.  About  eight  miles  east,  at  Carp  River, 
was  a  sawmill.  Here  lived  a  part  of  the  band 
of  Indians  who  went  by  the  name  of  Waishhee. 
Westward  ixve  miles,  the  Tequamenon  River 
empties  into  the  bay.  Almost  due  north,  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles,  is  the  noted  Whitefish  Point. 
This  whole  coast,  from  Little  Rapids,  was 
traversed  by  the  missionaries  in  their  work.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Tequamenon  River  was  also 
a  small  band  of  Indians.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cameron, 
a  native  preacher  and  interpreter  connected  with 
the  Baptist  Mission,  lived  here,  with  several  of 
his  members,  the  most  noteworthy  of  whom  was 
Deacon  Skegud,  an  honor  to  his  Church,  and  just 
ripe  for  heaven,  as,  when  I  visited  him,  he  was 
in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  Scenes  about 
the  Tequamenon  River  have  been  rendered 
classic,  by  Longfellow,  in  his  legend  of  the  mar- 
velous little  people   called  Puk-Wudjies.      They 
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conspired  against  the  strong  man  Kwasind,  whose 
strength,  like  that  of  Samson  of  old, 

"  In  his  crown  alone  was  seated ; 
In  his  crown,  too,  was  his  weakness ; 
There  alone  could  he  be  wounded, 
Nowhere  else  could  weapon  pierce  him, 
Nowhere  else  could  weapon  harm  him. 
Even  there  the  only  weapon 
That  could  wound  him,  that  could  slay  him, 
Was  the  seed-cone  of  the  pine-tree, 
Was  the  blue  cone  of  the  fir-tree. 
This  was  Kwasind's  fatal  secret, 
Known  to  no  man  among  mortals  ; 
But  the  cunning  Little  People, 
The  Puk-Wudjies,  knew  the  secret, 
Knew  the  only  way  to  kill  him." 

These  pine-cones  the  Puk-Wudjies  gathered  in 
great  abundance,  "in  the  woods  by  Taquamenaw," 
and  heaped  them  in  great  piles  on  the  margin 
of  the  river,  where  the  red  rocks, 

"  Jutting,  overhang  the  river, 
There  they  lay  in  wait  for  Kwasind, 
The  malicious  Little  People."'* 

When  Kwasind  was  floating  lazily  down  the 
river  in  his  bark  canoe,  the  fairies  hurled  the 
pine-cones  upon  his  head,  when,  paralyzed,  he 
fell  dead  into  the   river,   and  his   canoe  floated 


Song  of  Hiawatha,  pp.  244-45. 
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down,  bottom  upward.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  marvelous  tale  of  Hiawatha  finds  its 
scene  largely  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pictured  Rocks 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  among  the  Ojibwas.  An 
Indian  chief  once  gave  me  a  little  wooden  man — 
an  image  which  had  come  down  through  four 
generations — to  represent  this  tutelar  divinity. 
I  presented  it  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Michigan  Conference. 

In  the  fall  of  1849  the  cholera  appeared  at 
the  Sault,  and  carried  off  a  number  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  but,  in  God's  good  providence,  none  of  our 
Indians  were  the  subjects. 

During  the  four  years  the  meetings  were 
largely  attended,  conversions  were  frequent,  in 
some  instances  a  wonderful  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  extra  work  of  removal 
from  the  old  location,  the  building  and  improve- 
ments to  be  made,  there  was  general  prosperity. 
I  quote  a  few  incidents: 

"At  9  A.  M.  we  met  for  love-feast.  .  .  . 
No  time  was  lost.  I  could  with  difficulty  close 
the  delightful  exercises  by  eleven  o'clock.  Others 
were  still  ready  to  speak.  All  seemed  to  feel 
that  God  was  in  our  midst.  My  attention  was 
attracted  more  particularly  by  an   aged  widow, 
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an  aunt  to  Brother  Marksman.  She  lived  about 
a  mile  from  the  settlement  in  the  woods,  and 
could  seldom  get  out.  Brother  Marksman  had 
visited  her  on  Saturday.  She  expressed  great  de- 
sire to  meet  with  us  on  Sabbath;  but  she  was  in 
charge  of  two  little  children,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  leave  them;  besides,  her  daughter  and 
little  boy  had  gone  to  the  Sault  for  provisions. 
How  she  managed  to  be  there  I  did  not  learn. 
At  any  rate,  she  was  in  the  love-feast  in  season. 
She  was  plainly  but  well  clad.  She  had  on  a 
good  broadcloth  shawl  and  a  clean  checkered 
apron.  Her  face  was  furrowed  with  age,  but  her 
hair  not  much  turned.  The  expression  of  her 
face  indicated  a  serene  frame  of  mind  and 
deep,  devotional  feeling.  I  occasionally  noticed 
the  moving  of  her  lips;  then,  with  her  handker- 
chief, she  would  wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 
After  the  meeting  had  progressed  at  some  length 
she  arose.  A  brother  arose  at  the  same  time, 
but  gave  way.  She  then  commenced,  in  a  sub- 
dued tone,  to  relate  what  God  had  done  for  her 
soul,  occasionally  pausing  to  give  vent  to  her 
overflowing  heart  in  tears.  Among  other  things, 
she  said  that  'she  had  not  language  to  express  what 
she  felt  in  her  heart  of  the  goodness  of  God.'    When 
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done  speaking,  she  fell  on  her  knees,  with  her 
face  on  the  mat  on  which  she  had  been  sitting, 
and  continued  for  a  time  as  if  engaged  with  God 
in  prayer.  Thus  passed  away  this  most  interest- 
ing love-feast."  * 

Following  this  was  a  melting  sacramental 
service.  The  ordinance  was  administered  to 
twenty-three. 

"At  night  Brother  Marksman  preached  to  a 
full  attendance  on  the  'one  thing  needful.'  The 
people  heard  the  Word  gladly."  f 

January  4,  1850,  I  went  to  iSTaomikong,  ac- 
companied by  the  Rev.  P.  0.  Johnson,  to  hold 
the  usual  quarterly-meeting.  "On  our  arrival, 
found  Brother  and  Sister  Marksman  hard  at  work 
making  preparations  for  the  Sabbath.  Our  new 
mission-house  looked  very  neat  and  comfortable. 
We  were  glad  to  find  such  a  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  to  share,  for  a  time,  in  the  results  of 
much  perplexity  and  hard  toil.  We  spent  the 
day  in  visiting  the  Indians.  Brother  Johnson 
preached  at  night — a  time  of  spiritual  good." 

The  love-feast  Sabbath  morning  was  memor- 
able. Twenty -two  spoke  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Twenty-eight    partook    of    the     Lord's     Supper. 

*  "  L.  and  8.,"  pp.  197-98.  +  Ibid. 
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"Both  rooms  of  the  mission-house  were  filled  and 
the  stairs  crowded  with  children.  At  an  invita- 
tion, thirteen  came  forward  to  unite  with  the 
Church.  One  had  been  a  Koman  Catholic ;  three 
were  children.  It  was  a  time  of  God's  power 
in  the  congregation ;  so  much  so  that  we  felt  con- 
strained to  dispense  with  the  usual  sermon  and 
turn  it  into  a  prayer-meeting.  And  such  was  the 
engagedness  of  the  members  and  seekers  that 
the  meeting  lasted  till  one  o'clock  P.  M.  Like 
Peter  on  the  Mount  of  Vision,  we  felt  to  say, 
'It  is  good  to  be  here.'  "  * 

During  the  following  winter  the  Rev.  S. 
Steele  wrote  me:  "Our  religious  prospects  are 
of  decided  improvement.  Meetings  of  all  kinds 
well  attended  and  interesting."  Mr.  Marksman 
wrote  me  about  the  same  time:  "The  Lord  is  now 
troubling  the  careless  and  heart-hearted  sinners 
here.  Last  evening,  after  the  exhortation  of 
Brother  Isaac  [Ka-ka-fcoons~],  Brother  Steele  told 
me  that  I  might  speak  also,  and  immediately  I 
lifted  my  cries  to  God  in  prayer:  '0  Lord,  thou 
hast  permitted  thy  poor  servant  to  see  sinners 
converted  to  thee  in  former  times !  O,  let  us 
see  sinners  coming  to  thee  this  evening !'     In  the 

*"  L.  and  8.,"  pp.  229-30. 
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name  of  God  I  got  up  and  exhorted  sinners  to 
come  to  Jesus  and  be  saved.  Four  persons  came 
forward  to  the  niourner's-bench.  We  labored 
till  nearly  ten  o'clock — had  a  most  excellent  meet- 
ing. They  all  prayed  till  the  tears  rolled  down 
their  cheeks.  Every  soul  in  the  house  was  in 
prayer.  One  of  Brother  Steele's  boys  prayed  with 
all  his  might.''  * 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Steele,  who  followed  his 
brother  Salmon,  wrote  from  Xaomikong:  "Our 
congregations  are  large,  considering  the  popula- 
tion. The  house  is  frequently  crowded  to  over- 
flowing. The  Indians  are  attentive  to  the 
preached  Word.  They  all,  saint  and  sinner,  male 
and  female,  old  and  young,  kneel  in  time  of 
prayer.  We  have  had  some  interesting  meet- 
ings, in  which  the  presence  of  Christ  was  realized 
among  his  people."  f 

The  Rev.  E.  Steele,  in  a  letter  of  January 
30,  IS 52,  gives  an  account  of  a  pagan  woman 
who  had  recently  embraced  the  gospel:  'Tn  a  con- 
versation with  Brother  Marksman  she  said:  <My 
husband,  who  is  a  pagan,  went  to  Grand  Island 
to  live  last  fall.     I  told  him  I  would  not  go,  but 

*•*  L.  and  S.,"  pp.  275-76. 
+  '-L.  and  S.,"  p.3»>4. 
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stay  at  Naomikong  with  my  daughter,  that  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  preached.  And  now  I  can  understand 
the  preached  Word  better  than  ever  before.  The 
light  has  broken  into  my  mind  gradually.  Some 
time  since  I  was  very  sick;  thought  I  should 
die;  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  dying  and 
being  buried  as  a  heathen,  but  felt  strong  desire 
to  die  and  be  buried  in  a  Christian  manner.  When 
I  felt  unhappy  in  my  heart,  I  went  and  prayed, 
and  my  mind  became  calm  and  happy;  and  for 
some  time  past  I  have  felt  a  desire  to  unite  with 
this  people — Methodists;  but  last  Sabbath  even- 
ing I  became  more  convinced  than  ever  before. 
I  now  present  myself.  I  am  now  willing  to  be 
baptized.'  The  next  Sabbath  she  was  baptized, 
and  received  into  the  Church  on  probation." 

From  the  same  letter:  "Sabbath  evening, 
after  a  warm  exhortation  and  an  invitation,  seven 
kneeled  at  the  altar  of  prayer,  and  cried  aloud 
for  mercy.  Praise  God!  0  Lord,  carry  on  thy 
blessed  work !" 

The  next  Tuesday  evening,  "twelve  came  for- 
ward as  seekers  of  religion,  among  them  three 
of  the  mission  boys.  A  young  woman  spoke. 
She  said:  'The  Lord  blessed  me  last  Sabbath  even- 
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ing  when  I  came  forward  for  prayers,  and  I  have 
been  happy  ever  since ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God 
assisting  me,  I  will  live  faithful  till  death.'  " 

The  next  Thursday  evening,  "at  the  usual 
prayer-meeting,  ten  came  forward  for  prayers. 
One  young  man  was  converted.  He  arose  and 
said,  'While  I  was  wrestling  with  God  in  prayer, 
I  felt  joy  in  my  heart,  and  my  heart  arose  up  to 
meet  God ;  and  now  I  know  that  Jesus  is  precious 
to  my  soul.'  "  * 

These  reports  give  living  examples  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  gospel  to  save  the  Indians.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1850,  Mr.  Marksman  followed 
the  Indians  to  their  fishing  near  Whitefish  Point. 
Living  in  a  wigwam,  he  taught  the  school  under 
a  temporary  shelter.  It  numbered  fifty-two 
scholars,  of  whom  thirty-five  were  boys. 

While  the  gospel  was  doing  its  benign  work, 
to  mold  aright  the  plastic  mind  of  childhood  and 
youth  and  to  bring  sinners  to  the  fountain  of 
living  waters,  it  was  seen  to  be  no  less  potent 
to  soothe  the  sorrows  of  the  dying  and  to  open 
to  their  vision  the  portals  of  immortality. 

One  man,  "Henry  O-ge-mah-be-nas,  which 
signifies     King     Hawk,     embraced     Christianity 

*"  L.  and  S.,"  pp.  305-66. 
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about  two  years  since,  and  we  trust  he  now  rests 
in  Abraham's  bosom."  A  more  striking  case  was 
that  of  a  young  man  whose  name  was  Francis 
Bangs,  who  died  in  holy  triumph.  I  add  here 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  young  man  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Steele,  and  published  in  the  Ladies' 
Repository  for  1852,  under  "The  Dying  Indian." 
Charles,  as  he  calls  him,  was  an  only  son,  the 
stay  and  staff  of  his  aged  parents,  and  his  father 
was  blind.  The  family  were  connected  with  our 
mission  in  Xaomikong.  But  let  us  hear  Brother 
Steele's  beautiful  description: 

"The  Sabbath  before  his  death,  the  writer, 
accompanied  by  the  Rev.  P.  Marksman  and  a 
few  friends,  waited  upon  Charles  with  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  his  own  request. 
It  was  a  season  of  holy  communion,  such  as  is 
rarely  the  privilege  of  man  to  enjoy.  From 
this  time  the  sick-room  of  Charles  became  a  scene 
of  moral  beauty.  His  soul  seemed  to  partake  of 
a  holy  ecstasy,  which  irradiated  his  emaciated 
countenance  with  unearthly  luster.  Never  did 
mortal  man  more  fully  bear  the  'image  of  the 
heavenly.'  The  transporting  power  of  faith 
seemed  to  bear  his  soul  above  the  sufferings  of 
the   bodv,   and   hold   it  entranced  to   the   throne 
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of  God.  From  the  time  that  he  received  the 
sacrament  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a  period  of 
four  days,  his  soul  was  constantly  employed  in 
praise  and  triumph,  and  he  died  with  the  name 
of  Jesus  upon  his  lips.  Thus  ended  the  life  of 
Charles.  It  was  as  brilliant  as  it  was  brief — 
as  consistent  in  health  as  it  was  triumphant  in 
death. 

"  'My  son/  exclaims  the  sightless  father,  ad- 
dressing the  lifeless  form  of  his  departed  son,  and 
passing  his  hand  over  its  cold  features,  Sve  weep 
not  for  thee;  we  know  that  thou  art  happy;  but 
we  weep  for  ourselves,  when  we  think  how  lonely 
we  shall  be  now  thou  art  absent  from  us;  but 
we  will  do  as  thou  hast  said,  and  follow  thee 
where  thou  art  gone.  Begone,  now,  my  son,  till 
we  meet  thee  in  heaven.'  " 

"  He  learned  to  light  in  heaven  his  spirit's  flame, 
And  bless  a  Savior's  with  Jehovah's  name." 

(Mrs.  E.  M.  Chandler.) 

As,  during  all  those  years,  the  relations  of 
myself  and  family  were  most  intimate  with  the 
missionaries  and  their  work,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
out  of  place  to  name  here  one  of  the  greatest 
sorrows  of  our  life — the  death  of  the  only  boy 
God  gave  us,  on  September  24,  1850. 
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Singular,  as  a  coincidence,  the  Rev.  John 
Clark,  when  superintendent  of  those  misisons, 
buried  a  little  daughter  in  the  soldiers'  cemetery 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  the  Rev.  William  H.  Brock- 
way,  a  successor,  laid  by  her  side  the  remains 
of  a  bright  little  son,  of  some  two  summers ; 
lastly,  in  the  same  relation  to  the  missions,  we 
placed  beside  the  two  all  that  was  mortal  of  our 
darling  boy.  There,  in  that  receptacle  of  military 
dead,  rest  the  remains  of  the  trio  of  infant  mis- 
sionaries, as  a  part  of  the  sacrifices  to  that  work 
among  the  Indians.  The  following  lines  from 
"Carrie's  Dream,"  tell  the  pathetic  story: 

Little  Hexry. 

'*  My  years,  the  sacred  number  seven  ; 
And  Copper  Harbor  was  our  haven. 
Here  gladsome  news  to  me  was  told, — 
A  lamb  was  added  to  our  fold. 
I  clasped  him  loving  in  my  arms. 
And  was  delighted  with  his  charms  ; 
I  smoothed  his  silken  auburn  hair, 
And  kissed  his  rosy  cheeks  so  fair. 
He  was  to  me  a  brother  born, 
That  sunny,  radiant,  happy  morn. 
Dear  little  Henry  sprightly  grew, 
The  nucleus  of  our  loves  so  true, 
And  oft,  when  father  used  to  come 
From  toilsome  journeys  to  his  home, 
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The  first  upon  his  steps  to  wait, 

"Was  darling  Henry  at  the  gate. 

But  0,  how  changeful  seasons  bring 

Disease  and  death  upon  the  wing! 

Two  varied  years  had  scarcely  fled 

When  Henry,  our  dear  boy,  was  dead ! 

He  left  his  Willie  bird  to  sing. 

And  here  and  there  a  toyish  thing. 

His  new  but  vacant  little  chair  ; 

Our  home  !  what  emptiness  was  there  ! 

From  God  did  this  bright  cherub  come, 

It  was  His  right  to  take  him  home  ; 

Good,  when  He  gives,  or  takes,  the  same, — 

Forever  blessed  is  His  name. 

We  laid  him  by  the  Sainte  Marie, 

The  Falls  to  chant  his  lullaby 

Till  the  loud  trump  his  grave  shall  shake, 

And  him  from  dust  to  life  awake." 


XIV. 

FEAST  OF  "THE  TABERNACLES." 

This  was  held  at  Whitefish  Point  in  July  of 
1852.  All  in  attendance  were  Indians,  except 
some  of  the  missionaries.  It  was  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  work  narrated  in  the  previous 
chapter.  It  was  carefully  written  up  at  the  time, 
and,  with  slight  additions  from  my  journal,  was 
published  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal 
and  in  the  Missionary  Advocate: 

"On  the  12th  of  July  we  had  quite  an  arrival 
at  our  place  of  Indians  and  ministerial  brethren 
from  Canada,  to  unite  with  us  in  a  camp-meeting 
to  be  held  at  Whitefish  Point,  about  fifty  miles 
distant,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Most  of 
the  next  day  was  spent  in  procuring  supplies  and 
arranging  preliminaries.  We  arrived  at  the  en- 
campment early  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  14th, 
a  day  in  advance  of  the  time,  and  were  happy  to 
find  several  tents  already  on  the  ground,  among 
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which  were  those  of  the  Rev.  E.  Steele  and  the 
Rev.  P.  Marksman,  from  Naomikong." 

The  following,  dated  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  July 
27,  1852,  contains  the  official  report: 

"To  the  Corresponding  Secretary: 

"Rev.  ajstd  Dear  Brother, — In  my  last  I  ap- 
prised you  of  our  intention  to  hold  a  camp-meet- 
ing at  Whitefish  Point,  Lake  Superior,  to  com- 
mence on  the  loth  instant." 

In  the  account  given,  this  is  mentioned  as 
perhaps  the  first  one  ever  held  north  of  Lower 
Michigan,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
But,  later,  I  learned  of  one  held  by  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Brockway  at  Quah-qua-wah-ming,  noticed 
in  Chapter  XI  of  this  work: 

"It  was  a  union  meeting.  Rev.  Mr. 
McDougall,  from  Garden  River,  Canada,  united 
with  us,  and  brought  with  him  forty  Indians  from 
his  mission. 

"Through  his  influence  we  were  favored  with 
other  very  valuable  help  from  Canada,  for  which 
we  can  not  in  too  strong  terms  express  our  sense 
of  gratitude.  Their  labors  were  greatly  blessed 
to  the  good  of  our  people.     These  were — 

"Rev.  L.  Warner,  chairman  of  the  Barrie  Dis- 
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trict,  Canada  }Yest,  a  large  and  laborious  mission 
district,  including  eighteen  stations.  Mr.  Warner 
is  a  gentleman  of  a  large,  robust  frame,  a  broad 
and  full  English  face,  the  very  picture  of  perfect 
health.  From  the  cast  of  his  cranium  a  stranger 
would  award  to  him  a  high  degree  of  intellectual 
prominence.  There  is  in  his  carriage  an  air  of 
hauteur,  but  this  is  only  in  appearance.  If  the 
discourses  he  preached  while  among  us  were  a 
fair  specimen,  he  ranks  considerably  above 
mediocrity  as  a  preacher.  They  were  excellent, 
not  as  specimens  of  pulpit  oratory  in  the  popular 
sense,  but  as  clear,  full,  Scriptural  exhibitions 
of  gospel  truth,  practically  applied  to  the  hearers, 
and  accompanied  with  the  unction  and  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Blessed  with  uncommon  strength 
of  lungs  and  great  compass  of  voice,  he  made 
the  encampment  resound  with  his  thundering  ap- 
peals to  the  hearts  of  sinners.  Nor  was  he  any- 
where more  at  home,  or  more  active,  than  in  the 
prayer-meeting.  This  last  remark  is  true  of  all 
our  English  brethren  who  were  with  us.  While 
in  their  sermons  they  cast  into  the  deep  the  gospel 
net,  by  the  fervency  of  their  prayers  they  helped 
to  draw  it  ashore,  and  gather  up  the  fishes. 

"But  much  as  we  prized  the  services  of  Mr. 
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Warner,  we  were,  if  possible,  still  more  rejoiced 
to  have  with  us  the  experienced,  venerable,  and 
much-beloved  Indian  preacher,  Rev.  Peter  Jones,* 
whose  praise  is  in  all  the  Churches.  His  dignified 
appearance,  holy  walk  and  conversation,  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  spirit,  the  holy  fervor  of  his  soul,,  and 
the  persuasive  eloquence  with  which  he  preached 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  won  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  all  on  the  ground.  We  esteemed 
him  not  only  as  a  brother  beloved,  but  were  con- 
stantly reminded  by  his  deportment  of  some  of 
our  venerable  bishops — an  office  which,  de  facto, 
he  filled  among  his  brethren,  though  untitled  and 
not  in  the  line  of  the  would-be  succession.  Long 
may  he  yet  live  to  bless  the  Church!  And  may 
his  crown  in  heaven  be  filled  with  stars,  as  seals 
of  his  ministry  on  earth  I" 

Since  the  above  lines  were  written,  Mr.  Jones 
has  passed  to  his  reward.  Some  years  since  I  was 
a  guest  at  his  home,  near  London,  Canada,  where 
his  widow  was  living.  To  most  who  will  read 
these  pages  it  may  not  be  known  that  Mrs.  Jones 
was  an  English  lady  of  culture  and  refinement, 
and  that  Mr.  Jones  was  married  to  her  in  the 


*  Mr.  Jones  was  indeed  an  Ojibwa  of  the  Ojibwas,     The  beau- 
tiful hymns  they  sung  were  translated  by  him. 
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city  of  New  York  by  Dr.  Nathan  Bangs,  our 
then  missionary  secretary.     But  I  am  digressing. 

"Next  we  had  with  us  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sallows, 
lately  stationed  at  the  Bruce  Mine — a  man  of 
delicate  constitution,  of  fair  preaching  abilities 
and  an  ardent  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
Master's  kingdom.  These  were  our  visitors  from 
abroad. 

"The  Rev.  George  McDougall,*  who  is  our 
neighbor,  we  'esteem  very  highly  for  his  work's 
sake,'  as  a  devoted,  untiring,  and  successful  mis- 
sionary. And  his  assistant,  Rev.  Brother  Blaker, 
is  a  good  helper. 

"As  to  the  preachers  on  our  own  side,  I  will 
only  say  that,  'by  the  grace  of  God,  we  are  what 
we  are.' 

"We  had,  in  all,  nine  preachers,  and  Jesus 
in  the  midst.  We  had  throughout  the  meeting 
a  demonstration  that  Methodism  is  one,  and  Meth- 
odist preachers  are  one,  the  world  over. 

" Commencement. — As  the  misisonaries  and  a 
goodly  number  of  Indians  were  on  the  ground 
on  the  14th  hist.,  we  commenced  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  instead  of  the  next,  the  time 

♦Some  years  since,  this  devoted  missionary  perished  in  the 
snows  of  the  Hudson  Bay  country  while  prosecuting  his  work  to 
rescue  and  save  the  Indians. 
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appointed.  We  had,  in  all,  twenty  tents  on  the 
ground,  two  of  which  were  connected  with  our 
mission — one  for  the  preachers,  and  the  other, 
a  large  tent,  occupied  by  the  Rev.  E.  Steele's 
family  from  Xaomikong,  where,  in  connection 
with  Brother  McDougall's  tent,  the  kind  sisters, 
with  much  hospitality,  ministered  to  our  wants. 
About  two  hundred  Indians  attended  the  meet- 
ing ;  not  as  many  as  we  had  expected ;  many  were 
providentially  hindered.  There  were  four  tents 
from  Kewawenon,  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles. 

"Divine  Blessing. — From  first  to  last  we  were 
constrained  to  own  the  hand  of  a  kind  Providence. 
We  were  much  blessed  in  getting  to  and  from 
the  ground.  We  were  remarkably  preserved  from 
sickness,  though  we  had  no  small  ground  to  fear 
that  the  smallpox  might  make  its  appearance 
among  the  Indians,  as  some  had  been  exposed. 
Some  from  Garden  Eiver,  after  having  come  as 
far  as  the  Sault,  returned  home  again  for  fear 
of  this.  We  were  favored  with  excellent  weather, 
and  with  no  disturbance  from  any  source.  There 
was  not  a  dog  to  move  his  tongue  against  us. 
A  more  orderly  camp-meeting  was  probably  never 
held.     The  Indians  who  had  been  on  the  ground 
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before  us,  fishing,  caught  abundance  of  fish,  and 
came  and  threw  them  on  the  shore  for  common 
use ;  so  that,  with  the  bread  we  took  from  home, 
we  had  a  good  supply  of  the  same  food  to  eat 
on  which  Christ  fed  the  hungry  multitudes.  And, 
best  of  all,  we  were  fed  spiritually;  sinners  were 
powerfully  converted,  backsliders  reclaimed,  the 
Church  greatly  quickened,  and  God's  name  glori- 
fied in  the  salvation  of  souls.  Under  the  first 
sermon  a  shower  of  melting  mercy  was  poured 
down  upon  us,  while  Brother  Jones,  who  preached, 
gave  us  an  account  of  the  work  of  God  among 
the  Indians  in  Canada,  and  then  related  his  own 
Christian  experience. 

"The  Meeting  a  Novelty  to  the  Indians. — But, 
though  an  unction  and  power  attended  the  Word 
preached,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  In- 
dians were  led  to  drink  in  the  camp-meeting  spirit. 
All  was  new.  They  had  only  heard  about  these 
meetings.  But  at  last,  en  masse,  they  threw  off 
the  shackles.  With  the  mighty  weapon  of  prayer 
they  besieged  the  Eternal  Throne.  In  the  hand 
of  omnipotent  faith  it  became  the  hey  to  unlock 
the  door  of  mercy  and  salvation,  and  the  healing 
stream  flowed  plenteously  all  around.  Then  was 
seen  the  wounded  penitent,  whose  conscience  had 
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been  transfixed  by  the  arrow  from  Jehovah's 
quiver,  crying  for  mercy.  There  lay  prostrate 
the  soul,  smitten  to  earth  under  the  mighty  power 
of  God.  There  was  seen  the  prodigal  returning 
again  to  his  Father's  house.  Mingled  with  the 
cries  and  groans  of  penitents  were  heard  the 
shouts  and  praises  of  souls  redeemed  and  saved. 
Parents  were  seen  bending  over  their  weeping 
children,  to  point  them  to  Jesus,  and  children 
were  seen  weeping  and  praying  over  unconverted 
parents;  brother  interceded  in  behalf  of  brother, 
and  sister  in  behalf  of  sister.  Here  was  a  struggle 
which,  to  a  thoughtless  world,  might  have  ap- 
peared like  disorder.  But  it  was  with  each  a 
struggle  for  salvation,  and,  in  the  view  of  heaven, 
presented  a  scene  of  greater  moral  sublimity  than 
all  the  boasted  pageantry  of  earth.  'There  is  joy 
in  heaven  among  the  angels  of  God'  when  sin- 
ners repent.  TVe  do  not  know  how  many  were 
converted;  we  think  at  least  thirty,  besides  those 
reclaimed.  And  among  those  converted  it  was 
matter  of  rejoicing  to  see  an  old  heathen  woman, 
perhaps  eighty  years  old,  the  mother  of  David 
King,  chief,  from  Kewawenon.  She,  with  several 
others,  infants  and  adults,  was  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity.     About  thirty  united 
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with  the  Church,  to  be  enrolled  at  their  respective 
residences.  We  think  there  are  others  who  will 
unite  at  their  homes. 

"Marriage. — A  wedding  took  place  on  Sab- 
bath evening  in  the  altar.  The  couple  were  from 
Garden  River.  They  appeared  very  young,  and 
the  mother  held  in  her  arms  a  sprightly  infant. 
The  missionary  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  while 
Brother  Jones  performed  the  service,  after  which 
the  child  and  its  mother  were  dedicated  to  God 
in  baptism.  One  of  our  clerical  friends  present, 
not  understanding  much  Indian,  and  supposing 
the  whole  to  be  a  baptismal  ceremony,  noticing 
that  the  officiating  minister  paid  almost  exclusive 
attention  to  this  couple,  to  the  neglect  of  some 
candidates  for  baptism  standing  near,  exclaimed, 
'Br other  Jones,  you  have  forgot  them/  the  per- 
sons alluded  to.     The  scene  was  a  novel  one. 

"Missionary  Meeting. — Saturday  afternoon 
we  had  a  deeply-interesting  missionary-meeting. 
An  Indian  brother — Bev.  Mr.  Blaker — was  called 
to  the  chair,  and,  after  a  pithy  opening  speech, 
presided  with  much  dignity.  Short  speeches  were 
made  by  several  ministers  and  Indians,  and  a  very 
cheering  missionary  spirit  pervaded  the  meeting. 
As  time  had  advanced,   and  much   remained  to 
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be  done  preparatory  to  the  holy  Sabbath,  no  col- 
lection was  taken  upon  the  spot.  But  this  was 
done  privately,  by  Brother  Blaker  among  the  In- 
dians from  Canada,  and  by  Brother  Marksman 
among  our  own.  The  result  was  announced  on 
the  Sabbath,  which  proved  good,  for  our  people 
pledged  and  paid  over  forty  dollars ;  all  of  which 
we  hope  to  have  ready  by  Conference.  The  In- 
dians from  Canada  contributed  liberally,  accord- 
ing to  their  numbers — over  thirteen  dollars.  I 
think.  On  account  of  the  poverty  of  our  Indians, 
we  have  made  no  attempt  of  this  kind  before ; 
but  we  judged  that  the  time  had  come  to  incul- 
cate more  fully  the  truth  that  'it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive/  An  Indian  from  Kewa- 
wenon  gave  three  dollars  in  money;  and  a  pious 
widow  came  into  our  tent,  and  said  that  she  had 
not  much  to  give,  but  left,  as  a  testimonial  of 
her  love  to  the  cause,  fifty-six  cents.  The  widow's 
mite  will  have  its  reward. 

"The  Love-feast  and  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. — We  spent  the  Sabbath  till  afternoon 
in  these  delightful  exercises.  Thirty-three  per- 
sons spoke  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  their  souls. 
While  so  doing  our  hearts  were  strangely  warmed 
with  God's  love.  The  day  was  beautifully  clear; 
10 
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the  very  atmosphere  seemed  benignant  with  the 
smile  of  heaven.  The  slight  rustling  among  the 
forest  pines  was  only  indicative  of  the  heavenly 
zephyrs  which  were  fanning  our  spirits.  The 
bight  sun  reminded  us  how  brightly  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  was  shining  into  our  hearts.  The 
surrounding  stillness  seemed  to  say  that  the  dove 
of  mercy  was  poised  over  the  congregation,  to 
witness  the  confession  of  sinners  saved.  Angels, 
with  intense  interest,  were  gazing  upon  the  scene. 
All  things  conspired  to  say,  'How  dreadful  is  this 
place !  This  is  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the 
gate  of  heaven.'  Many  who  would  gladly  have 
spoken  could  not  for  want  of  time.  At  the  sacra- 
ment, which  immediately  followed,  seventy-nine 
persons  communed.  Many  will  in  heaven,  we 
trust,  remember  this  blessed  season.  At  the  risk 
of  extending  this  sketch,  I  copy  the  testimony  of 
several  of  our  Indian  brethren  given  in  the  love- 
feast.  I  am  enabled  to  do  this  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Rev.  Peter  Jones,  who  interpreted  what 
they  said.  There  were  some  whose  remarks  we 
did  not  get;  and  of  others,  only  a  part  was  ob- 
tained : 

"Bev.  P.  Marksman  said:  'I  will  tell  a  little 
what  God  has  done  for  my  soul.     I  am  happy  in 
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my  heart.  I  love  God  and  my  brethren.  I  de- 
sire my  Indian  brethren  to  be  converted.  The 
day  is  clear.*  I  know  that  trials  are  ahead,  but 
I  will  overcome  all  through  Christ.  I  hope  to 
receive  a  crown  of  glory.  It  is  a  high  day  to  us 
all.  May  God,  in  Christ,  bring  us  all  to  meet 
in  heaven!" 

"Rev.  Mr.  Blaker,  from  Garden  Kiver,  said: 
'It  is  seven  years  since  my  father  died,  who  ex- 
horted me,  on  his  death-bed,  to  serve  God.  Joseph 
Skunk  was  the  means  of  my  conversion,  five  years 
ago.     I  will  fight  my  passage  through  till  death.' 

"Rev.  Joseph  Taunchy  said:  'The  sun  shines 
in  my  heart.  I  am  in  poor  health.  Am  resolved 
to  serve  God.  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  some  con- 
verted to  God  last  night.' 

"Thomas  Nah-ben-a-osh  said:  'I  am  young,  f 
I  gave  my  heart  to  God  while  young.  I  have 
passed  through  many  trials.:}:  Many  of  my  re- 
lations have  gone  to  heaven.  I  hope  to  meet  all 
in  glory.    I  desire  the  prayers  of  all  God's  people/ 

"Pi-ah-be-dah-sing,  one  of  the  chiefs  from 
Garden    River,    said:    'I   would   be    glad   if   the 

*  He  meant  spiritually  as  well  as  literally. 

+  Probably  thirty.    He  felt  young. 

t  One  of  these  trials,  his  heathen  father  burned  to  death  in  a 
fit  of  intoxication.  Ruth  Nah-ben-a-osh,  his  mother,  was  one  of 
the  best  Christian  women  at  our  mission. 
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weather — sun  of  the  Great  Spirit — would  stop 
to  allow  the  meeting  to  continue  longer.  I  am 
thankful  for  the  labors  of  Brother  McDougall. 
I  am  very  happy  in  my  heart.  I  know  that  God 
has  changed  my  heart.' 

"John  Ogishta,  once  a  boarding-scholar  at  our 
mission,  said:  'Since  I  heard  Brother  Pitezel  I 
have  been  trying  to  serve  God.  I  was  converted 
last  spring  in  the  sugar-bush,  under  Brother 
Marksman's  preaching. ' 

"Ah-be-tali-ge-zhile  said:  'I  was  converted  to 
God  in  the  sugar-bush,  last  spring  [same  time  as 
the  one  above].  I  was  very  happy.  I  long  for 
the  conversion  of  my  relatives.  I  am  very  happy 
now,  and  ever  since  I  came  here.' 

"G.  Bedell,  from  Kewawenon,  said:  'I  think 
I  have  just  come  to  life.  I  am  very  happy.  Last 
night,  while  praying  for  sinners,  it  was  like  heaven 
on  earth.  The  singing  was  heavenly.  I  feel  as 
if  I  must  go  and  tell  all  the  Indians  how  good 
Jesus  is.' 

"Johnson  Sky  said:  'I  feel  that  I  must  give 
thanks  to  God.  Seven  years  since  I  was  told  that 
I  was  a  sinner.  I  felt  sick  in  my  heart  and  prayed. 
By  and  by  my  wife  left  me,  and,  on  her  dying 
bed,  exhorted  me  to  serve  God.     When  I  heard 
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last  winter  that  this  camp-meeting  was  going  to 
be  held,  I  was  glad.  I  have  been  greatly  blessed 
since  I  came  here.' 

"Moses  O-mon-o-mon-ee  said:  'I  have  been  a 
stumbling  Christian;  I  rose  up,  and  then  fell;  I 
found  that  I  was  not  soundly  converted.  But 
since  I  came  here  my  soul  has  been  blessed,  and 
now  the  sun  shines  very  bright  and  clear/ 

"Mother  Waishkee  said:  'I  am  very  happy. 
One  of  my  sons  died,  and  on  his  deathbed  ex- 
horted me  to  be  faithful.  I  am  glad  that  I  am 
here.  I  know  that  God  loves  me.  I  am  thank- 
ful to  see  my  children  turning  to  God.  I  hope 
to  meet  my  brethren  and  sisters  in  heaven.'     ' 

"Ruth  Nah-ben-a-osh  said:  'I  am  glad  in  my 
heart.  I  am  glad  to  feast  with  my  brethren.  Re- 
ligion is  very  good  for  me.  I  will  try  to  meet 
all  in  heaven.' 

"Sarah  Pwaun  said:  'I  feel  very  small  in  my 
heart.  By  faith  I  see  my  children  in  heaven, 
who  exhorted  me  to  be  faithful.  I  often  shed 
tears  of  joy.  I  am  very  happy  now,  and  want 
the  prayers  of  the  brethren.' 

"David  King,  chief,  from  Kewawenon,  said: 
'It  has  been  ten  years  since  I  began  to  pray.  I 
am  very  glad  to  be  here  to  unite  with  the  people 
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of  God  in  this  feast.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have 
heard  the  words  of  the  Great  Spirit  which  were 
brought  to  me  from  the  East' 

"Adam  Ah-nun-goo,  from  Lake  Viex  Desert, 
converted  from  heathenism  last  winter  at  Kewa- 
wenon,  said:  'I  feel  the  good  feeling  in  my  heart. 
As  the  sun  now  shines,  so  does  the  heavenly  sun 
now  shine  in  my  heart.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  now 
arise  and  go  to  my  Father.'  * 

"Nancy  Asher  said  that  she  was  happy  in  the 
Lord. 

"William  Pwaun,  one  of  the  chiefs  from 
Naoniikong,  said:  i About  ten  years  ago  John  Kah- 
beege  came  here.  I  then  began  to  pray.  I  was 
converted  in  the  woods  when  alone.  I  was  very 
happy  all  the  night.  I  could  not  sleep,  I  was  so 
happy.  When  the  morning  came  I  felt  as  if  a 
host  of  angels  were  around  me.  I  looked  up  to 
heaven  and  saw,  by  faith,  the  glory  of  heaven. 
I  went  and  told  my  family  what  God  had  done 
for  my  soul.' 

"Metash,  from  Garden  River,  said:  'I  have 
Jesus  for  my  Sun.' 

"Louis  Waishkee,  chief,  from  Waishkees  Bay, 
said:  'I  have  been  taught  in  all  the  arts  of  the 

*Some  years  later  Adam  died  in  triumph  at  Kewawenon. 
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old  Indian  ways;  but  I  have  cast  them  all  away. 
Religion  grows  better  and  better.' 

"Henry  Kakal-oons  said:  'I  am  well  known  by 
my  Indian  brethren,  and  what  I  have  been — a 
great  sinner.  I  am  very  poor.'  This  is  all  I  got 
of  what  he  said,  though  he  was  evidently  much 
blessed. 

"Isaac  Kdkakoons,  who  had  apparently  been 
a  long  time  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  speak, 
said:  'I  know  that  my  mind  centers  on  Christ. 
It  goes  right  to  God;  for  this  reason  I  am  very 
thankful.' 

"Ogishia,  chief,  from  Garden  River,  arose  and 
stood  upon  a  bench  in  the  altar,  and  said:  lI  put 
myself  in  a  conspicuous  place,  that  you  may  look 
at  a  poor  Indian  who  has  a  very  heavy  load.  I 
want  to  tell  what  is  the  state  of  my  poor  body 
and  heart.  I  am  almost  fifty  years  old.  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  earthly  pleasure,  and  these 
things  now  make  me  cry.  Nothing  formerly 
could  make  me  cry,  only  when  my  children  were 
called  away  from  me.  I  have  lost  several.  My 
eyes  have  often  wept;  I  have  lost  my  brothers 
and  sisters;  I  have  seen  them  die.  Now,  since 
I  have  come  here,  I  rejoice  to  hear  the  words 
that  I  have  heard,  and  to  see  what  I  have  seen. 
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I  am  glad  that  Brother  McDougall  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  me  along.  About  twenty  years 
ago  I  heard  about  the  Great  Spirit.  Eev.  Mr. 
McMurray,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  continued 
with  us  about  six  years.  I  then  exhorted  the 
Indians  to  become  Christians.  Metash  joined  in 
with  me.  But  I  found  that  I  was  only  deceiving 
myself.  Xow  I  have  found  out  what  the  true 
religion  is.  My  eyes  weep  and  my  heart  shakes. 
When  I  lost  my  children  I  felt  very  sorry.  I 
was  very  anxious  that  they  should  all  do  well. 
When  I  was  young  I  was  accustomed  to  fast,  and 
to  blacken  my  face  with  charcoal.  Some  years 
ago  I  gave  my  son  John  to  the  mission-school  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  He  did  not  do  right  when  he 
ran  away  from  the  school;  but  now  he  is  weep- 
ing on  account  of  the  goodness  of  God.  I  wish 
him  to  be  useful.  When  I  heard  of  the  fast*  I 
set  apart  the  whole  day  that  my  soul  might  be  fed. 
I  desire  to  walk  with  my  brethren,  and  go  on  with 
them  in  the  good  way,  and  meet  them  in  heaven. ' 
"Close.  —  The  camp-meeting  —  formally  — 
closed    on   Monday    afternoon.      A    sermon    was 

*  Saturday  till  afternoon  was  set  apart  for  Casting  and  prayer. 
Ogishta  did  not  break  his  fast  till  Sunday  evening!  And  then  was 
urged  to  eat !  Christian,  here  learn  self-denial.  The  body  was  un- 
fed for  two  days  that  the  sold  might  be  fed. 
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preached  by  Brother  Jones,  and  we  then  marched 
around  the  ground  and  sung,  while  each  gave 
to  the  other  the  hand  in  affectionate  farewell; 
but,  in  truth,  though  most  orderly,  it  was  the 
driest  farewell  I  ever  witnessed.  The  wind  was 
ahead,  and,  much  as  our  brethren  from  abroad 
wanted  to  leave  the  ground  that  day,  the  Indians 
were  sagacious  enough  to  know  that  this  was  out 
of  the  question;  they,  therefore,  rather  smiled 
than  wept,  at  being  so  hoaxed. 

"Well,  camp-meeting  was  now  over,  but  Ave 
were  all  as  firmly  fixed  as  ever.  Something  must 
be  done.  The  first  thing  we  knew  the  Indians 
were  collecting  about  the  stand,  and  we  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  rite  of  Indian  christening  was 
about  to  be  performed." 

"In  the  published  account  of  this  meeting  I 
did  not  give  the  particulars  of  this  naming  process. 
Its  novelty  was  interesting  to  us,  and  may  be 
equally  so  to  the  reader,  and  is,  therefore,  here 
briefly  described. 

"The  chief,  from  Garden  River,  made  an 
opening  speech,  in  which  he  mentioned  'the  bene- 
fits which  the  Indians  had  received  from  the  labors 
of  the  ministers,  and  that  they  wished  to  remem- 
ber them,  but  they  had  names  that  it  was  diffi- 
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cult  for  them  to  speak.  He  was  going  to  give 
Mr.  Warner  a  name  that  any  child  could  under- 
stand.' He  then  named  him  so  that  all  could 
hear — 'Shingwank,'  the  'Pine-Tree/  by  the  way, 
the  name  of  the  aged  Garden  Kiver  chief, 
Ogishta's  father.  He  then  said  that,  'when  Shing- 
wank  should  come  among  them  the  next  year, 
and  should  lift  up  his  voice,  they  must  all  gather 
around  him  as  chickens  around  an  old  hen;'  to 
which  all  heartily  responded,  'HaiahP 

"They  next  named  the  writer  through  Wm. 
Pwaun,  who  acted  as  speaker — the  name  'Wah- 
zah-wah-wa-doong,'  the  'Yellow  Beard.9  Yellow 
Beard  is  an  old  family  name,  and  was  the  name 
of  one  of  the  best  Indians  ever  connected  with 
the  Tequdhmenah  band,  who  died  a  few  years  since 
in  the  faith  of  the  Christian,  lamented  by  all  who 
knew  him.  I  was  then  addressed  as  a  brother  by 
the  acting  chief,  Pwaun. 

"Bev.  E.  Steele  was  next  named  'I-ah-be-wa- 
dic,7  which  signifies  'The  Male  Elk9  He  was 
warmly  greeted  afterward,  as  were  the  rest,  as  a 
brother  now  adopted  by  the  Indians. 

"At  night  we  had  a  famous  temperance-meet- 
ing. Louis  Waishkee,  an  Indian  chief,  made  a 
dignified  president.     The  meeting  was  addressed 
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l»v  several  speakers.  Marked  attention  was  paid 
to  all  that  was  said.  A  pledge  of  total  abstinence 
was  presented,  and  one  hundred  and  five  persons 
signed — most  of  the  Indians  then  on  the  ground. 

"Tuesday  morning,  after  breakfast,  we  left 
the  encampment,  in  a  large  batteau,  with  the  In- 
dians from  Garden  Kiver  and  the  preachers  fr  >m 
Canada,  amidst  abundant  cheers,  the  firing  of 
guns,  etc. 

"Xow,  my  dear  brother,  I  have  given  you  a 
hastily- written  account  of  this,  to  us,  interesting 
Lake  Superior  camp-meeting.  You  can  only  get 
a  glimpse  through  this  imperfect  sketch.  But  I 
hope  that  at  least  it  will  be  seen  and  felt,  that 
true  religion  is  the  same, 

1  In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ;' 

the  same  in  the  heart  of  a  poor  northern  Indian 
as  in  the  heart  of  an  Anglo-Saxon ;  that  the  name 
of  Jesus  is  that  which  charms  the  fears  and  soothes 
the  sorrows  of  the  heathen;  and  that, 

'  Where  He  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy.' 

"That  souls  have  been  saved  and  God  glorified 
is  to  us  cause  of  rejoicing;  'yea,  and  we  will  re- 
joice.'   Pray  for  our  continued  prosperity. 

"Affectionately  yours,         J.  H.  Pitezel." 
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After  the  Rev.  Peter  Jones  returned  home, 
he  wrote  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  mis- 
sionary tour  to  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  which 
was  published  in  the  Christian  Guardian, 
Toronto,  in  which  our  camp-meeting  was  described 
quite  minutely.  His  complete  acquaintance  with 
the  Ojibwa  enabled  him  to  seize  upon  the  peculiar 
expression  of  the  language,  so  as  to  present  it 
with  great  force.  He  thus  describes  our  temper- 
ance-meeting : 

"The  wind  being  contrary,  we  were  obliged 
to  tarry  on  the  ground  another  night.  In  the 
evening  we  held,  a  temperance-meeting.  Chief 
Waubojig  Waishkee  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
made  a  short  speech,  after  which  the  following 
brethren  addressed  the  meeting:  Warner,  Pitezel, 
Steele,  Gregory,  Bedell,  Shingwank,  and  myself. 
The  usual  pledge  was  then  readily  signed  by  one 
hundred  and  five  Indians.  Chief  Ogishta  was 
then  requested  to  proclaim  the  number  who  had 
given  their  names  to  the  cause  of  temperance, 
which  he  did  in  a  masterly  manner,  causing  his 
powerful  voice  to  resound  through  the  woods  and 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  a  great  distance. 
He  rose  up  and  said:  'Hear  me,  hear  me; 
Ogishta  has  been  chosen  to  proclaim  the  result 
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of  this  meeting.  The  number  of  Indians  who 
now  say  that  they  will  never  again  drink  the  fire- 
water is  one  hundred  and  five.  These  one  hun- 
dred and  five  Indians  now  say  that  there  shall 
be  no  more  deaths  by  drowning  in  the  water; 
no  more  burning  to  death;  no  more  quarreling; 
no  more  bruised  eyes ;  no  more  dragging  the  wife 
by  the  hair  of  her  head;  no  more  murders;  and 
you  who  are  husbands  now  say  you  will  no  more 
be  jealous  of  your  wives,  and  you  wives  say  you 
will  no  more  be  jealous  of  your  husbands;  and 
last  of  all,  Ogishta  says  that  he  also  will  no 
more  be  jealous  of  his  wife.  This  is  all  I  have 
to  say.'  At  the  conclusion  of  each  sentence  the 
usual  Indian  exclamation  of  lHaiah  P  was  shouted 
from  many  voices  throughout  the  camp-ground. " 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  place  for  a 
word  about  the  singing  of  the  Indians.  Nothing 
gave  such  transports  of  joy  to  these  simple-hearted 
people  as  their  devotional  singing.  It  was  the 
worship  of  God  in  loftiest  strains,  in  which  all 
united.  None  who  ever  heard  them  will  say  that 
they  had  not  charming  voices,  to  blend  in  sweet- 
est melody.  They  sung,  as  Wesley  would  say, 
"lustily." 

Their  singing  was  not  exquisite  harmony,  nor 
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operatic  explosives  of  voice,  of  highest  art  of 
voice-culture,  to  the  neglect  of  poetic  sentiment 
and  meaning,  without  which  singing  is  no  more 
worship  than  "sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal." — it  may  be  beautiful  'performance.  It 
was  what  the  hymn  said  that  created  emotions  of 
penitence,  sorrow,  gratitude,  joy,  and  praise  to 
God.  Among  their  favorites  were,  "0  for  a 
thousand  tongues  [Indians']  to  sing!"  Another, 
"Jesus,  my  all,  to  heaven  is  gone."  They  never 
wearied  in  singing  this  grand  old  hymn.  As  a 
specimen  I  add,  in  Ojibwa,  the  old  missionary 
hymn,  "From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains."  In 
the  collection  of  hymns  by  Rev.  Peter  Jones,  the 
English  only  of  this  hymn  is  given.  Whether 
Mr.  Marksman  made  his  own  translation,  or  ob- 
tained it  elsewhere,  I  can  not  say.  One  line  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  first  stanza.  Here  is 
the  hymn: 

Missionary  Hymn. 

1.  Ke-wa-de-noong  a-yah-jig 
Kuh-ya  goo  Shah-wah-noong 
Kuh-ya  a-pung-e-she-moog 
Ka-de-mah-ke-se-jig 
A-wah-kah-ne-goo-she-jig 
Pah-gwah-nah-we-se-win 
We-ween-dah-mah-goo-se-wog. 
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2.  Me-ne-sun  a-be-tung-ig 
Me-shah  ge-che-gum-eng 
0-mah-ze-ne-ne-me-won 
Ma-ne-doo  ka-wah-jin 
Che-ke-de-mah-ge-se-wog 
Ewh  ke-kain-dah-ze-gwah 
A-zhe-shah-wain-ne-me-nong 
Ke-mah-ne-doo-me-naun 

3.  Ka-che-wah-saish-kah-goo-wod 
Ke-je-cheeh-goo-nah-nig 
E-me-nah-mah-wah-dah-nig 
Te-be-kuk  a-yah-jig 
Che-shah-wain-dah-goo-se-win 
Nah-nin-dah-ah-dah-nig 
AVah-ya-quah-kah-me-gah-nig 
A-ne-dah-nah-ke-jig 

4.  Xah,  noo-din  mah-je-yah-sin 
Ke-che  ke-che-gah-meeng 
Me-ze  che-dal-tah-goosh-kog 
Ah-ke  a-ne-goo-quog 
Pah-tah-sing  kah-oon-je-naid 
O-shah-wain-je-ga-win 

AVeen  che-gah-nah-wah-bah-mind 
Che-me-nah-wah-ze-wind. 


XV. 

SHIFTING  SCENES. 

We  have  before  been  made  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Marksman's  appointment,  in  1841,  to  the 
Lakeville  Indian  Mission,  and  the  wonderful 
power  that  there  attended  his  preaching.  As  far 
as  I  can  find,  from  the  Minutes,  he  was  at  that 
time  and  place  the  pioneer  preacher  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan.*  As 
far  back  as  1832,  Bradford  Erazee  was  sent  to 
"Saginaw  Mission."  In  1835,  William  H.  Brock- 
way  was  sent  to  this  mission;  and,  back  to  1830, 
Leonard  B.  Gurley  was  sent  to  "St.  Joseph  Mis- 
sion." But  these  were  domestic  missions,  mostly 
among  the  white  population,  if  not  exclusively 
so.  But  for  the  first,  as  above,  we  have  named 
an  Indian  mission,  and  Marksman  as  the  mis- 
sionary, appointed  by  Michigan  Conference. 

♦  In  a  letter  from  E.  D.  Young,  speaking  of  the  work  among 
the  Indians,  he  says:  "The  first  work  of  revival  was  in  1840,  under 
the  labors  of  two  young  men  from  Canada.  Then  the  work  was 
carried  forward  by  Marksman."    He  followed  in  1811. 

160 
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Eleven  years  had  elapsed  since  lie  left  Lake- 
ville  for  his  loved  Superior.  Now  again,  in  1853, 
he  is  sent  "below,"  and  appointed  to  the  Janes- 
ville  Indian  Mission,  associated  with  his  old  col- 
league, Peter  O.  Johnson.  A  pretty  good  brace 
of  Peters, — Johnson,  measuring  six  feet  four  in 
his  boots,  and  a  match  for  almost  any  backwoods 
emergency,  already  well  acquainted  with  Indian 
peculiarities  and  wants,  with  adaptability  to  meet 
them;  Marksman,  on  the  other  hand,  naturally 
robust  and  strong,  inured  to  hardships  and  dangers 
in  the  wilderness  and  on  the  deep,  an  Ojibwa  of 
the  Ojibwas,  at  home  among  his  own  people,  re- 
fined and  gentlemanly  among  others, — so  mated, 
these  men,  each  with  a  wife  in  sympathy  with  his 
work,  were  prepared  to  do  battle  for  Israel's  God. 

During  those  intervening  years  the  Indian 
work  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  was 
cared  for.  The  Indian  bands,  scattered  about, 
occupied  different  localities,  surrounded  by  the 
encroachments  of,  in  too  many  instances,  un- 
principled whites,  willing  that  the  natives  should 
be  exterminated  if  but  their  greed  could  be  satis- 
fied. To  counteract  rum  and  ruin,  and  save  men 
and  women  for  whom  Christ  died,  worthy  men 
of  the  Michigan  Conference  entered  heartily  into 
11 
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this  work.  Some  were  presiding  elders  of  great 
districts,  giving  the  Indian  work  supervision; 
others  were  confined  to  this  work. 

Let  me  name  some  of  the  men:  George  Smith, 
Daniel  C.  Jacokes,  Larmon  Chatfield,  George 
Bradley,  George  W.  Brown,  Israel  Coggeshall, 
Orrin  D.  White,  and  E.  D.  Young;  with  such 
native  helpers  as  John  Kahbeege,  J.  Elliott, 
Henry  Jackson,  and  Joseph  Bushay. 

The  labors  of  the  Rev.  George  Bradley  have 
been  the  occasion  of  more  than  passing  remark. 
Such  progress  had  the  Indians  made  in  religion 
and  civilization  as  to  call  forth  from  Bishop  Janes 
the  remark,  substantially,  that  "His  far-reaching 
plans  for  the  future  of  the  Indians  have  earned 
for  him  the  title  of  philanthropist."  * 

It  will  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  our 
narrative  if  we  note  that,  in  1856,  the  Michigan 
Conference  was  divided,  and  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  work  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  being  given 
to  the  new  (the  Detroit)  Conference,  the  Mich- 
igan retained  control  over  the  Indian  missions  in 
the  Lower  Peninsula.  They  were  imperium  in 
imperio — a  power  within  a  power — a  separate  and 
distinct  work  within  the  evangelistic  work  of  the 

*  Bishop  Janes,  at  the  Michigan  Conference  of  1871. 
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settlers  of  both  Conferences.  This  wheel  within 
wheels  occasioned  no  friction.  All  were  brethren 
and  co-laborers  in  one  great  work. 

When  we  consider  the  appointments  of  Mr. 
Marksman  in  Lower  Michigan,  onward  from  1853, 
our  designation  of  "Shifting  Scenes"  will  appear 
appropriate.  I  copy  from  the  abstract  furnished 
me  by  the  Rev.  W.  I.  Coggeshall,  presiding  elder 
of  Grand  Rapids  District.  Let  us  follow  the 
record: 

a1853 — Junior  preacher  at  Janesville  Indian 
Mission,  with  P.  O.  Johnson  in  charge.  This  is 
on  the  Flint  District,  George  Smith,  presiding 
elder. 

"1854 — Kazier  Indian  Mission,  and  preacher 
in  charge. 

"1855 — Junior  preacher  at  Janesville,  with 
P.  O.  Johnson  in  charge. 

"1856 — Grand  River,  in  the  Indian  Mission 
District,  W.  H.  Brockway,  presiding  elder;  and 
here  he  was  in  charge. 

"1857 — Preacher  in  charge  of  Pesahgening 
Mission,  on  the  Isabella  Indian  Mission  District, 
with  George  Bradley  presiding  elder. 

"1858 — Saginaw  Bay  Mission,  preacher  in 
charge. 
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"1859— Same  as  in  1858. 

"1860 — Transferred  to  Detroit  Conference, 
and  stationed  at  Iroquois  Point  and  Sugar  Island. 

"1861 — Transferred  to  Michigan  Conference, 
and  stationed  at  Oceana  Indian  Mission. 

"1862 — Transferred  to  Detroit  Conference, 
and  stationed  at  Iroquois  and  Sugar  Island." 

The  last  transfer  severed,  for  all  time,  his 
connection  with  the  Michigan  Conference.  Eight 
out  of  these  ten  years  were  spent  with  his  old 
Conference. 

Two  events  of  importance,  one  dating  back 
of  these  dates,  may  be  named  here: 

In  1850  he  was  readmitted,  as  a  deacon,  into 
full  connection  with  the  Michigan  Conference. 
On  the  5th  day  of  October,  1862,  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  he  was  ordained  elder  by 
Bishop  Levi  Scott,  presiding  over  the  Michigan 
Conference,  from  which  he  transferred.  Of  these 
eight  years  in  Lower  Michigan  we  are  without 
satisfactory  record,  except  for  the  year  1856.  Be- 
ginning with  the  first  month  of  the  year,  we  have 
a  daily  record  for  several  months,  with  scarcely 
the  omission  of  a  day.  A  glance  at  his  life,  as 
here  revealed,  will  afford  a  very  satisfactory  view 
of  the  whole  eight  years  in  which,  with  the  ap- 
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proval  of  his  Conference  and  the  favor  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church,  he  went  in  and  out 
as  a  faithful  shepherd  of  the  scattered  flock  in 
the  wilderness.  This  year,  1855-6,  we  find  him 
at  Janesville,  associated  with  Peter  O.  Johnson. 
We  have  no  hint  concerning  what  took  place  up 
to  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  He  begins  it 
with,  "1  feel  like  renewing  my  covenant  with  my 
blessed  Maker  and  Preserver,  to  serve  him  better 
than  I  ever  have  done  yet."  At  the  time  him- 
self and  family  rejoiced  in  the  blessing  of  good 
health.  "Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  who 
has  fed  us,  clothed  us,  etc.,  the  past  year." 

Like  some  other  preachers,  he  had  domestic 
cares.  He  "put  up  a  stove  in  his  study,  and  made 
a  wood-box."  Now  we  find  him,  "after  prayers 
in  the  morning,  going  out  to  hunt  deer.  After 
pursuing  two  deer  until  night,  he  returned  home 
"without  deer  and  with  empty  stomach — hunter's 
luck."  But  at  night  they  had  "a  lively  prayer- 
meeting."  At  another  time  he  went  out  to  hunt, 
and  "the  Lord  gave  him  a  fine  deer."  In  one 
of  his  morning  meetings,  attended  by  many  people, 
he  "read  and  explained  the  General  Rules  of 
our  Church."  How  many  pastors  do  this  now? 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  he  "revised  the 
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class-books,  and  found  forty-eight  members — two 
joined  last  Sunday — in  all,  fifty  members  in 
O-gah-kah-ning  band." 

The  quarterly-meeting  in  the  olden  time  was 
a  noted  occasion.  Among  those  Indians  it  had 
not  lost  its  early  prestige.  On  the  10th  of  the 
month  he  chopped  wood  nearly  all  day  to  get 
ready  for  the  quarterly-meeting  to  be  held  the 
next  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  next  day  he 
put  down  a  carpet  in  his  room.  In  the  evening 
his  old  superintendent,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brock- 
way,  came.  A  brother,  W.  Tuttle,  came  also, 
"bringing  our  supplies — also  to  attend  our  meet- 
ing." His  colleague,  the  Rev.  P.  0.  Johnson, 
was  sick,  and  could  not  come.  In  the  evening, 
"Brother  Tuttle  preached  and  Brother  Irons  in- 
terpreted the  sermon.  Good  meeting.  The  peo- 
ple shouted  for  joy." 

The  forenoon  of  the  12th  was  spent  by  Mr. 
Marksman  and  the  elder  in  visiting.  At  one 
o'clock  P.  M.  the  quarterly-meeting  commenced. 
"Brother  Brockway  preached,  and  Brother  Jack- 
son interpreted.  House  was  very  full  with 
people."  Quarterly  Conference  followed.  The 
license  of  Pe-dwa-ive-dum,  an  exhorter,  was  taken 
away — the  cause,  a  fight  with  his  wife.     "Brother 
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Freeman,  the  missionary  of  Kazier  Mission,  and 
Brother  Merch  came  clown  to  assist  us  in  our 
meetings.  Freeman  preached,  and  Brother  S. 
Kurcklin  interpreted  the  sermon.  Good  meet- 
ing.   The  Lord  was  with  his  people." 

Sunday  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  with  a  house 
full  of  people,  the  love-feast  commenced.  "Glo- 
rious time."  Brockway  preached,  and  Marksman 
interpreted  the  morning  sermon.  "0,  what  a 
shouting  and  happy  congregation  was  there !  In 
the  midst  of  the  shouting,  we  went  on  singing, 
'Jesus,  my  all,  to  heaven  is  gone.'  That  only 
increased  the  joy  of  the  happy  people."  Three 
children  were  baptized.  The  Lord's  Supper  fol- 
lowed. "Great  many  came  weeping  to  the  table, 
partaking  of  the  bread  and  wine,  emblems  of  the 
broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  our  blessed  Lord." 
At  night  preaching,  exhortation,  prayer-meeting 
closed  the  interesting  Sabbath  services. 

Monday  morning  was  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  the  Quarterly  Conference.  At  this  meeting 
"Brother  Carlton  was  examined  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,"  and,  by  vote  of  the  Conference, 
was  licensed  to  preach.  After  dinner  the  elder 
and  the  other  visiting  brethren  left  for  their 
homes.      "We  felt  very  thankful  to  these  good 
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brethren  for  their  assistance."  Such  a  quarterly- 
meeting, — how  much  like  those  so  in  repute  in  the 
days  of  the  fathers ! 

The  winter. was  intensely  cold.  For  about  six 
weeks  from  the  first  of  January  no  rain  had  fal- 
len. Meantime  Mr.  Marksman  became  almost 
unable  to  preach  from  a  very  serious  and  pro- 
tracted affection  of  the  lungs.  But  he  continued 
to  travel,  preach,  and  interpret,  often  when  it  was 
presumptuous  to  do  so.  Toward  the  close  of  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  he  speaks  of  another  quarterly- 
meeting.  This  was  held  at  a  place  called  Ke-che- 
ah-se-ning.  They  had  to  go  on  the  ice  most  of 
the  way.  To  be  in  season,  they  arose  at  two  in 
the  morning,  and  were  ready  to  start  before  day- 
light. Himself,  wife,  little  girl,  "Brother  Green 
Bird,  his  folks,  etc. — ten  of  us,  besides  children, 
for  one  team."  En  route,  at  Saginaw  City,  they 
halted  at  "Brother  Johnson's,"  the  preacher  in 
charge.  The  ice  on  which  they  traveled  the  rest 
of  the  way  had  dangerous  air-holes.  The  day  was 
pleasant,  and  they  reached  Ke-che-ah-se-ning  in 
the  afternoon,  in  time  for  the  meeting.  Tuttle 
preached  and  Kurcklin  interpreted.  At  night, 
"Brother  Elliott  preached,  and  Brother  Iron  in- 
terpreted." 
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As  usual,  at  nine  o'clock  Sunday  morning  the 
love-feast  commenced.  "Brethren  and  sisters 
spoke  very  well.  Brother  Brockwav  preached; 
Kurcklin  interpreted."  Six  children  and  one  adult 
were  baptized.  "Many  came  forward  to  the  Lord's 
table  with  tears  of  joy,  some  shouting  as  they 
went  away  from  the  table  of  our  blessed  Lord 
Jesus."  In  the  evening,  Johnson  preached  and 
Iron  interpreted.  The  meeting  ended  with  a  "glo- 
rious prayer-meeting."  At  half-past  eleven 
o'clock,  tired,  they  went  to  bed.  Marksman,  wife 
and  girl,  Brockwav,  and  Johnson,  went  home  on 
Monday.  "We  had  meeting  in  the  evening. 
Brother  Brockwav  preached,  and  I  interpreted  the 
sermon." 

The  elder's  work  here  was  no  sinecure,  nor 
was  his  couch  a  bed  of  roses.  Wednesday  follow- 
ing the  quarterly-meeting,  accompanied  by 
Brothers  Johnson  and  Marksman,  he  went  to  Pah- 
sah-e-guning  to  preach  to  the  people  there.'  "It 
was  a  very  cold  clay,  with  north  wind.  We  got 
there  after  noon.  We  were  treated  very  kindly 
by  the  chief  of  this  place.  We  went  to  see  the 
sick  young  man  Samuel.  His  heart  shone  with 
the  love  of  God!"  "Brother  Brockwav  preached 
in  the  evening,  and  I  interpreted  the  sermon.     The 
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Lord  was  with  us."  This  visit  of  Mr.  Brockway 
ended  with  a  wedding.  The  next  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 29th,  Mr.  Marksman  "married  a  couple, 
after  exhorting  them  to  love  each  other  and  make 
each  other  happy." 

We  do  not  wonder  at  the  gratitude  with  which 
he  closes  the  month.  "I  feel  very  thankful  to 
Almighty  God  for  preserving  me,  my  wife,  and 
our  child  to  the  close  of  another  month.  O  that 
our  love  to  God  may  be  greatly  increased !" 

An  explanation  in  regard  to  Mr.  Brockway's 
district  will  be  in  place  here.  Having  the  same 
name,  it  has  been  confounded  with  the  "Indian 
Mission  District"  he  had  traveled  up  Lake  Su- 
perior— two  far-separated  and  entirely  different 
works.  When  I  left  the  Indian  Mission  District, 
Lake  Superior,  in  1852,  on  account  of  the  enlarg- 
ing work  among  the  miners,  the  name  was  appro- 
priately changed  to  "Lake  Superior  District."  In 
1855  the  old  name  was  fitly  given  to  the  new  dis- 
trict in  Lower  Michigan.  The  mistake,  here  al- 
luded to,  was  made  in  the  memoir  of  Brother 
Brockway  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Michigan  Con- 
ference, 1892. 

In  the  month  of  March  most  of  the  Indians 
were  in  the  sugar-bush,  and  the  meetings,  for  a 
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time,  were  not  so  regular.  At  each  quarterly- 
meeting  Mr.  Marksman  received  as  his  salary, 
from  the  elder,  about  seventy-five  dollars.  To 
supplement  this  meager  pay,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  his  old  skill  as  a  hunter  was  called  into  requi- 
sition. He  purchased  six  steel  traps.  As  the  ice 
began  to  disappear  he  was  found  in  his  small  log 
canoe,  hunting  ducks,  at  times  without  "luck;" 
but  he  tells  of  bringing  in  at  one  time  "six  fine 
ducks."  Then  he  "shot  six  pigeons  on  the  wing, 
fat"  and  good.  One  day  he  brought  home  eight 
muskrats.  At  another  time,  accompanied  by  one 
of  the  Indians,  he  went  down  the  Saginaw  River 
and  killed  "seventeen  muskrats,"  and  his  friend 
about  as  many.  Again  he  followed  the  river  for 
the  same  purpose.  He  spent  the  whole  day  in 
fruitless  effort.  But  he  continued  through  the 
night,  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  caught 
"nineteen." 

Occasionally  he  was  called  to  interpret  in  cases 
of  disputed  land-titles,  and  then  to  appear  in  court 
to  interpret  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  For  this 
work  he  received  pay.  The  mention  of  these  facts 
shows  the  versatility  of  his  genius. 

As  the  season  passed  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  visit  "his  country,"  as  he  called  Lake  Superior. 
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In  the  month  of  July,  with  his  family,  he  took 
steamer  for  Detroit;  here,  for  a  few  days,  attend- 
ing to  sundry  matters  of  business.  On  the  15th 
day  of  July  they  took  passage  on  the  steamer 
North  Star  for  the  Sault.  They  had  as  fellow- 
passoiigers,  hound  for  the  "Lake  Superior  Indian 
Camp-meeting,"  James  Shaw,  the  presiding  elder 
of  the  district,  Wellington  II.  Collins,  and  Manas- 
seh  Ilickey.  On  the  boat  he  picked  up  a  number 
of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  in  which 
was  a  notice  of  the  recent  death  of  the  Rev.  Peter 
Jones,  whom  he  claimed  as  his  spiritual  father. 
He  was  deeply  affected  by  the  news.  He  says: 
"My  poor  heart  ached  all  this  afternoon  for  that 
good  man  of  God.  I  would  cry  out  after  him,  as 
Elisha  did  to  the  Prophet  Elijah,  "O,  my  father, 
my  father  P  O,  that  his  mantle  may  fall  on  me, 
to  follow  his  usefulness,  and,  by  and  by,  go  up  and 
see  him  in  heaven  where  Jesus  is !     Amen." 

The  company  from  below  were  warmly  greeted 
at  the  camp-meeting  at  Point  Iroquois.  But  the 
warmest  and  most  tender  affection  of  the  Indians 
was  lavished  upon  Mr.  Marksman  and  family. 
Their  long-absent  evangelist — almost  apostle — 
had  returned  to  them.  Here  were  gathered  In- 
dians from  L'Anse,  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
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away,  and  from  the  north  .shore  of  Lake  Superior; 
able  preachers  from  Canada,  besides  the  strong 
men  from  our  own  side.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  the  meeting  was  one  of  great  power ;  that, 
under  the  Word  as  preached  men  and  women  fell 
to  the  ground  as  if  slain  in  battle ;  that  converts 
were  multiplied  and  the  cause  of  Christ  was  tri- 
umphant. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  here.  The  camp-meet- 
ing ended,  "Brothers  Shaw,  Collins,  Hickey,  Mc- 
Connell,  myself,  and  two  other  brethren,"  went 
down  to  the  Sault.  Here,  after  visiting  friends, 
holding  meetings,  etc.,  a  trip  was  set  on  foot  to 
go  to  the  Kewawenon  Camp-meeting.  It  was  to 
be  a  coasting  trip.  A  large  boat  was  secured  for 
the  purpose.  The  company  was  made  up  of 
aBr other  Holt  and  myself,  nine  other  brethren, 
six  sisters,  and  six  children."  Two  of  the  men 
were  Indian  chiefs,  and  were  appointed  captains 
of  the  expedition.  They  had  their  mates,  stew- 
ards, porter,  etc.  Combating  the  adverse  ele- 
ments in  such  a  voyage,  they  were  about  two 
weeks  on  the  way.  The  warm  embrace  of  friends 
at  old  Kah-he-ica-oo-naun  was  very  nearly  a  du- 
plicate of  what  happened  at  Iroquois,  and  the 
power  of  the  meeting  was  fully  equal. 
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The  visit  completed,  Mr.  Marksman's  mind 
turned  anxiously  to  his  field  in  Lower  Michigan. 
Going  to  Eagle  River,  he  and  his  family  took 
steamer  for  the  Sault.  Here,  with  some  anxiety 
and  trepidation,  he  left  his  wife  and  child  with 
friends.  Trusting  the  outcome  to  Divine  Provi- 
dence, he  took  passage  on  a  steamer  for  Detroit; 
from  Detroit  via  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road to  Fentonville,  and  thence  by  stage  to  Flint. 
From  this  place  he  at  once  went  to  the  Indian 
camp-meeting.  Here  were  gathered  about  "one 
thousand  Indians'7  and  a  considerable  number  of 
whites.  He  met  here  Brother  Johnson  and 
others — "very  glad  to  see  each  other."  His  heart 
was  made  glad  at  meeting  here  Indians  to  whom 
he  had  preached  fifteen  years  before  at  Lakeville, 
converted  under  his  ministry,  "still  faithful  in  the 
service  of  our  Heavenly  Father;  some  from  the 
east  and  from  the  west,  and  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south." 

In  some  of  the  meetings  among  the  Indians, 
there  were  singular  manifestations,  not  unlike 
those  mentioned  by  Peter  Cartwright  and  others. 
"I  visited,"  he  says,  "the  chief  of  this  band.  He 
related  to  me  his  experience  before  he  was  con- 
verted and  about  his  conversion."     It  was  in  sub- 
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stance,  that,  at  a  camp-meeting  at  Port  Sarnia, 
Canada,  among  the  Indians,  he  became  convicted. 
"During  preaching,  he  felt  distress  and  agony  of 
spirit/7 — sweat  profusely  all  over  his  body. 
"When  he  kneeled  down  he  began  to  shake  all 
over,  and  was  in  great  darkness.  He  sang  with 
heathen  songs,  and  felt  that  the  very  devil  was  in 
him.  He  vomited  and  foamed  at  the  mouth,"  not 
unlike  some  of  the  demoniacal  possessions  of  old. 
But  a  great  change  came  over  him — "felt  some- 
thing come  out  of  him ;  he  began  to  feel  all  light — 
very  happy;  his  heart  was  filled  with  love  and 
joy."  "It  seemed  he  saw  a  very  white  humming- 
bird flying  round  his  heart.  He  did  not  eat  for 
the  space  of  four  days."  But,  as  of  old,  the  gos- 
pel was  the  power  of  God  to  save  and  make  a  good 
man  out  of  him. 

As  to  the  genuineness  of  Mr.  Marksman's 
work  at  the  old  stations  of  Lakeville  and  Nebesing, 
the  Kev.  E.  D.  Young  says:  "My  first  experience 
in  missionary  work  was  in  1846,  when  Bradley 
was  the  missionary  on  the  Flint  Indian  Mission, 
with  Kahbeege  for  interpreter.  His  work  was 
greatly  blessed.  It  was  both  deep  and  permanent. 
When  I  entered  upon  the  work,  on  the  same 
ground,  Marksman  was  remembered  by  the  old 
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LakeviQe  band  with  great  respect.  Most  of  those 
converted  under  his  influence  have  gone  on  to  the 
happy  home  on  the  other  shore.7' 

Onr  view  of  the  work  in  this  portion  of  the 
great  field  would  be  incomplete  without  the  notice 
that  Mr.  Marksman's  schoolteacher  was  J.  Elliott, 
who  was  also  an  interpreter.  George  Elliott,  a 
preacher,  was  often  with  them.  All  this  time  the 
generous  hospitality  of  Mr.  Marksman  and  his 
wife  was  conspicuous.  Mail-carriers  from  the 
Sault  invariably  stopped  with  them.  As  many  as 
eight  or  ten  persons  at  a  time  were  fed  and  lodged 
under  their  roof.  The  preachers,  white  and  In- 
dian, came  and  went  on  terms  of  close  intimacy. 
Notably  among  these  were  his  colleague,  John- 
son, Revs.  Samuel  Clements,  of  Saginaw  City,  and 
T.  J.  Joslin,  of  Lower  Saginaw.  The  families  of 
these  brethren  often  exchanged  visits. 


XVI. 

1         IKOQUOIS. 

We  have  here  another  base  of  operations.  We 
have  before  followed  the  Indians  from  their  old 
and  loved  station  at  Little  Rapids  to  Naomikong. 
It  is  still  what  remains  of  the  once  familiar  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Mission,  for  a  second  time  striking 
their  tents  and  building  homes,  erecting  mission- 
houses,  making  gardens,  farms,  and  improvements 
on  Point  Iroquois;  showing  that,  as  of  old,  they 
"had  no  certain  place  of  living." 

This  point  is  at  the  head  of  the  beautiful  River 
Sainte  Marie,  on  the  American  side,  as  Gross  Cap 
is  on  the  Canadian  side,  about  sixteen  miles  above 
the  Falls.  The  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  with 
her  numerous  tributaries,  find  here  an  outlet,  to 
swell  the  volume  of  the  lower  lakes. 

The  name  above  is  historic.  Iroquois,  in  his- 
tory, means  a  once  mighty  confederacy  of  war- 
like and  powerful  Indian  tribes,  who  were  a  terror 
12  177 
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to  the  white  settlements  and  to  other  tribes  of 
natives.  They  were  known  as  the  "Five  Nations ;" 
namely,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Mohawks, 
and  Oneidas.  After  1712,  by  taking  in  the  Tus- 
caroras,  from  Carolina,  "the  addition  of  this  new 
tribe  gained  them  the  name  of  the  'Six  Na- 
tions.' "  * 

As  was  mythology  and  tradition  among  the 
old  nations,  so  the  myths  and  legendary  lore  of 
the  Indians  are  interesting  to  all  who  would  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  Indian  life  and  character. 
In  this  connection  I  give  one  of  these  legends  as 
I  received  it  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Marksman. 
Whether  true  or  not,  it  lived  in  the  memory  of 
the  Indians,  as  it  passed  from  father  to  son,  as  a 
verity.  At  the  time  we  were  making  a  trip  on 
foot  to  Naomikong.  It  was  during  the  "crust 
moon,"  or  month  of  March,  so  named  because  the 
snow  then  becomes  so  firmly  crusted  over  as  to 
support  the  traveler  without  snowshoes.  We  so 
far  trusted  the  "crust  moon,"  as  to  leave  our 
snowshoes  at  home.     We  did  not  need  them. 

"Before  us  some  eight  miles,  across  the  ice, 
was  Point  Iroquois.  Still  further  ahead  was  in 
sight  an  island  called  by  the  Indians  Nod-o-wa- 

*  See  Finley's  "Life  Among  the  Indians,"  pp.  93,  98. 
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^e-gun-e-min-e-slia — literally,  the  island  of  the 
bones  of  the  Eod-o-wag,*  a  warlike  tribe  of  In- 
dians, who  were  deadly  enemies  of  the  Ojibwas, 
and  who,  as  tradition  says,  were  massacred  by  the 
latter  on  Point  Iroquois. 

"Their  story  is  that  'those  Indians  had  been  at 
war  with  the  Ojibwas,  and  whenever  they  killed 
an  Ojibwa  they  roasted  and  ate  him.  The  Ojibwas 
had  at  that  time  a  large  village  at  the  Sanlt  Ste. 
Marie.  They  had  heard  of  the  coming  of  this 
tribe,  and  took  their  departure  from  the  Sanlt, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  whom  they  took  to 
Parisian  Island,  and  there  concealed  them.  They 
sent  three  Indians  to  see  where  the  Nodowag 
should  camp.  These  the  Nodowag  canght  on  the 
way,  killed  them,  and  took  them  to  Point  Iroquois. 
Here  they  made  a  huge  fire,  roasted  the  men  they 
had  taken,  and  feasted  and  danced  nearly  all  night. 


*  "By  Nodowag,  the  Chippewa  Indians  doubtless  meant  the 
Dakotas  or  Sioux,  who  from  time  immemorial  have  been  deadly 
enemies  to  each  other.  The  term  nodowessi  has,  from  an  early 
date,  been  applied  by  the  Chippewas  to  the  Sioux.  Nodowag  is 
probably  only  another  form  of  the  same  word.  Governor 
Ramsey,  of  Minnesota  Territory,  thinks  that  the  Chippewas  used 
the  word  nodowessi  as  synonymous  with  the  term  enemies,  of 
whatever  tribe.  See  a  very  elaborate  and  able  document  from 
his  pen  on  the  various  Indian  tribes  under  his  supervision,  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs,  for 
1849-50,  p.  68." 
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Their  fire  was  seen  by  the  Ojibwas,  who  made 
preparations  to  fall  npon  them.  Jnst  before  day 
the  Nodowag  all  lay  down,  and  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep.  The  Ojibwas  surrounded  them,  and  so 
arranged  that  two  persons  should  seize  on  each 
tent  simultaneously.  By  this  means,  at  a  given 
signal,  each  tent  was  thrown  down  on  its  inmates, 
who  were  all  captured  and  slain,  except  one,  whose 
ears  they  cut  off,  and  then  sent  him  home,  to  bear 
the  news  to  his  friends."  * 

We  now  come  to  notice  more  specifically  Mr. 
Marksman's  connection  with  Iroquois  Point.  In 
1860  he  was  transferred  to  the  Detroit  Confer- 
ence, and  this  was  his  station.  In  1861  he  was 
transferred  back  again  to  the  Michigan  Confer- 
ence, and  served  on  Oceana  Indian  Mission.  In 
1862  he  was  transferred  again  to  the  Detroit  Con- 
ference, and  appointed  to  Iroquois  Point,  which 
charge  he  served  up  to  1870,  making  in  all  nine 
years  at  Iroquoi*. 

Two  of  these  years  the  Minutes  connect  Sugar 
Island  with  Iroquois  Point.  These  Indians,  I  in- 
fer, in  the  absence  of  proof,  composed  the  band  of 
Indians  living  at  Mah-shkoo-ta-sah-ga,  twelve  miles 
below  Little  Rapids,  when  I  was  at  the  Sault  Ste. 

*UL.  and  S.,"  pp.  192-94. 
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Marie  Mission,  and,  possibly  a  band  at  Garden 

River,  Canada,  about  the  same  distance.  I  often 
visited  and  preached  to  these  bands  at  the  points 
named.  To  the  nine  years  mentioned,  when  Iro- 
quois was  the  central  point.  Ave  must  add  1 B  2 
lv71.  1872,  when  Kewawenon  was  the  appoint- 
ment, with  Iroquois  Point  added.  The  lasl 
these  years.  J.  M.  Van  Every  was  preacher  in 
charge.  So  we  have  three  years  of  partial  service 
to  add  to  the  nine  just  named. 

What  was  accomplished  at  Iroquois  during 
these  twelve  years,  our  record,  except  what  is 
named  in  the  yearly  Conference  Minutes,  is  very 
scanty.  A  small  part  of  the  time  Mr.  Marksman 
kept  a  diary.  Even  this  fragmentary  record  af- 
fords us  an  inside  view  of  his  spiritual  life  and 
missionary  work.  In  the  last  chapter  we  gave  a 
passing  notice  of  a  camp-meeting  held  in  181 
which  Mr.  Marksman  attended — a  meeting  : 
wonderful  power  and  interest,  at  Iroquois.  I  here 
name  it  without  particulars. 

Mr.  Marksman  has  left  daily  notes  of  a  great 
camp-meeting  held  at  Iroquois  Point,  July  9th 
and  loth  inclusive.  1861.  It  was  well  attended  by 
the  natives,  and  there  was  a  generous  supply  of 
preachers,  exhorters.  etc.      Of  the  Indians  were 
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the  Kevs.  George  Blaker,  Cameron  (a  Baptist), 
James  Aishquaib,  Abnah  Elliott  (a  native  ex- 
horter) ;  Bevs.  E.  Sallows  and  George  Elliott, 
English.  Eor  a  time  Mr.  Marksman  was  in  charge 
of  the  meeting.  But  in  the  midst  of  it  he  speaks 
of  quite  an  arrival.  This  group  was  composed  of 
Bev.  Bobert  Bird,  the  presiding  elder ;  Bev.  Thos. 
ITulbert  and  Bev.  E.  Sallows  from  Canada ;  Bev. 
Glezen  A.  Beeder,  of  the  I\Torth  Ohio  Confer- 
ence; and  Bev.  John  H.  Bitezel,  then  of  Albion, 
Michigan.  The  visit  of  Mr.  Hulbert  was  doubly 
satisfactory,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  so 
long  connected  with  the  Indian  missions  of  Can- 
ada that  he  could  preach  readily  in  the  Ojibwa 
tongue  without  an  interpreter.  Mr.  Beeder  was 
one  of  the  first  to  preach.  His  text  was,  "Worship 
God,"  interpreted  by  Bev.  George  Blaker,  from 
Canada.  Mentioned  as  "a  fine  discourse."  At 
two  P.  M.,  Pitezel  preached;  words,  "Say  ye  to 
the  righteous  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them." 
Marksman  interpreted,  who  says,  "It  was  very 
clear,  beautiful."  At  night  the  elder  preached 
a  "short  but  very  good  one."  After  he  closed,  Mr. 
Blaker  gave  the  substance  of  the  discourse. 
Marksman  conducted  the  prayer-meeting,  during 
which  "the  people  fell  down  to  the  ground  as 
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dead.  It  was  a  glorious  time.  Before  midnight 
we  broke  up,  and  went  to  sleep." 

The  meetings  beginning  at  half-past  five  in  the 
morning,  with  a  general  prayer-meeting  at  the 
stand,  were  kept  up,  with  intervals,  until  quite 
into  the  night.  Every  day  and  night  there  were 
pentecostal,  refreshing  seasons.  A  large  number 
were  converted;  over  twenty  united  with  the 
Church  at  Iroquois  Point.  And  a  number  from 
Canada  gave  their  names  to  Mr.  Hulbert.  Bap- 
tismal and  sacramental  services  were  times  of 
melting  mercy. 

My  stay  was  but  transient,  as  was  that  of  the 
presiding  elder.  In  a  letter  received  from  Rev. 
G.  A.  Reeder,  Sr.,  not  a  great  while  before  his 
death,  he  says  of  this  meeting:  "I  preached  twice 
or  three  times  on  the  camp-ground  in  1861,  which 
was  a  memorable  time  in  my  life,  as  well  as  with 
the  Indians  who  were  converted.  Little  Charlotte 
Shaw,  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  her  father's 
conversion,  joined  the  Church  at  my  suggestion. 
I  hunted  her  up  some  eight  years  ago,  and  found 
she  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Church.  She 
was  then  living  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie."  * 

*  Both  Brother  Reeder  and  his  wife  were  found  dead  in  their 
home  at  Olmstead  Falls,  on  Friday  evening,  December  30,  1892, 
suffocated  by  coal  gas.  They  had  probably  been  dead  since  the 
Monday  preceding. 
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Except  the  memoranda  of  the  camp-meeting 
as  above,  I  find  nothing  respecting  the  happen- 
ings at  Iroquois,  until  December  5,  1862.  For 
December,  January,  and  February  following,  a 
brief  record  is  made  daily.  Preaching  on  the  Sab- 
bath, the  prayer-meetings,  the  Sunday-school, — 
in  fact,  all  the  interests  of  the  mission — were 
under  his  personal  control.  One  or  two  of  the 
Indians  were  exhorters,  and  lent  their  aid.  He 
baptized  and  administered  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  married,  and  buried  the  dead. 

Friday,  January  2d,  was  observed,  according 
to  Methodist  usage,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  quarterly- 
meeting  commenced.  He  preached  and  presided 
in  the  Quarterly  Conference  which  followed.  At 
mght  he  preached  again.  His  afternoon  text  was 
Isaiah  xlviii,  18:  "O  that  thou  hadst  hearkened 
unto  my  commandments,"  etc.  The  evening  text 
was  from  the  twenty-first  verse  of  the  same  chap- 
ter: "And  they  thirsted  not  when  he  led  them 
through  the  deserts:  he  caused  the  waters  to  flow 
out  of  the  rock  for  them;  he  clave  the  rock  also, 
and  the  waters  gushed  out."  He  was  usually  very 
happy  in  his  selections. 

Sunday  morning  they  had  a  good  love-feast. 
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He  followed  with  a  sermon  from  Luke  xxii,  19: 
"And  he  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks,"  etc.  He 
says,  "Many  people  were  out."  "About  three 
o'clock  P.  M.  we  assembled  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  Lord  was  with  us,  praise  the  Lord ! 
Good  many  communed."  In  the  evening  the  col- 
lection, amounting  to  $8.25,  was  taken,  before 
preaching.  They  "had  a  warm  meeting;  good 
many  came  forward  to  be  prayed  for." 

This  quarterly-meeting  was  only  a  continuance 
of  an  old-fashioned  watch-night  held  the  night 
of  December  31st.  In  the  closing  hour  of  the 
old  year  he  brought  his  hearers  face  to  face  be- 
fore the  bar  of  God,  from  Romans  xiv,  10.  The 
first  night  of  the  Xew  Year  "we  had  a  glorious 
meeting.  Many  were  present."  The  meetings 
were  continued  after  the  quarterly-meeting,  night 
after  night,  for  some  time.  At  most  of  these 
meetings  penitents  kneeled  at  the  altar.  The 
shouts  of  joy  mingled  with  the  noise  of  weeping. 
On  the  7th  of  January  he  records:  "We  had  a 
glorious  meeting.  Quite  a  number  professed  that 
they  had  found  the  Savior."  These  brief  notes 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  general  trend  of  the 
religious  life  at  Iroquois. 

During  the  month  of  February,  Mr.  Marks- 
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man  passed  through  deep  waters  of  affliction.  At 
the  time  he  had  an  attack  of  rheumatism  and  kid- 
ney trouble.  But  his  wife  was  brought  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  For  a  time  they  thought  she 
was  dead;  but  she  revived  again.  But  when  she 
came  to,  she  did  not  know  her  husband  and 
friends.  At  the  first  opportunity  after  conscious- 
ness returned,  he  asked  "her  about  her  precious 
Savior."  He  says:  "O,  such  a  glorious  mind  she 
had !  I  felt  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  round  her 
bed.  My  tears  ran  down  like  a  living  fountain. 
Though  I  was  greatly  afflicted,  I  rejoiced  in  the 
Lord." 

This  first  paroxysm  was  followed  by  others, 
in  which  she  had  spasms  and  convulsions,  and  at 
times  lay  like  a  lifeless  corpse.  But  she  rallied, 
and,  between  despair  and  faint  rays  of  hope,  at  the 
end  of  the  month  she  began  to  recover,  and 
lived  to  bury  him  who  hung  about  her  sick-bed 
with  such  prayerful,  agonizing  anxiety.  Nothing 
more  clearly  reflects  his  inner  Christian  life  than 
his  tender,  tearful  solicitude  to  soothe  and  com- 
fort his  sick  wife.  After  one  of  the  paroxysms 
he  says:  "The  Lord  thought  best  that  she  should 
come  to  again.     We  all  felt  surprised  that  her 
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breathing  should  return  again.  O,  I  thanked  the 
Lord!" 

At  another  time  he  says:  "Wife  was  very  low 
and  feeble.  I  talked  with  her  again  about  heaven. 
0,  glorious  heaven  !  my  poor  sinful  heart  was  long- 
ing to  go  also.  Hallelujah !  I  felt  my  sore  afflic- 
tion was  bringing  me  nearer  to  my  Savior." 
Again  he  says:  "I  made  myself  busy  all  day  to 
comfort  my  poor  wife." 

Among  those  who  died  was  a  young  man,  a 
brother's  son.  He  was  often  at  his  bedside  to 
minister  to  him  bodily  and  spiritually.  He  died 
in  hope  of  eternal  life.  Mr.  Marksman,  assisted 
by  one  of  the  Indians,  made  his  coffin,  and,  on  the 
Sabbath,  preached  his  funeral  sermon  from  the 
words,  "Be  ye  also  ready."  Then  his  nephew, 
whose  death  he  lamented,  was  laid  in  the  tomb — 
the  mortal — till  it  should  put  on  immortality. 

Toward  the  close  of  February  he  went  out  fish- 
ing. He  caught  one  fish,  but  lost  his  spear  and 
pole  under  the  ice.  On  another  day  he  says,  "I 
went  out  fishing  opposite  Gross  Cap,  in  twenty- 
five  fathoms  of  water;"  that  is,  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Just  the  place  for  large 
trout.    The  strong  current  of  the  Ste.  Marie  River, 
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cut  into  a  deep  channel,  close  np  to  this  abrupt, 
rocky,  promontory,  was  where  such  fish  sported 
in  schools.  He  caught  eighteen  trout.  He  had  to 
cut  through  the  thick  ice  to  fish  either  with  large 
hooks  and  trolling  lines  of  great  length,  or  with 
spears.  When  the  fisherman  felt  the  jerk  of  the 
line  by  one  of  these  large  fish,  taking  the  line  over 
his  shoulder  he  would  run  with  it  until  the  fish, 
coming  to  the  surface,  would  flop  out  on  the  ice. 
With  some  upright  stakes  in  the  ice  near  the  hole, 
a  blanket  is  stretched  partly  around  the  hole,  and 
another  blanket  spread  on  the  ice  for  the  fisher- 
man to  lie  on;  the  screen  shutting  out  the  bright 
light,  it  is  like  looking  through  glass,  but  not 
darkly  through  the  pure  element,  but  clearly. 
Fishes  can  be  seen  at  a  great  depth.  The  spear, 
on  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  with  enough  rope  at- 
tached to  the  other  end,  is,  by  the  fisherman's 
skill,  thrown  with  almost  unerring  precision  so  as 
to  transfix  and  bring  to  the  surface  the  struggling 
fish.  When  fishing  is  good,  it  is  lively  sport, 
besides  being  a  great  evidence  of  God's  bountiful 
provision  for  the  wants  of  his  creatures. 

Through  all  these  years,  up  to  this  day  of 
grace  1892,  with  varying  fortunes,  the  work  has 
been  kept  up.     Great  changes  have  been  going 
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on,  and  few  of  those  Indians,  as  I  once  knew 
them,  are  living. 

In  1882  I  received  this  statement  about  Iro- 
quois Point  Mission  from  the  Kev.  D.  B.  Millar, 
who  was  then  preaching  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie : 

"These  are  the  Indians  that  were  at  this  vil- 
lage years  ago.  They  are  rapidly  decreasing; 
young  men  moving  away,  the  old  people  dying 
off.  About  twenty-five  families  at  present  at  the 
mission.  Government  this  year  withdrew  support 
from  their  school,  which  leaves  them  without  a 
resident  missionary.  They  have  service  only  so 
far,  this  year,  as  I  can  serve  them.  Their  late 
chief,  John  Waishkee,  has  no  successor.  He  died 
in  1876."  * 

Note. — Present  condition  of  the  Methodist  Mission  at 
Iroquois  Point,  Detroit  Conference:  From  a  letter  written 
by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  E.  Brown.  Dated,  Bay 
Mills,  February  3,  1893: 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  reside  at  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mission.  Of  these,  there  are  forty 
members  in  full  connection,  and  twenty-five  probationers. 
They  have  attained  a  state  of  civilization  "scarcely  cred- 
ible to  those  who  have  not  visited  them."  No  day-school 
since  1889.  John  Henistock,  the  teacher,  died  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  since  which  the  Government  has 
withheld  support.  Two  services  every  Sunday.  Pastor 
preaches  at  one,   and  a  native  preacher  at   the  other. 

*"L.  andS.,"p.  460. 
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"Prayer-meeting  on  Thursday  evenings;  no  Sunday- 
school  now,  but  expect  to  have  an  interesting  one  in  the 
summer." 

The  missionary  says:  "I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  I  never  remember  to  have  been  among  a  people  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  their  religion  more  heartily  or  who  en- 
deavored to  follow  the  teachings  of  Christ  more  earnestly 
than  they  do. 

"Old  Mrs.  Waishkee  is  alive  and  well.  She  is  living 
with  her  son  Louis.  Quite  a  number  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  live  at  the  Mission  and  at  Bay  Mills." 

When  I  had  charge  of  those  Missions,  old  Mrs.  Waish- 
kee was  a  mother  in  Israel — a  remarkable  woman,  though 
an  Indian.  I  am  both  surprised  and  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  she  lives  and  is  well.  J.  H.  P. 


XVII. 

THE  JUBILEE. 

Ojibwa  of  Hymx,  "Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow." 

(Translation  by  Eev.  Peter  Jones  of  Charles  Wesley's 
hymn,  No.  331,  Methodist  Hymnal.) 

1.  Muh  dwa  wa  too  yook  ewh 
Ka  che  me  no  tah  gwuk ; 
Pee  bah  gin  kuh  ke  nuh, 
Kee j  uh  ne  she  nah  baig : 

Ah — zhe  tun  give  she  noo  muh  gud, 
Che  bezhuh  wain  dah  go  ze  yaig. 

2.  Jesus  o'ge  zhe  toon 
Noo  je  mo  e  wa  win, 

Pah  pe  nain  duh  mo  yook 
Ke  de  man  ge  ze  yaig: 

Ah  zhe. 

3.  Koo  se  non  0  give  sun, 
Mon  oo  me  nwah  je  mik 
Te  bah  je  mik  min  ze 

O  mong  e  zhe  uh  keeng. 

Ah  zhe. 
191 
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4.  Kee  nuh  wah  kuh  ke  nuh 
Qua  duh  ge  too  wa  gwain, 
0  duh  pe  nik  Jesus 

Kah  noo  je  mo  e  naig. 

Ah  zhe. 

5.  Kah  buh  nah  je  to  yaig 
Ish  pe  ming  a  yah  gin, 
Wa  ne  puzh  suh  na  yob, 
0  dah  pe  nuh  mo  yook 

Ah  zhe. 

6.  Ta  bwa  tuh  mo  yook  ewh 
Pah  pe  nah  je  mo  win  ; 
Urn  ba  kee  zhee  tah  yook 
Ish  pe  ming  che  'zhah  yaig. 

Ah  zhe. 


Most  of  the  fifth  decade  of  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Kewawenon  Mission,  Peter  Marksman  had  his 
home  and  headquarters  at  this  old  historic  spot. 
These  years  enter  into  the  warp  and  woof  of 
Church  activities  and  gospel  triumphs.  The  ap- 
pointments, succeeding  the  records  of  the  chapter 
just  closed,  slightly  interwoven,  I  give  as  fur- 
nished from  the  Minutes  by  the  Rev.  W.  I. 
Coggeshall,  as  follows: 

1870,  Kewawenon  and  Iroquois  Point  Indian 
Mission. 

1871,  Iroquois  Point  Indian  Mission. 
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1872,  L'Anse  Kewawenon  and  Iroquois  Point 
Indian  Mission,  J.  M.  Van  Every,  Peter  Marks- 
man. 

IS 73,  Preacher  in  charge  of  Kewawenon  In- 
dian Mission. 

1874,  Kewawenon,  Cedar  River,  and  Grand 
Island  Indian  Mission. 

1875,  Grand  Island  and  Cedar  River. 

1876,  1877,  Kewawenon  Indian  Mission. 

1878,  Supernumerary. 

1879,  Hannahville  Indian  Mission. 

1880,  1881,  Hannahville  and  Grand  Island 
Indian  Mission. 

The  close  of  this  year  brings  us  up  to  within 
one  year  of  the  Semi-Centennial  of  the  Kewawe- 
non  Mission. 

So  many  years  spent  in  the  Master's  vineyard 
at  this  place  as  a  nucleus,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  our  brother  was  venerated  by  his  people, 
not  alone  for  his  years,  but  for  those  converted 
and  saved  through  his  instrumentality,  and  for  his 
oversight  of  the  flock  as  a  faithful  shepherd  and 
guide. 

Of  this  period  Mr.  Marksman  has  left  no  rec- 
ord such  as  we  could  desire.  His  record  is  en- 
graven in  human  hearts.  He  lived  more  in  deeds 
13 
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than  in  words.     But,  as  in  former  years,  January 
1,  1874,  he  thus  writes: 

"For  watch-night  I  took  the  Parable  of  the 
Fig-tree,  Luke  xiii,  6-9,  and  preached  to  a  crowded 
congregation.  We  were  blessed  with  a  glorious 
meeting.  People  shouted  for  joy,  and  others  were 
weeping  for  sorrow  on  account  of  their  unfaith- 
fulness to  God  and  their  fellow-beings."  The 
next  day  he  writes :  "To-day  I  have  been  gathering 
material  for  getting  up  a  missionary  discourse 
for  next  Sabbath,  by  God's  assistance  and  grace. " 
That  evening  they  had  a  good  prayer-meeting, 
conducted  by  an  Indian  named  Thomas  Tyosh. 
On  the  third  day  of  the  new  year  he  says :  "Before 
noon  many  of  our  friends  came  and  visited  us. 
We  had  another  good  prayer-meeting,  conducted 
by  myself.  After  the  meeting  the  friends  of  the 
place  made  a  general  feast.  When  we  all  par- 
took of  the  feast  I  was  called  to  address  the  as- 
sembly. I  made  a  short  speech  for  them.  When 
I  got  through  they  made  a  loud  cheer."  Chief 
"David  King  also  made  a  short  talk  for  them." 

On  account  of  a  severe  storm  he  did  not 
preach  the  missionary  sermon  the  next  Sabbath; 
but,  instead,  he  read  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
and  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Matthew,   "to 
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show  what  a  great  work  it  was  to  create  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth,  and  the  still  greater  work  which 
Almighty  God  has  done  in  the  redemption  of  man 
through  Jesns  Christ." 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1875,  he  makes  notes 
of  a  very  interesting  meeting,  during  which  quite 
a  number  of  the  Indians  related  their  religious 
experience,  the  like  of  which  Ave  have  in  every 
love-feast  under  the   Spirit's  baptism. 

Under  date  of  October  29  and  30,  1874,  we 
have  this  table  of  statistics  of  his  mission  field: 

"Kewawenon  Mission:  Members,  41;  proba- 
tioners, 46.  Cedar  River  Mission:  Members,  17; 
probationers,  24.  Grand  Island  Mission:  Mem- 
bers, 20;  probationers,  13.  Total  members,  78; 
probationers,  83;  total,  161.  Baptized:  Children, 
5 ;  adults,  1.  One  church,  value  $600 ;  one  par- 
sonage, value  $600.  Three  conversions  in  this 
quarter.  Collected  for  traveling  expenses  of  mis- 
sionary, $7. 5  5." 

Mr.  Marksman  was  remarkably  fond  of  chil- 
dren. After  the  loss  of  their  own  and  only  child 
at  Kewawenon,  he  had,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  a  little 
boy,  as  we  have  seen — adopted.  In  Lower  Mich- 
igan we  have  affectionate  and  frequent  mention 
of  an  adopted  daughter.    About  the  time  now  con- 
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templated,  these  parents  were  sorely  bereaved  by 
the  death  of  a  bright,  interesting  boy.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Chaplain  McCabe,  published 
in  the  Michigan  Christian  Advocate,  tells  the  pa- 
thetic story: 

"Recently,  during  my  trip  to  the  Lake  Su- 
perior country  with  Rev.  John  Russell,  presiding 
elder,  the  veteran  Indian  preacher,  Rev.  Peter 
Marksman,  came  to  meet  me,  and  presented  me 
with  twenty-five  dollars  for  Church  Extension,  in 
memory  of  his  little  son,  a  boy  of  eleven  years, 
bearing  his  own  name,  who  had  recently  died  in 
the  triumphs  of  faith. 

"I  was  reluctant  to  take  so  large  a  sum  from 
so  poor  arman,  and  suggested  that  he  keep  a  part 
of  it  and  give  me  part;  but  he  insisted  that  I 
should  take  it  all.  I  observed  that  Brother  Rus- 
sell and  everybody  present  were  greatly  moved 
at  the  scene.  Tell  me  about  your  boy,  I  said. 
'He  died  very  happy/  said  the  father.  'He  said, 
"I  expected  to  live  fifty  years,  but  I  am  going  now 
to  dwell  with  Jesus.  I  want  you  to  sing,  '0  how 
I  love  Jesus/  "  and  after  we  had  sung  that  hymn, 
he  said,  "Sing  another,  'When  I  can  read  my  title 
clear/  "  and  then  he  said  again,  "I  am  going  to 
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dwell  with  Jesus."  '  We  fell  upon  our  knees  in 
prayer.  It  was  a  sacred  moment.  The  silent 
Red  Man  opened  the  door  of  his  heart,  and  lo !  he 
seemed,  indeed,  a  brother  beloved  in  Christ  Jesus. 

'"Blessed  are  they  who  gave  the  means  to  send 
this  glorious  gospel  to  the  humble  home  of  the 
Indian !  That  glorious  death-bed  of  that  little 
Indian  boy  is  enough  reward  for  all  that  was  ever 
given.  Now  what  shall  I  do  with  these  twenty- 
live  dollars?  I  would  like  to  build  a  monument 
to  that  little  boy's  memory.  Somewhere  upon  the 
shore  of  that  beautiful  lake,  which  was  once  the 
hunting  ground  of  his  fathers,  I  would  like  to 
erect  a  little  chapel,  which  shall  bear  the  name  of 
that  little  saint ;  and  I  will  do  it.  Let  some  one  aid 
me  in  this,  who  feels  it  a  blessed  privilege  to  do 
so.  Let  me  credit  the  name  of  Peter  William 
Marksman  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to 
secure  the  erection  of  a  church." 

The  Jubilee  required  fifty  years  of  work,  of 
sacrifice,  of  seed-sowing,  with  much  of  the  ripened 
grain  gathered  into  the  heavenly  garner.  One  of 
the  first  signs  of  the  gospel's  glorious  dawn  was  a 
voice  from  Canada  to  Kewawrenon.  The  bearer 
of  the  message,  doubtless,  wTas  the  Indian  preacher 
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who  visited  the  Indians  in  the  fall  of  1832,  and 
remained  through  the  winter,  preaching  with 
marked  power  and  success  to  his  brethren — John 
Sunday. 

The  following  speeches,  published  some  years 
ago  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  show 
the  influence  of  this  work  on  the  Canada  Indians, 
and  the  sympathy  they  felt  for  their  distant  breth- 
ren yet  without  the  gospel.  The  touching  and 
heartfelt  response  made  by  the  chief  at  Kewawe- 
non  to  the  speech  of  Yellow  Head,  shows  how 
much  those  Indians  felt  their  need  of  the  same 
purifying  and  elevating  gospel: 

Speech  of  Yellow  Head,  Head  Chief  of  the 

Chippewa  Tribe  at  Lake  Simcoe,  Upper 

Canada,    in   Behalf   of    all    the 

Canadian    Chippewas. 

"To  all  the  Chippewas  in  the  United  States 
of  America, — O  my  nation  !  My  eldest  brother ! 
Hear  ye  what  I  have  to  say  to  you.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  great  blessing  from  the  Great  Spirit.  It  is 
the  word  of  the  Great  Spirit  which  teaches  his  holy 
religion,  and  which  our  forefathers  never  had. 
This  is  a  good  religion  for  us.     I  am  now  old  and 
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gray-headed,  but  I  find  this  to  be  a  very  good 
religion. 

"Once  I  was  blind,  but  the  Great  Spirit  made 
me  see  when  his  light  shined  upon  me  through  the 
thick  mist  that  covered  me  up.  When  in  this  evil 
state  of  darkness,  we  had  no  comfort  at  all,  but 
were  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  We  were 
lying  about  taverns  and  in  the  streets,  or  before 
the  doors  in  the  mud,  where  the  white  people 
threw  out  their  dirty  slops;  while  our  wives  and 
children,  living  in  huts  made  of  boughs  of  trees, 
were  naked,  cold,  and  starving.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  evil  spirit,  in  giving  us  the  fire-water  to 
drink,  and  this  is  the  way  he  serves  his  children 
and  gives  them  no  happiness.  We  then  thought 
we  were  living ;  but  we  were  all  dead  in  sin ;  and 
when  we  think  of  what  we  have  been  it  makes  us 
feel  miserable.  Therefore  we  speak  to  you,  and 
tell  you  to  take  the  religion  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

"When  we  embraced  this  religion  it  made  us 
happy  in  our  hearts,  and  we  were  no  longer  lying 
drunk  in  the  streets,  but  lived  in  houses  like  the 
white  men,  and  our  women  and  children  were 
comfortable  and  happy.  We  drank  no  more  fire- 
water, which  makes  men  act  like  fools — like  the 
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hogs  that  live  in  the  mud.  Hear  this,  my  nation, 
and  take  the  true  religion  of  the  Bible,  which  will 
make  you  happy,  and  drink  no  more  fire-water, 
and  let  me  hear  from  you  then,  and  tell  me  how 
you  like  my  words.  Now  we  shake  hands  with 
you  in  all  our  hearts;  also  with  your  women  and 
children.  We  love  you  all  much  in  our  hearts. 
This  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

"Me  Shukeence." 

Speech  of  Penashe,  Chief  at  Kewawenon,  in 
Reply  to  the  Foregoing. 

"I  feel  truly  thankful  to  hear  from  our  breth- 
ren at  the  East,  and  that  they  have  found  the  true 
religion,  and  received  a  blessing  from  the  Great 
Spirit. 

"I  have  taken  the  wampum  which  they  sent  us 
in  my  hand,  and  looked  at  it.  It  is  all  white. 
But  the  string  is  red,  which  tells  us  that  the  Son 
of  God  came  into  the  world  and  spilled  his  blood. 
Now  we  must  all  listen  to  the  words  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  I  have  now  given  my  answer.  We  shake 
hands  with  you  all  in  our  hearts.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say. 
"Penashe  Quemezhan  Shis  Shaanwabetoo."  * 

*  "L.  and  8.,"  pp.  416-418. 
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The  Celebeation. 


I  quote  here  from  my  correspondence  pub- 
lished at  the  time  in  the  Western  Christian  Ad- 
vocate: 

"Among  noteworthy  objects  must  be  named 
the  Lake  Superior  Camp-meeting.  The  third  ses- 
sion of  this  organization  met  July  31st  ult.  Situ- 
ated near  the  Old  Kewawenon  Mission,  on  a 
delightful  plateau  overlooking  Keweenaw  Bay, 
well  shaded,  and  watered  by  living  springs,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  select  a  more  beautiful  sum- 
mer retreat.  The  veteran  presiding  elder,  Kev. 
John  Russell,  tented  on  the  ground  with  his  fam- 
ily, and  was  surrounded  by  most  of  the  preachers 
of  the  district.  He  was  closing  his  fourth  year 
on  the  district,  from  which,  when  he  retires,  he 
will  be  followed  by  many  regrets.  The  meeting 
was  spiritually  and  every  way  profitable.  But  the 
sympathy  and  interest  nowhere  centered  more 
than  among  the  Indians,  in  their  neat  wigwams. 
The  fervor  of  their  devotions  disarmed  criticism. 

"As  out  of  the  common  order,  Monday,  Au- 
gust 6th,  was  celebrated  as  the  semi-centennial 
of  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  among  the 
Ojibwas  of  Lake  Superior.     John  Sunday,  an  In- 
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dian  preacher  from  Canada,  spent  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1832-3  at  Kewawenon.  In  1834,*  the 
Rev.  John  Clark  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and 
firmly  laid  the  foundation  of  this  work,  by  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  mission-house,  schoolhouse, 
and  lined  the  shore  along  the  bay  with  cabins  for 
the  Indians,  giving  the  gospel  incarnated,  a  local 
habitation  as  well  as  a  name.  The  services  were 
received  with  evident  favor.  The  day  was  bright 
and  balmy.  Mr.  Marksman  and  family  tented  on 
the  ground,  and  was  interpreter  to  break  the 
bread  of  life  to  the  Indians. 

Visitors  from  the  iron-mines  and  from  the 
copper-mines  were  present,  and  aided  in  the  serv- 
ices. With  the  worthy  laymen  were  also  honor- 
able women,  whose  presence  was  a  benediction. 
Rev.  Mr.  Higgins,  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Calumet,  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  the  meeting. 
Rev.  John  Hamilton,  generous,  noble,  and  heroic 
soul,  lifted  up  his  voice  in  a  ringing  speech.  The 
voice  of  Rev.  William  E.  Bigelow  was  heard  also. 
The  Rev.  I.  L.  Hauser  and  wife,  returned  mis- 
sionaries from  India,  were  present,  and  each  made 
a  telling  speech.  Mr.  Hauser  was,  at  the  time, 
editor  of  the  Christian  Statesman,  at  Milwaukee. 

*  See  Appendix  B.    Letters  of  the  Rev.  John  Clark. 
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Mrs.  Hauser  was  graceful  and  eloquent  as  a 
speaker,  and  was  the  author  of  a  fascinating  book 
on  India. 

Of  the  youthful  preachers  and  helpers  we  may 
name  the  Revs.  Philip  Price,  P.  Ross  Parish,  and 
C.  B.  Spencer,  now  well  known  to  the  Church. 
The  Eev.  David  Casler,  the  successor  of  Brother 
Russell,  and  the  now  invincible  A.  R.  Bartlett, 
the  next  to  follow  on  the  district,  were  on  hand; 
but  I  forbear  further  enumeration. 

As  showing  the  vicissitudes  of  our  earthly 
stay,  of  those  who  joyously  united  there  in  cele- 
brating the  victories  of  the  Lamb,  the  following 
have  gone  to  join  the  Church  triumphant:  John 
Hamilton,  William  E.  Bigelow,  Alonzo  Whit- 
comb,  William  E.  Brown,  and  Peter  Marks- 
man. 

William  Bass,  a  veteran  Indian  of  robust 
frame,  with  large  head  and  bushy  locks,  whitened 
by  the  frosts  of  many  winters,  spoke  feelingly  of 
his  religious  experience.  He,  too,  has  gone  to  join 
the  great  majority,  recently,  at  the  age  of  about 
seventy-seven. 

The  singing,  led  by  a  choir  of  the  younger 
men  and  women  present,  gave  us  the  soul  of  sweet 
melody  on  earth,  blending  with  that  of  heaven. 
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On  account  of  intimate  relation  to  these  mis- 
sions, in  the  long  ago,  the  writer  was  kindly  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  these  delightful  services. 
One  part  assigned  him  in  the  program  was  the 
reading  of  an  original  poem  which  is  here  ap- 
pended: 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  AMONG  THE 
OJIBWAS  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

BT   REV.   J.  H.   PITEZEIi. 
THE   VOICE* 

My  nation,  0  my  eldest  brother,  hear 

What  I  to  you  from  depth  of  feeling  say, 
From  the  Great  Spirit  high  above  but  near. 

We  have  received  his  blessing,  and  this  day 
Have  his  blessed  Word,  his  lamp  of  life  divine, 

And  in  this  good  religion  do  rejoice ; 
That  in  our  darkness  this  true  light  doth  shine, 

And  in  our  deadness  we  have  heard  his  voice. 
Our  fathers  never  had  this  precious  boon ; 

They  groped  in  darkness  feeling  after  God  ; — 
The  glorious  sun  they  could  not  see  at  noon ; 

Instead  of  mercy,  felt  the  vengeful  rod. 
To  us,  their  children,  this  religion  good 

Has  come,  like  the  warm  sun,  the  balmy  air, 
The  fructifying  rain,  to  give  us  food, 

And  open  sightless  eyes  to  visions  fair. 


*  Speech  of  Head  Chief,  Upper  Canada,  to  Chief  at  Kewa- 
wenon. 
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In  that  our  state  of  darkness  and  of  gloom, 

The  mists  which  covered  us  as  deadly  damps — 
Robbed  us  of  comfort ;  in  our  hearts  no  room 

For  hope  and  peace  and  joy ;  but  guilt  which  stamps 
All  vileness  on  the  soul  and  wretchedness — 

Such  our  deep  poverty  and  want  of  bliss. 
About  the  inns  of  pampered  idleness 

We  used  to  lie,  where  swine  were  wont  to  go, 
Where  filthy  slops  were  thrown  upon  our  frame 

Besotted,  worse  than  brutes,  from  fiery  drink; 
Our  wives  and  children  covered  with  our  shame ; — 

Naked  and  starving  clung  to  ruin's  brink. 
We  now  are  happy  in  our  hearts,  and  now 

No  longer  we  lie  drunken  in  the  street ; 
To  the  Great  Spirit  reverently  bow, 

And  give  to  him  the  homage  that  is  meet. 
Like  as  the  white  man,  we  in  houses  live— 

Our  wives  and  children  peace  and  plenty  have. 
As  we  've  received  we  would  to  others  give, 

And  tell  you  of  the  One  who  died  to  save. 
To  you,  my  brother  at  Ke-wa-we-non, 

This  is  my  message— rail  I  have  to  say, 
From  the  Great  Spirit  and  his  only  Son  ; 

Whose  voice  may  you  now  hear  and  now  obey  ! 


THE  ECHO. 


Thankful  we  feel  to  listen  to  the  voice, 
Which  comes  across  the  waters  of  the  deep ; 

Awakens  in  our  hearts  a  willing  choice 
Of  good  supreme  to  cheer,  to  save  and  keep. 


Reply  of  Chief  at  Kewawenon.    (See  letters  above.) 
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This  coming  from  our  brethren  at  the  East 

Is  the  more  welcome  tidings  from  afar, 
Inviting  to  the  sumptuous  Gospel  feast, 

And  pointing  to  the  Bright  and  Morning  Star. 
The  wampum  which  they  sent  is  wholly  white, 

The  string  is  red,  which  tells  of  precious  blood, 
Shed  for  our  sins  to  make  each  garment  white, 

And  give  us  heirship  with  the  sons  of  God. 
Since  such  a  ransom  for  our  souls  is  made — 

Since  Jesus  died  that  he  might  make  us  free  ; 
Since  on  him  all  our  griefs  and  sins  were  laid  ; 

When  he  was  hung  on  the  accursed  tree ; 
We  all  must  listen  to  the  gracious  words ; 

Accept  the  blessing  now  so  freely  given, 
By  willing  sacrifice  wholly  the  Lord's, 

And  seek,  on  earth,  to  live  with  God  in  heaven. 


BREAKING  OF  THE   MORNING. 

From  darkness  great,  so  dense  it  could  be  felt, 
The  fiat  came,  ''Let  light  be  !  and  light  was :" 
Ghe-zis,  the  sun,  out  of  the  Orient  burst 
In  splendor.     Waubun,  son  of  the  morning,  came 
And  threw  his  gold-tinged  beams  athwart  the  sky, 
And  lit  the  darkened  heavens  with  glory  new. 
O  change  most  wondrous !     Not  e'en  seraph's  pen 
Could  write  its  import,  make  the  mystery  known, 
The  shore  of  Keche-gum-me,  the  great  lake, 
Where  once  wise  Hiawatha  taught  his  sons 
And  daughters  how,  from  the  rude  bark, 
To  build  the  Chemaun — make  the  birch  canoe, 
To  weave  the  nets — the  rushes  into  mats ; 
Construct  the  wigwam,  and  the  snow-shoe  make; 
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The  bow  and  arrow  suited  to  the  chase ; 

And  how  to  lay  the  wily,  artful  snare, 

To  trap  the  bear,  the  beaver,  and  the  lynx ; 

And  how  the  fishes  and  the  game  to  take  ; 

Taught  them,  when  sunbeams  thawed  the  frozen  trees, 

And  made  them  bleed  at  every  opening  pore, 

To  make  the  sinse-bah-guit,  sugar,  sweet. 

Yes,  more,  wise  Hiawatha,  from  his  love, 

Taught  all  his  children  how  to  grow  the  maize ; 

Harvest  the  rice,  the  rushes,  and  the  fruits; 

And  how  to  gather  in  the  winter's  stores, 

And  from  the  wigwam  doors  gaunt  famine  keep. 

Here  then  his  children,  on  Superior's  shores, 

Obediently  these  fruitful  lessons  learned. 

But,  in  their  blindness,  they  learned  war  as  well: 
And  oft  the  arrow  transfixed  human  hearts. 
The  savage  tomahawk,  crimsoned  with  blood ; 
The  scalping-knife — tortures  relentless  and 
Most  cruel,  often  marked  their  horrid  deeds — 
Blended  with  heathen  rites  and  monedos, 
Or  spirits,  numberless,  on  land  and  sea ; 
And  fasts  and  feasts,  and  victims  sacrificed ; 
Groveling  idolatry — superstition  great ; — 
Amid  such  worship,  so  begrimed  with  sin, 
God's  image  scarce  had  faintest  traces  left. 

Then  from  the  Orient,  the  rising  sun, 

A  brother  came,  who  felt  his  brother's  woes ; 

John  Sunday,  with  the  open  Book  from  heaven, 

Brought  tidings  new  and  good — tidings  Divine  ; 

Tidings  of  love  from  Christ  the  crucified. 

The  call  was  to  repent— not  to  the  good, 

But  to  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  vilest  of  the  race. 
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The  offer  was  of  pardon,  peace,  and  heaven; 

Ojibwas  saw  and  heard,  wept  and  believed, 

And  felt  the  Spirit  warm  them  into  life. 

Their  sorrow  into  joy  supreme  was  changed, 

And  songs  and  shouts  of  triumph  rent  the  air. 

Clark  now  appeared,  and,  with  a  master's  skill, 

Brought  order  out  of  chaos  grandly  new — 

First  token  gave  of  civilizing  touch — 

Seen  in  the  school  and  in  the  house  of  prayer. 

So  in  the  cabin,  at  the  Christian  hearth, 

The  Christian  home  and  altar,  whence  arose 

The  incense  of  a  living  sacrifice 

Most  precious  and  acceptable  to  God. 

Polygamy  dethroned,  husband  and  wife 

Were  joined  in  wedlock  long  as  life  should  last. 

In  order  next  with  Clark  were  sturdy  men, 

"Well  fitted,  both  by  nature  and  by  grace, 

To  brook  the  perils  of  the  land  and  sea, 

And  break  to  starving  men  the  Bread  of  Life : 

Tonsia,  Kah-beege,  Marksman,  Peter  Jones, 

Heikmer,  Fraiser,  McGee,  Hulbert, 

Chandler  and  Brockway,  Copway,  King,  and  Brown, 

These,  with  such  others,  in  the  royal  line 

Of  spiritual  succession,  came  and  went, 

And  thus  the  work  begun  was  carried  on. 

Such  in  its  early  dawn  was  the  great  work, 

Which,  from  Powhatting*  to  Kewawenon, 

Made  the  drear  wilderness  to  bud  and  bloom 

Back  through  a  half  a  hundred  years  ago.t 


*  The  Falls  of  the  Ste.  Marie. 

+  Rev.  Dr.  Jedidiah  Morse,  father  of  the  inventor  of  the  tele- 
graph, introduced  the  gospel  at  Mackinac  in  1820,  followed  by 
Rev.  W.  M.  Ferry,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Rev.  A.  Bingham, 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  established  a  mission  at  the  Sault  In  1828. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Bingham,  Revs.  Sherman  Hall  and  L.  H. 
Wheeler,  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  opened  a  successful  mission  at 
La  Pointe. 


XVIH. 

EVENING  SHADOWS,   WITH  THE   HILL- 
TOPS OF  GLOEY  IN  VIEW. 

Change  is  written  on  all  things  earthly,  and 
disappointment  lurks  in  our  most  cherished  ex- 
pectations. The  prize  one  sees  within  reach  often 
eludes  his  grasp.  Erom  the  bright  scenes  of  the 
last  chapter  a  shadow  falls  upon  the  disk.  The 
Minutes  of  the  Detroit  Conference  write  before 
the  name  of  Peter  Marksman  "Withdrawn  " 
Such  was  the  record  in  1882. 

I  am  not  advised  of  the  full  import  of  this 
action,  either  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Marksman  or  of 
his  Conference.  The  interval  of  withdrawal  was 
of  but  brief  duration.  The  deflection,  whatever 
was  its  import,  was  not  reckoned  among  unpardon- 
able sins ;  for,  aI  believe  that  Brother  Marksman's 
parchments  were  restored  to  him  in  1884.  He 
was  then  employed  by  the  Rev.  Brother  Casler, 
presiding  elder,  part  of  the  time  at  Hannahville 
14  209 
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Indian  Mission,  and  part  of  the  time  at  Munising, 
till  1888 ;  the  last  year  being  under  my  adminis- 
tration." So  writes  Eev.  A.  K.  Bartlett,  the  pres- 
ent presiding  elder,  under  date  of  October  9, 
1892.  He  says  further:  "From  1888  till  his  death 
he  resided  at  Kewawenon,  doing  what  he  could 
there,  and  occasionally  visiting  as  a  welcome  guest, 
preaching  and  helping  at  camp-meetings  and  other 
services,  at  the  other  mission  points — never  flag- 
ging in  his  interest.  Two  years  ago  I  had  him  re- 
admitted to  the  Conference,  and  placed  on  the 
superannuated  list'7 — a  noble  tribute  this  to  the 
venerable  Indian  preacher,  who  had  done  so  many 
years  of  faithful  service  for  so  little  pay.  If  the 
name  of  any  veteran  soldier  ever  deserved  a  place 
on  a  pension  roll,  it  was  that  of  Marksman. 

From  this  point  of  observation  the  life  of  Mr. 
Marksman  was  mostly  in  the  past.  In  his  boy- 
hood he  had  endured  the  austerities  of  long  fasts, 
of  self-torture,  almost  of  immolation,  to  appease 
the  claims  of  a  false  religion.  He  had  become 
proficient  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Meadawewin,  or 
medicine  men.  When  the  light  of  the  gospel  first 
beamed  upon  his  darkened  understanding,  he  was 
obedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision.  He  sought 
and  found  rest  in  the  Crucified.     He  then  saw 
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wonders  in  God's  law.  A  new  world  opened  up 
before  him.  He  entered  it  before  he  fully  knew 
his  sins  forgiven.  Under  date  of  1834,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  he  says:  "This  year  I  was  employed  by  fur- 
traders  at  this  place.  But  I  was  under  the  Rev. 
John  Clark,  a  Methodist  missionary.  In  the  sum- 
mer Brother  Clark  sent  me  as  a  missionary,  with 
John  Kahbeege  and  John  Johnson,  to  the  Ottowas 
and  the  Chippewas,  south  side  of  Lake  Michigan, 
called  by  the  Indians  Ke-che-we-qua-doong,  or 
Grand  Traverse."  After  he  came  back  in  the 
summer  of  1835,  "at  the  Little  Rapids  Mission, 
I  was  happily  converted.  Then  I  was  ready  to 
preach  more  clearly  of  the  experimental  religion 
of  Christ."  In  the  winter  of  1835-6  we  find  him 
at  Fond  du  Lac,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ely,  a  Presby- 
terian missionary.  Xext,  at  the  bidding  of  John 
Clark,  he  is  preaching  at  Ottawa  Lake  on  the 
headwaters  of  Chippewa  River,  with  Copway  and 
Johnson.  It  seems  that  he  was  not  yet  formally 
licensed  to  preach.  In  the  summer  of  1837,  as  we 
have  before  seen,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Alfred  Brunson,  and  he  says:  "We  went  down 
the  Mississippi  River  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  I  was 
authorized  to  preach  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  bv  Brother  A.  Brunson." 
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In  Illinois  he  was  two  years  at  school  with  Dr. 
Peter  Akers.  He  was  at  three  sessions  of  the 
Illinois  Conference,  from  the  last  of  which  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Michigan  Conference.  We 
have  followed  him  through  all  these  years,  both 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Michigan. 

In  his  young  manhood,  as  he  looked  over  the 
vast  field  to  be  cultivated  and  the  fewness  of  the 
laborers,  his  zeal  was  like  a  consuming  fire.  The 
love  of  Christ  constrained  him.  He  fixed  his 
mark  high.  Faith  in  God  and  his  Word  inspired 
him  with  hope  and  courage.  Under  his  pathetic 
and  eloquent  appeals  many  of  the  Indians  were 
converted.  God  gave  him  blessed  fruit  as  seals 
to  his  ministry.  He  exulted  in  a  gospel  tri- 
umphant, in  a  Christ  whose  atonement  was  avail- 
ing, and  whose  blood  could  cleanse  from  all  sin. 

But  the  morning,  the  noon,  and  the  afternoon 
of  a  long  life  had  nearly  passed.  With  but  slight 
intermission  he  was  in  some  way  employed  in  mis- 
sionary work  up  to  a  short  time  before  he  died. 
He  had  passed  the  common  allotment  of  three- 
score and  ten.  The  evening  shadows  were  falling 
around  him.  But  even  in  the  valley  and  shadow 
of  death  the  rod  and  staff  of  the  Almighty  sus- 
tained and  comforted  him. 
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Last  April,  Brother  Marksman  wrote  me  (most 
likely  his  last  letter;  for  in  a  little  more  than  a 
month  he  passed  to  his  heavenly  home).  It  was 
dated  L'Anse,  Kewawenon,  Indian  Mission,  April 
12,  1892.    He  says: 

"Dear  Brother  in  the  Lord, — I  send  you  the 
old  letter  I  have  written  and  was  to  send.  Was 
taken  sick  most  of  the  winter.  I  am  just  getting 
some  better,  but  tremble  in  trying  to  write. 

"I  said:  Dear  Brother  Pitezel,  your  very  wel- 
come letter  is  received.  I  am  really  happy  to 
hear  from  you,  as  it  were  one  risen  from  the 
dead.  Hearing  you  talk  through  the  paper  re- 
minds me  of  the  old  times  we  used  to  have  along 
the  shore  of  the  Queen  of  Lakes  (Lake  Superior), 
and  how  we  used  to  stand  together  in  the  open  air 
before  the  Indian  congregation,  tears  running 
down  their  cheeks  for  joy  while  hearing  how  the 
blessed  Jesus  loved  and  died  for  them.  Our 
hearts  used  to  burn  within  us  of  the  heavenly  love 
while  telling  them  of  God's  love  toward  them  in 
the  gift  of  his  well-beloved  Son.  I  remember  how 
we  used  to  walk  together  through  the  deep  snow 
with  our  snowshoes  on  our  feet ;  when  the  evening 
came    on,   feeling   half   dead.      The   next   morn- 
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ing  we  were  hardly  able  to  put  our  snowskoes 
on  our  sore  and  swollen  poor  toes.  We  never 
minded  that,  because  the  Word  of  the  Lord  'con- 
strained' us — feeling,  'Woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach 
not  the  gospel.'  " 

A  large  portion  of  the  letter  being  on  another 
subject,  in  answer  to  inquiries  I  made,  I  omit. 
But  I  give  the  closing  of  the  letter: 

"My  little  family  are  very  poor.  I  have  not 
done  anything  to  earn  our  bread  and  butter 
[meaning  through  the  winter].  I  received  last 
fall,  from  our  Conference,  $90.  That  helped  us 
very  much.  That  is  all  gone  now,  and  what 
next  ?"  Ah,  brother,  could  you  have  fully  realized 
it,  Heaven  was  next !  But  he  concludes :  "I  preach 
now  and  then  regularly  when  I  am  well  enough 
to  do  so.  I  shall  be  seventy-seven  years  of  age  if 
I  am  so  blessed  as  to  reach  September.  Out  of 
these  many  years,  fifty-nine  years  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus.  Eighteen  years  I 
was  a  heathen  youth.  The  sun,  moon,  clouds, 
thunder,  waterfalls,  mountains,  lakes,  birds,  and 
animals, — I  called  them  gods,  and  worshiped  them. 
0,  how  glad  and  happy  I  am  that  I  have  heard 
the   great   and  mighty  name   of  the   living   and 
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true   God  and  his   Son  Jesus  Christ,   the   great 
Savior  of  mankind ! 

"Dear  Brother  P.,  the  prospect  of  the  happy 
heavenlv  world  is  brighter  and  brighter  with  us, 
together  with  my  beloved  wife  and  self.  We 
menu,  by  the  help  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  meet 
each  other  there  in  our  Father's  mansions  above. 
Pray  for  us.     Our  Christian  love  to  you  and  lady. 

"P.   Makks:uax." 

In  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Marksman  of  recent 
date,  she  says:  "My  noble  husband  was  a  real 
Christian,  and  did  the  service  of  God.  Even  on 
his  sick-bed  he  was  preaching  Christ,  and  telling 
the  people  who  came  in  to  see  him  that  he  was 
going  home  to  heaven  to  be  with  Jesus.  He  died 
the  28th  of  May,  1892,  very  happily." 

Thus  ended  the  mortal  strife  of  one  who  had 
fought  the  good  fight,  finished  his  course,  and 
kept  the  faith ;  henceforth  to  him  was  the  crown. 
Here  was  happy  realization  of  Charles  Wesley's 
blended  prayer  and  expectation: 

"  Happy  if,  with  my  latest  breath, 
I  may  but  gasp  His  name ; 
Preach  Him  to  all,  and  cry  in  death, 
Behold,  behold  the  Lamb!" 
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At  the  funeral  the  Eev.  F.  0.  Jones,  the  pres- 
ent missionary,  preached  the  sermon  from  Rev. 
xiv,  13.  He  was  "assisted  by  Gregory  Bedell, 
Daniel  Asher,  and  William  Owen,  Indian  local 
preachers/7  A  "very  large  concourse  of  people 
and  a  most  touching  service."  These  services 
were  in  the  "large  and  commodious"  new  church 
at  Kewawenon. 

All  that  was  mortal  of  our  departed  brother 
was  laid  away  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  near  the 
mission,  on  a  lot  which  he  had  purchased  when 
he  buried  little  Peter  William  Marksman,  whose 
-death  occurred  July  19,  1879.  The  following 
resolutions  are  an  expression  of  affection  from  the 
Indians  at  Munising  Indian  Mission: 

"Whereas,  Our  father  and  elder  brother,  Rev. 
Peter  Marksman,  of  L'Anse,  has  fallen  asleep  in 
Christ,  and  his  spirit  has  been  called  to  be  with 
Jesus,  we  therefore,  the  Christian  Indians  of 
Munising  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  assemble 
this  afternoon  to  pay  tribute  to  an  honorable  and 
noble  life,  a  life  covering  nearly  seventy-seven 
years.  Our  brother  who  has  passed  from  us  stood 
in  the  front  of  this  people  for  nearly  fifty  years 
as  a  missionary  and  counselor.  During  these 
years  of  varied  activity  and  great  usefulness  by 
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word  and  deed,  he  builded  and  promoted  the 
cause  of  God  among  us,  and  secured  for  himself 
the  esteem  and  sincere  love  of  his  own  Indian 
brethren. 

"Resolved,  That  while  we  submit  to  the  Divine 
will,  we  deeply  regret  and  mourn  his  departure 
from  earth,  and  we  shall  ever  cherish  his  memory 
as  a  kind-hearted  and  faithful  missionary 
among  us. 

"Resolved,  That  we  hereby  tender  our  pro- 
found sympathy  and  love  to  his  wife  and  family, 
who  are  left  to  mourn  over  him,  praying  and  com- 
mending them  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  in  these  darkest  hours  of  afflic- 
tion and  sorrow,  while  looking  to  that  blessed 
hope  when  we  all  meet  to  part  no  more. 

"Members  Munisixg  Indian  Church." 
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Mrs.  Sarah  A.  B.  Carrier. 

Among  papers  of  this  kind  from  friends  of 
our  deceased  brother  is  a  letter  from  this  Chris- 
tian woman.  Her  husband,  Mr.  C.  T.  Carrier, 
the  then  Government  farmer,  at  Kewawenon,  with 
his  wife,  were  both  from  the  Oberlin  School 
(Ohio),  Congregationalists,  and  brought  with 
them  the  high  ideal  of  Christian  morality  always 
there  inculcated.  The  first  year  I  spent  at  that 
mission,  with  the  two  other  white  families — 
namely,  that  of  D.  D.  Brockway,  the  blacksmith, 
and  C.  M.  Johnson,  the  carpenter — Mr.  Carrier's 
family  were  among  our  most  intimate  and  esteemed 
friends.  Mrs.  Carrier  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 
Her  recollections  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
society  there  then,  with  brief  mention  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marksman.  On  their  arrival,  Mr. 
218 
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Marksman  was  yet  unmarried,  and  occupied  the 
mission-house  in  the  absence  of  the  missionary, 
the  Rev.  George  W.  Brown. 

The  letter  is  dated  at  Chief  Lake,  Manistee 
County,  Michigan,  November,  1892: 

"Rev.  J.  11.  Pitezel: 

"Dear  Bother  in  Christ, — I  will  now  try  to 
answer  your  queries;  but  you  will  please  allow 
me  to  write  in  letter  form.  By  so  doing,  you 
can  glean  any  items  or  incidents  interesting  your 
work.  I  am  sure  your  brain  must  be  well  pre- 
served to  allow  you  the  writing  of  books  at  your 
present  age.  Perhaps  you  feel  as  I  do,  at  seventy- 
six,  that  the  time  is  short,  and  what  I  do  must 
be  done  shortly.  I  well  remember  our  two  years' 
labor  at  L'Anse,"  and  the  real  enjoyment  had 
in  visiting  our  Indian  women  with  my  female 
interpreters.  My  first  was  Julia  Southwind,  one 
highly  esteemed  for  her  gentle  and  efficient  efforts 
in  interpreting  the  Scriptures  for  the  edification 
of  her  people;  and,  going  back  to  our  landing 
at  the  mission,  August  8,  1843,  when  the  whole 
village  was  on  the  shore  to  greet  the  Ke-che-mo- 
ko-mon  [The  Big  Knife  or  white  men — J.  H.  P.], 

*  L'Anse,  French  name  of  the  place. 
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and  their  'squaws/  I  met  there  Bu-zhoos  [a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  bon  jour — good  day,  or 
how  do  you  do? — J.  H.  P.]  with  hearty  hand- 
shakes, expecting  to  find  a  home  in  some  wig- 
wam, when  Brother  Marksman,  in  his  genial  way, 
offered  us  the  shelter  of  the  mission-house  while 
Brother  Brown  was  at  Conference.  We  gladly 
accepted  his  hospitality,  which,  indeed,  proved  him 
to  be  a  tidy  and  model  housekeeper.  Among  the 
homelike  comforts  was  a  bowl  of  rich  cream, 
which  was  adroitly  used  in  making  biscuits  for 
tea.  Brother  Marksman,  I  think,  was  not  mar- 
ried till  our  second  year  at  the  mission.  After 
that  we  were  close  neighbors. 

"I  well  remember  the  interest  taken  in  our 
female  prayer-meetings  and  mothers'  meetings, 
Julia  Southwind  and  Sister  Marksman  both  ren- 
dering efficient  aid  as  interpreters.  I  never  en- 
joyed any  work  more  than  those  two  years  among 
the  Ojibwa  Indians.  Four  years  ago  last  July, 
forty-five  years  later,  on  my  return  from  Brother 
Brockway's,  I  stopped  off  at  Baraga,  and  took  a 
'bus  for  L'Anse,  which  has  grown  into  a  thriving 
and  charming  town.  There  I  engaged  a  rig  and 
driver,  and  started,  after  dinner,  to  visit  the  mis- 
sion.    The  first  call  I  made,  while  yet  in  L'Anse 
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village,  was  on  Brother  and  Sister  Marksman, 
who  were  cozily  settled  in  a  well-finished  and 
tastily-furnished  home.  Of  course,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  full  of  changes,  Sister 
Marksman  did  not  at  first  remember  me,  but  soon 
readily  remembered  our  old  friendships  and  mis- 
sionary labors.  Brother  Marksman's  memory  was 
not  as  clear,  often  mixing  our  family  with  Brother 
Brockway's.  He  looked  very  natural,  though 
somewhat  older.  I  think  I  should  have  known 
him  anywhere.  He  had  grown  more  robust,  but 
wore  the  same  sweet  and  genial  smile  as  of  forty- 
five  years  before." 

The  whole  of  Mrs.  Carrier's  letter  is  very 
interesting,  but  can  not  well  be  given  here  in 
full.  After  visiting  the  spot  of  the  old  mission- 
house,  "your  and  our  first  home  at  L'Anse,  a 
home  made  memorable  for  Christian  fellowship 
and  prayers,"  so  changed  was  everything  that  she 
scarcely  recognized  the  place.  "Where  were 
trees  and  forests  forty-five  years  before,  were, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  lovely  meadows, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  good,  painted  houses 
and  cultivated  fields.  The  contrast  was  striking 
and  a  beautiful  sight.  Everything  spoke  of  thrift 
and  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  Indians. 
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A  neat  parsonage  was  there,  and  a  tasteful  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  in  building.  I  asked  Mr. 
Hall  if  he  could  tell  me  just  where  the  mission- 
house  used  to  stand.  You  see,  Brother,  that, 
with  so  many  changes,  all  landmarks  seemed  ob- 
literated. Mr.  Hall  said,  'Your  buggy  is  now 
standing  on  the  exact  spot.'  This  both  surprised 
and  interested  me."  Mrs.  Carrier  says,  "You 
know  I  was  the  first  white  woman  that  ever  landed 
on  the  American  shore  of  grand  Lake  Superior, 
from  Grand  Island  to  La  Pointe,  some  three  hun- 
dred miles."  Of  her  husband,  long  deceased, 
she  says:  "Mr.  Carrier  labored  industriously  in 
those  days  imparting  primary  and  simple  ideas 
of  agriculture,  and  other  branches  of  civilized 
culture,  as  well  as  progress  in  Christianity.  The 
seed  thus  sown  by  him  and  other  co-laborers  is 
seen  in  these  latter  days." 

Recollections  of  the  Rev.   Peter  Marksman. 

By  Rev.  Salmon  Steele,  Michigan  Conference. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  employing 
your  time  in  writing  a  biography  of  that  noble 
man,  Peter  Marksman.  Pew  men  are  more 
worthy  of  your  pen.     He  was  a  beautiful  illus- 
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tration  of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  will  leave  the  world  better  for 
having  lived  in  it.  I  have  very  hastily  written 
a  few  items — what  came  to  me  of  him  during  our 
very  pleasant  year  of  labor  together.  Make  of 
them  such  use  as  you  think  proper.  I  hope  to 
see  your  book  when  published. 

"Few  men  with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  have  impressed  me  more  favorably  than 
Peter  Marksman.  In  the  providence  of  God  we 
were  thrown  together  in  missionary  work  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Indian  Mission,  he  as  inter- 
preter and  I  as  missionary  to  his  people.  By 
nature  he  was  one  of  God's  noblemen.  His 
physique  was  perfect.  In  stature  he  was  tall  and 
straight.  His  toilet  was  scrupulously  neat  and 
exacting — a  model  for  those  boasting  a  higher 
civilization.  In  his  education  he  excelled  in 
French,  but  was  very  good  in  English.  In  his 
native  Indian  language  he  was  said  to  be  elo- 
quent without  a  rival.  In  his  lineage  he  was  a 
born  chief;  but  that  distinction  was  surrendered 
for  the  higher  honors  of  American  citizenship. 
His  birth  was  before  the  light  of  Christianity 
fully  dawned  upon  his  people.     While  recogniz- 
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ing  the  existence  of  the  'Great  Spirit/  they  knew 
nothing  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  to  save 
the  lost  of  Adam's  fallen  race.  For  hours  have 
I  listened  to  his  tale  of  sufferings,  inflicted  both 
by  himself  and  people  as  a  penance  for  his  sins, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  the  'Great  Spirit'  would 
pity  and  save  him.  'I  have  lain  with  my  bare 
body  upon  a  rock  for  days  and  nights  in  suc- 
cession— exposed  to  the  heat  by  day  and  the  damp, 
chilly  winds  by  night — tasting  no  food  or  drink 
for  days  together,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  Di- 
vine favor,  and  secure  absolution  for  my  sins.' 

aHe  was  among  the  first  to  listen  to  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  embrace 
the  message  of  salvation  they  proclaimed.  Hav- 
ing tasted  the  power  of  Christ  to  save,  he  was 
anxious  that  his  people  should  share  with  him 
the  joy  of  his  new-found  treasure.  So  great  was 
his  anxiety  that  he  offered  to  tell  them  of  it  if 
they  would  come  and  listen.  The  place  was  near 
where  Baraga  now  stands,  in  Baraga  County.  His 
text  was  'God  so  loved  the  world,'  etc.  'How  my 
knees  smote  together,'  said  Brother  Marksman, 
in  referring  to  it,  'as  hundreds  of  my  people, 
both  old  and  young,  were  before  me  as  I  arose 
to  address  them.     But  before  I  was  done,  cries 
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and  groans  were  heard  in  every  part  of  the  con- 
gregation. I  told  them  that  we  need  not  suffer  for 
our  sins;  that  Christ  had  suffered  for  us;  that 
his  love  for  us  was  the  same  now.  and  would  ever 
be  while  we  lived,  and  to  all  eternity.'  I  was 
once  present  at  an  Indian  camp-meeting^  at 
L'Anse,  nearly  opposite  Baraga,  where  Brother 
Marksman  preached  this  sermon.  It  was  Sunday 
evening,  and  Peter  Marksman  was  the  preacher. 
He  eloquently  referred  to  that  sermon  from  the 
same  text  which  he  had  announced  for  the  even- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  What  he 
said  I  could  not  understand ;  but  the  effect  of  his 
sermon  was  visible  upon  the  audience,  nearly  half 
of  whom  were  prostrate  upon  the  ground  before 
he  concluded.'' 

Speaking  of  the  mission  work  at  Xaornikong, 
where  he  and  Marksman  were  fellow-laborers, 
Mr.  Steele  says:  ''The  order  we  observed  in  our 
mission  work  was  for  me  to  occupy  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  interpreted  to  the  people.  In  the 
evening  he  would  preach  in  Indian.  Although 
unable  to  understand,  I  was  always  an  earnest 
listener  at  his  service-,  and  there  was  something 

*  This  visit  of  Brother  Steele,  -four  years  ago."  lv>s.  The 
camp-mef  ting  was  on  the  site  of  the  Jubilee,  given  above.  This 
i-  almost  directly  opposite'Baraga.— J.  H.  P. 

15 
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so  dignified  that  I  loved  to  be  present  and  mark 
the  effect  of  his  eloquence  upon  the  people. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  manifest  in  tears,  at  other 
times  in  shouts  of  praise,  and  then  in  smiles  and 
tears  combined. 

"In  his  domestic  habits  he  was  a  model  of 
gentility  and  amiability.  His  wife,  also,  was  a 
French  and  Indian  woman,  combining  the  qual- 
ities which  compose  a  true  lady.  In  her  domestic 
habits  she  was  the  counterpart  of  her  husband. 
Their  home  was  one  of  neatness  and  comfort, 
where  the  most  fastidious  could  feel  at  ease  and 
be  at  home.  They  had  no  children,  but  have 
adopted  those  of  others,  who  have  been  unfortu- 
nate in  their  parentage,  and  they  expended  their 
spare  means  in  their  education. 

"The  birth,  conversion,  and  education  of  Peter 
Marksman,  at  the  very  beginning  of  Christian 
evangelization  among  his  people,  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. His  influence  has  been  salutary, 
wherever  the  Chippewa  language  is  spoken,  and 
eternity  only  can  reveal  its  wide  extent.  Four 
years  since  it  was  my  privilege  to  spend  a  day 
and  night  with  his  kind,  hospitable  family  in 
their  beautiful  home.  Seldom  does  one  enter  a 
home  more  tastefully  adorned,  both  in  its  interior 
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and  exterior  appointments.  Flowers,  statuary, 
books  and  pictures  of  various  kinds,  almost  made 
one  think  himself  in  an  art-gallery.  Their  meal, 
while  simple,  was  provided  with  the  best  of  taste, 
and  eaten  with  the  greatest  relish.  The  family 
devotions,  morning  and  evening,  were  spiritual, 
and  such  as  all  were  expected  to  unite  in.  I 
left  this  beautiful  home  with  higher  conceptions 
of  Indian  character  than  ever  before  conceived 
of.  Brother  Marksman  has  done  his  work,  and 
done  it  well.  God  has  given  him  rest.  Farewell 
to  his  precious  memory,  until  we  reunite  in  un- 
broken friendship  forever!" 

To  the  excellent  papers  given  above,  some 
additional  remarks  will  here  be  in  point.  Of 
Mr.  Marksman's  education,*  from  his  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  it  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise than  somewhat  defective.  He  learned  easily, 
and  made  good  use  of  his  advantages.  We  have 
seen  that  he  learned  his  alphabet,  under  native 
teaching,  in  three  days.  In  about  three  months 
he  learned  to  write,  from  lessons  given  by  one 
of  the  native  missionaries.  The  beauty  of  his 
penmanship,   all  who  have   seen  it  admire.      He 

*I  was  not  aware  of  his  proficiency  in  French,  mentioned  by 
Brother  Steele.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  men  in  like  situation 
there  to  speak  French,  English,  and  Ojibwa. 
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was  baptized  and  received  into  the  Church  at 
Little  Rapids,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Most  likely 
he  received  some  rudiments  of  education  at  that 
mission-school,  at  first  in  charge  of  Rev.  John 
Clark  and  wife.  At  Ebenezer,  Illinois,  under  the 
training  of  that  eminent  Christian  scholar  and 
teacher,  Peter  Akers,  D.  D.,  he  spent  two  years. 
We  have  here  the  sum  of  his  school  opportunities. 
That  he  made  good  use  of  them  we  know;  there 
were  defects  in  his  orthography  and  grammar. 
He  spelled  often  phonetically,  or  by  the  sound 
of  words.  His  manner  of  life  forbade  his  living 
among  books.  But  his  thirst  for  knowledge  was 
quenchless. 

In  one  respect  he  was  learned,  and  this  was 
learning  of  the  highest  excellence.  He  and  his 
Ke-sha-mon-e-doo  Mun-ze-na-e-gon,  or  "Benevolent 
God's  Book,"  were  never  parted.  It  was  his  chart 
to  navigate  the  stormy  sea  of  life.  It  was  a  lamp 
to  his  feet,  a  light  unto  his  path.  When  making 
his  "nest"  in  the  deep  snows  of  the  forest,  with 
his  Bible,  he  held  converse  with  God.  It  lit  up 
his  camp  in  his  perilous  coasting  voyages.  Every- 
where, first  and  last,  he  read  and  studied  God's 
Word.  It  was  in  his  thoughts  and  his  medita- 
tions ;  his  sermons  were  full  of  it.     He  was  not 
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-itric  in  selecting  his  themes.  He  never 
such  a  text  as  "Adam,  where  art  thou?"  or 
"Ephraim  is  a  cake  unturned."  ete.  He  was 
serious,  and  always  took  a  text  with  a  sermon  in 
it,  and  from  it  refreshed  his  people  with  things 
new  and  old. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Marksman  made  no  mistakes 
or  blunders  would  be  to  say  that  he  was  not  a 
man.  He  was  human,  intensely  so.  and  felt  the 
frailties  so  oonmion  to  humanity. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  faith  and  a  firm  be- 
liever in  an  overruling  Providence.  He  acknowl- 
edged God  in  all  things.  His  deliverances  from 
the  gaping  waves,  from  storms  and  tempests,  by 
sea  or  land,  he  attributed  x>:>  God's  providence. 
In  his  hunting,  when  he  was  unsuccessful,  he  did 
not  charge  the  failure  to  his  Maker.  When  he 
shot  the  gam  .  I  gave  me  a  fine  deer."  was 

his  grateful  response.  When  he  brought  in  the 
rabbit  for  Brother  Day's  sick  child,  at  Fond  du 
Lac,  he  said.  "God  has  given  us  one  rabbit."  He 
trusted  in  God.  and  God  trusted  him.  He  walked 
-  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.  His  importunate 
intercourse  with  God  in  the  closet  gave  him  power 
with  God  and  with  men. 

Humility,  in  our  brother,  was  a  leading  trait. 
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lie  never  boasted  of  his  skill  as  a  hunter,  nor  of 
anything  he  did.  He  spoke  in  high  terms  of  what 
his  brothers  could  do.  He  told  of  great  excel- 
lencies in  others.  If  he  related  any  incident  in 
his  own  life,  he  simply  related  the  facts,  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  child,  as  matters  of  common 
occurrence,  losing  sight  of  himself,  when,  in 
others,  what  he  accomplished  would  have  been  the 
deeds  of  heroes.  With  humility  he  learned  les- 
sons at  the  Master's  feet. 

Charity  adorned  his  life — charity,  love,  two- 
fold— love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  on  which 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  God's  love 
was  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
given  unto  him. 

In  exercise  toward  man,  the  more  I  think  of 
it,  the  more  it  rises  up  in  importance,  as  seen  in 
him.  He  seemed  to  think  evil  of  no  one.  "In  his 
lips  was  the  law  of  kindness."  In  an  intimacy 
of  several  years,  and  an  acquaintance  of  many 
more,  I  have  no  recollection  of  hearing  him,  on 
any  occasion,  utter  a  harmful  or  disrespectful 
word  concerning  an  absent  person.  Is  not  this 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  James  iii,  '1:  "If  any 
man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect 
man,  and  able  also  to  bridle  the  whole  body?" 
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In  this  particular,  I  have  scarcely  ever  found  his 
equal. 

Constancy  and  fidelity  to  the  end  was  the 
crowning  of  a  long,  on  the  whole,  beautiful  and 
useful  life.  When  a  stripling  he  entered  into 
God's  work  heartily.  Love  drove  his  chariot- 
wheels.  His  zeal,  tempered  with  knowledge,  bore 
him  on  to  victory.  His  equipoise  and  self-con- 
trol held  his  little  bark  steady  in  the  storm.  He 
kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  mark  for  the 
prize.  If  at  any  time  he  lost  his  reckoning  and 
found  himself  to  be  drifting  into  unknown  seas, 
he  had  recourse  to  his  chart;  he  clasped  with  re- 
newed firmness  his  Divine  magnet  ever  pointing 
heavenward,  and,  through  faith,  became  victor- 
ious. Thus  in  life,  and  thus  as  the  mortal  strife 
ended.  Very  pleasant  to  me,  brother,  are  the 
recollections  of  our  friendship  and  intimacy*  By 
and  by  there  will  be  a  blessed  reunion. 

"Servant  of  God,  well  done  ! 
Thy  glorious  warfare  's  past ; 
The  battle  'a  fought,  the  race  is  won. 
And  thou  art  crowned  at  last." 


XX. 

BREVITIES. 

Under  this  caption  may  be  found  some  of 
the  blessed  fruits  of  missionary  effort  along  the 
once  dreary  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  But  while 
these  brief  mementos  of  the  triumphs  of  grace 
give  the  bright  side  of  a  deeply-shaded  picture, 
allow  me  to  open  with  a  picture  from  the  other 
side,  to  show  what  sin  has  done  and  is  doing 
for  heathen  Indians.  The  two  pictures  reveal  the 
true  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  Indian. 

On  the  last  night  of  November,  1848,  at  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  was  a  fierce,  blinding  snow- 
storm, and  it  was  very  cold  for  the  season.  That 
night  a  pagan  Indian  became  intoxicated  at  the 
village,  and  in  attempting  to  find  his  way  home 
at  Little  Bapids  he  evidently  became  bewildered, 
and  on  the  way,  finding  an  unoccupied  wigwam, 
he  entered,  made  a  fire,  burned  the  lodge  down 
over  him,  and  the  next  morning  I  saw  the  limb- 
232 
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less  and  charred  remains  of  his  body  in  the  ashes, 
the  bottle  lying  empty  at  his  side.  Peter  O. 
Johnston  and  Peter  Marksman,  from  the  mission 
at  Little  Rapids,  met  me  there.  We  interred  the 
mortal  remains  of  this  human  wreck  near  the 
mission,  amid  the  grief  and  tears  of  family  and 
friends.  His  son  Thomas  especially  wept  and 
lamented,  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  depict  the  sad  case : 

The  Fatal  Cup. 

"Lo!  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind, 
Sees  God  in  clouds  and  hears  him  in  the  wind ; 
His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray, 
Far  as  the  Solar  Walk  or  Milky  Way  ; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given, 
Beyond  the  cloud-topped  hills,  a  humbler  heaven." 

Thus  sang  the  poet,  the  immortal  Pope, 
In  glowing  numbers  of  the  "  Red  Man's"  hope  ; 
But  sinful  man  has  taught  his  soul  to  stray, 
And  led  his  feet  far  from  the  narrow  way, 
Deepened  the  darkness  of  his  pagan  night, 
Instead  of  leading  him  into  the  light. 

My  story  here,  most  sorrowful  to  tell, 
Uncovers  to  the  view  the  pit  of  hell : 
An  Indian,  Nah-bah-na-osh  by  name, 
At  nightfall  to  the  neighb'ring  villa  came. 
The  wintry  winds  were  sighing  all  around, 
And  snow  was  falling  thickly  on  the  ground ; 
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Now  shivering,  as  he  passes  through  the  street, 
He  seeks  the  trader  in  his  warm  retreat ; 
His  thirst  enkindled,  ish-koo-ta-ivah-boo, — 
The  fire-water — nothing  else  will  do 
To  quench  the  flame  now  raging  in  his  breast, 
And  lull  his  fevered  passions  into  rest. 

He  lays  his  offering  down,  his  pelf  and  furs, 
And  thus  the  trader's  sordid  lust  he  stirs ; 
And  for  the  costly  beaver  he  receives 
The  drink  which  naught  but  brooding  horrors  gives. 

Wrapped  in  his  blanket,  in  the  dark  he  goes 
(Deluded  victim  of  thick-gathering  woes  !), 
Wandering  adown  the  grand  Ste.  Marie's  shore, 
AVhere  soon  his  earthly  journey  will  be  o'er. 

A  lone,  deserted  wigwam  here  he  finds, 
And  to  its  shelter  his  dim  pathway  winds, 
Kindles  the  fire  to  warm  his  chilling  frame, 
And  wraps  the  wigwam  in  a  sheet  of  flame  ! 
Now  here,  amid  the  curling  smoke  and  fire, 
This  pagan  does  in  cruel  heat  expire  ! 

The  morning  dawned, — O  what  a  morn  was  this  ! 
Farthest  away  from  happiness  and  bliss. 
His  son,  a  Christian  son,  Divinely  taught, 
Was  to  these  smoldering  human  ruins  brought; 
Naught  but  the  ashes  and  the  charred  remains, 
And  there  the  bottle— cause  of  all  his  pains; 
The  blackened  corse,  well  named  "  the  last  of  earth," 
Laid  where  there  no  distinction  is  of  birth, 
Beneath  the  clods  where  wintry  winds  do  blow, 
And  the  stern  earth  is  clad  in  robes  of  snow. 

The  missionary,  the  Red  Man's  true  friend, 
In  this  sad  grief  his  kindest  aid  doth  lend 
To  pay  such  tribute  as  the  case  demands, 
Christ-like,  to  go  wherever  he  commands. 
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The  son.  with  flowing  tears,  his  cheeks  does  lave. 
And  bows  his  stricken  heart  beneath  the  wave: 
ltNo-sa-non!    Noscb-non!    O,  my  Father! 
Lo!  the  anguish  of  thy  child,  my  Father!" 

And  now,  as  homeward  from  the  grave  we  turn. 
"What  is  the  striking  lesson  that  we  learn? — 
That  such  as  in  the  drunkard's  path  do  go 
Will  plunge  their  everlasting  all  in  woe  ; 
And  those  who  do  entice  the  lost  to  drink 
Shall,  with  them,  in  one  common  vortex  sink  : 
Justice,  't  is  true,  may  long  delay  the  stroke  ; 
But  retribution  he  will  yet  invoke. 
Then,  for  your  life,  fly  from  the  Fatal  Cup, 
Nor  ever  dare  the  sparkling  glass  to  sup. 

The  Bright  Side. 

This  man,  Nah-bah-na-osh,  who  had  never  re- 
nounced his  paganism,  was  the  husband  of  an 
exemplary  and  devoted  Christian  wife. 

Ruth  Nahbahnaosh  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  the  mission  at 
Little  Rapids.  The  late  Rev.  William  II.  Brock- 
way  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  her  as  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  Indian  converts. 
Her  testimony  at  the  "feast  of  tabernacles/'  given 
above,  was:  "I  am  glad  in  my  heart.  I  am  glad 
to  feast  with  my  brethren.  Religion  is  very  good 
for  me.  I  will  try  to  meet  all  in  heaven."  She 
doubtless  died  as  she  had  lived. 
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Her  son  Thomas  was  a  true  and  steadfast 
Christian,  exemplary  in  life  and  victorious  in 
death. 

Thomas  Nalibalinaosh,  Jr.,  grandson  of  Ruth, 
followed  in  the  tracks  of  his  father  and  grand- 
mother; became  an  intelligent,  active  Christian; 
was  licensed  to  preach  and  labored  as  a  mission- 
ary under  appointment  of  the  Detroit  Conference. 
Was  at  the  Jubilee  Camp-meeting  in  1883 — pre- 
sumably alive  now.*  At  the  time  of  the  camp- 
meeting  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  band 
at  Kewawenon. 

My  first  visit  made  to  an  Indian  wigwam 
was  on  the  island  of  Mackinac  in  August  of  1833, 
at  the  time  of  an  Indian  payment.  About  three 
thousand  Indians  were  there  assembled,  many  of 
them  the  unwashed,  unkempt,  vile,  and  debased 
specimens  of  the  tribes.  But  in  the  midst  of 
much  darkness  and  vileness  was  the  wigwam  of 
a  Christian  family,  belonging  to  our  mission  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  Rev.  George  W.  Brown 
invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  this  lodge.  Pi-ah- 
be-dah-sing  was  the  name  of  its  owner.  The 
wigwam,  covered  with  clean  birch-bark,  oval  in 
shape,  looked  inviting  without.     As  we  entered 


*  Is  now  preaching  at  Munising,  teaching  the  district  school, 
and  doing  well.— Letter  of  Rev.  F.  O.  Jones. 
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at  the  blanket-hung  door  we  were  invited  to  seats 
on  two  small,  painted  chests.  The  ground  had 
been  newly  carpeted  with  fresh  boughs  of  the 
arbor  vita1,  and  these  overspread  with  clean  mats, 
made  of  rushes,  the  whole  in  very  presentable 
appearance.  A  fire  was  blazing  in  the  center, 
and  the  dinner-pot  hung  over  it.  We  talked 
awhile  together  as  well  as  we  could,  through 
Brother  Brown  as  interpreter.  Then  we  sung 
that  favorite  hymn  of  the  Indians,  "Jesus,  my  all, 
to  heaven  is  gone" — they  in  the  Ojibwa  tongue, 
and  I,  as  yet  but  a  novice,  in  English.  We  prayed 
together.  It  was  a  time  of  melting  mercy.  One 
such  family  converted  from  heathenism  is  of  un- 
told worth  in  the  sight  of  God.  I  had  many 
visits  after  this  with  Piahbedahsing  and  his  family, 
and  hope  to  meet  them  in  heaven.  He  was  at 
the  "feast  of  tabernacles." 

Wa-me-te-goo-zhe-qua  was  Peter  Marksman's 
mother.  The  mother  of  such  a  man  must  have 
been  somewhat  above  the  masses  of  her  people. 
Her  husband  was  a  full-blood  Chippewa  Indian; 
she  a  half-breed,  not  very  dark.  She  belonged, 
as  did  the  husband,  to  the  "Catfish  Clan."  "She 
was  professor  of  medicine,"  and  it  was  the  cure 
of  her  husband  from  an  almost  fatal  illness  that 
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opened  the  way  to  their  marriage.  During  the 
winter  of  1832-3,  under  the  labors  of  the  native 
missionaries  from  Canada,  which  were  wonder- 
fully blessed  to  the  Indians,  this  woman  was 
brought  out  of  darkness  into  the  glorious  light 
of  the  gospel.  Marksman  says  of  it:  "Our  good 
mother  gloriously  found  her  Savior.  She  was 
very  happy  in  God.  When  I  heard  my  mother 
praising  God  with  all  her  heart,  my  poor  and 
wicked  heart  was  moved  Avithin  me.  I  began 
to  seek  that  precious  Savior  to  pardon  my  sins," 
etc.     (See  Chapter  IV  for  the  full  account.) 

In  Mr.  Marksman's  diary  he  makes  this  men- 
tion of  his  mother,  copied  from  the  mission 
records  at  Little  Rapids:  "My  mother  was  bap- 
tized by  Rev.  Mr.  McMurry,  and  she  was  received 
into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  June  23, 
1833."  Mr.  McMurry  belonged  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  Sault.  Most 
likely  this  baptism  was  in  connection  with  a  strong- 
effort  to  induce  our  Indians  to  go  over  to  the 
Canada  side.  The  Rev.  John  Clark  speaks  of 
this.     His  letter  will  be  given  in  another  place. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  find  her  mentioned 
only  by  her  pagan  name.  But,  as  it  is,  Mrs. 
W.    was    of   medium   height,    well   proportioned, 
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dignified,  serious  and  thoughtful  in  appearance, 
jet  vivacious,  cheerful,  and  hopeful.  Her  dress 
was  plain,  but  neat  and  becoming,  and  her  little 
cabin  showed  the  same  cleanly  and  neat  appear- 
ance. Not  impulsive,  hut  with  calm  and  stead- 
fast faith  in  God  and  deep  fervor  in  her  devo- 
tions, her  presence  at  the  mission  and  in  the 
congregation  was  always  a  benediction.  She 
passed  to  her  heavenly  home,  from  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  on  the  American  side.  May  16,  1854. 

Henrij  and  Isaac  Kdkahoons,  two  brothers, 
living  at  the  mission,  Little  Bapids,  both  excel- 
lent members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
steadfast  and  immovable  in  religion.  They  could 
be  trusted  out  of  sight  to  do  an  honest  day's  wrork, 
putting  in  full  hours.  In  their  cabins  you  could 
sit  down  to  a  table  neatly  spread  with  linen,  to 
a  meal  that  any  hungry  person  could  relish.  They 
were  a  credit  to  themselves  and  to  Christian 
civilization. 

Peter  Greenslnj,  another  of  the  fruits  of  that 
mission,  with  the  good  qualities  of  the  two  just 
named,  rose  to  official  position  in  the  Church, 
was  licensed  to  preach,  received  as  a  probationer 
into  the  Michigan  Conference,  and  performed  a 
number  of  years'  faithful  service  as  a  missionary. 
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Old  Mother  Waishkee,  as  she  was  familiarly 
called,  was  another  of  these  blessed  fruits.  She 
was  a  large,  noble  specimen  of  her  tribe  phys- 
ically, and  reared  a  large  family  of  children  in 
the  nurture  of  the  Lord.  At  one  of  my  quarterly- 
meetings  at  Naomikong,  her  two  daughters-in- 
law  drew  her  on  a  handsled,  on  ice,  about  eight 
miles,  to  attend  the  meeting.  Her  age  was  about 
seventy.  On  another  similar  occasion  she  came 
afoot,  getting  along  as  the  meeting  was  about 
closing ;  she  turned  about,  and  walked  all  the  way 
back,  to  attend  meeting  at  night  under  her  own 
roof.  Her  son,  a  youth  of  about  sixteen,  with 
filial  love,  met  his  mother  before  she  reached 
home  with  a  teapot  and  hot  tea.  That  night  we 
worshiped  together  under  her  roof,  and  admin- 
istered to  the  little  Christian  band  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Lord  of  the  feast  was 
with  us  in  the  breaking  of  bread. 

Louis  Wahboojig  Waishkee,  head  chief  of  the 
band,  was  her  oldest  son ;  over  six  feet  in  stature, 
with  a  powerful  frame,  weighing,  I  should  think, 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  He  was  a  zealous  and  in- 
telligent Christian,  worthy  of  his  venerable 
motherland  in  every  respect  a  leader  among  his 
people. 
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Beverly  Waugh,  a  youth  of  about  sixteen,  had 
to  school  for  awhile  at  Albion,  Michigan; 
lived  a  short  time  in  our  family  at  Little  Rapids — 
deeply  piou — full  of  promise;  but  the  opening 
flower  was  nipped  in  the  bud.  He  fell  a  victim 
to  wasting  consumption,  and,  before  the  autumn 
Leaves  of  1844  fell  to  the  ground,  he  died  in  holy 
triumph  in  his  father's  wigwam. 

I  could  greatly  extend  this  list  of  Indian 
worthies  who  through  faith  sought,  and  we  trust 
obtained,  a  better  country.  Two  or  three  more 
must  suffice. 

Moses  O-mon-o-mon-ee  was  chief  of  a  small 
band  at  Grand  Island.  Lake  Superior.  At  an 
early  day  he,  with  his  family,  and  others  of  the 
band,  embraced  Christianity.  As  they  were 
situated  nearly  midway  between  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  Kewawenon,  they  were  visited  by  mission- 
aries, sometimes  from  one  mission,  sometimes 
from  the  other.  To  prevent  them  from  being  cap- 
tured and  led  into  Romanism,  in  midwinter  of 
1846-7  I  made  one  of  the  most  painful  journeys 
of  my  life,  on  snowshoes, — two  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  the  round  trip,  made  in  two  weeks.  I  had 
two  guides,  William  Bass  and  Gregory  Bedell, 
both  splendid  travelers.  En  route,  each  way,  we 
16 
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tarried  a  night  with  the  family  of  Mah-je-ge-zhik. 
We  were  most  hospitably  entertained,  and,  with 
holes  worn  through  our  moccasins,  blistered  feet 
and  weary  limbs,  fire  and  food  and  shelter  were 
never  more  welcome.  The  wigwam  of  this  In- 
dian family  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  flourish- 
ing city  of  Marquette,  and  our  host  was  monarch 
of  all  he  surveyed,  for  he  had  no  neighbor  within 
forty  miles. 

We  wrere  successful  in  our  visit.  Omono- 
monee  and  his  band  were  steadfast  in  their  ad- 
herence to  our  mission.  We  spent  two  or  three 
days  preaching  to  them  the  Word  and  worship- 
ing together.  Years  afterward  the  chief  and  his 
friends  gathered  around  the  station  at  Xaomi- 
kong,  and  none  were  more  loyal  to  the  Divine 
Master. 

Mary,  her  Scriptural  and  familiar  name,  part 
Indian,  fair  and  comely,  was  a  fruit  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Mission,  established  on  the  island  of 
Mackinac  in  1820.  She  spoke  readily  the  English 
language  as  well  as  her  native  Ojibwa.  At  Kewa- 
wenon  she  made  herself  useful  to  the  missionary, 
often  as  interpreter.  She  was  unfortunate  in  her 
first  marriage.  In  the  winter  of  1847-8,  while  I 
was  preaching  at  the  Cliff  Copper-mine,  neither  of 
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the  missionaries  at   KewawenoD   being  ordained, 

1  made  a  visit  on  foot  to  that  mission,  baptized, 
administered  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  officiated  at  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  a  white 
man  named  Abel  Hall. 

These  parents  were  blessed  with  three  daugh- 
ters, who  grew  up  to  womanhood,  and  acquired 
a  good  education.  One  of  them  went,  I  think, 
to  Chicago  for  special  musical  training,  and  be- 
came proficient  in  that  line  as  a  pianist  and  singer. 
"We  heard  her  sweet  songs  at  the  Jubilee  Camp- 
meeting  in  1883.  Visiting  their  home  at  the 
mission,  we  found  the  neat  and  well-furnished 
Christian  home,  as  Mary  and  her  husband  could 
make  it.  The  piano  was  among  the  furnishings. 
And  there,  in  this  once  Indian  home,  near  the 
shore  of  Keweenaw  Bay,  in  the  hush  of  even- 
ing, the  harmony  of  the  skillfully-fingered  in- 
strument, blending  with  the  clear  cadences  of  the 
human  voice,  floated  over  the  waters,  away  and 
away,  until  heard  in  faintest  vibrations  on  the 
wavy  deep. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hall,  recently,  he  says: 
"My  wife  died  last  March,  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Bass,  in  June,  and  William  Bass  in  September. 
Mr.  Bass  was  seventy-seven  when  he  died." 
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Mr.  Hall  mentions  the  case  of  an  interesting 
little  Indian  girl.  In  her  meditations  she  was 
troubled  about  "God  making  all  things.  'Where 
is  God?  Who  made  him?'  As  she  could  not 
solve  the  problem  of  the  Godhead,  she  covered 
her  little  head  with  her  blanket  and  wept.  She 
was  about  eight  years  old  at  the  time  when  John 
Sunday,  the  first  missionary,  came,  in  1832  or 
1833.  She  was  converted  under  the  preaching 
of  John  Sunday."  * 

I  could  greatly  extend  these  brevities,  but  the 
ones  her  given  are  sufficient  as  examples  of  what 
the  "glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  can  do," 
and  has  done  for  the  Indians. 

Kewawenon  Mission — Brief  Mention. 

The  once  neat  and  convenient  little  frame 
church,  which,  with  much  hard  work  and  sacri- 
fice, was  erected  and  inclosed  while  I  was  at  the 
mission,  and  which,  when  I  was  on  the  district 
in  1849,  it  was  my  privilege  to  dedicate,  has  been 
supplanted  by  "a  new  one,  large  and  commodious, 
well   built,   with   tower   and   bell.      Mr.    Charles 


*  It  is  quite  certain  that  John  Sunday  spent  the  winter  of 
is;32-:5:{  at  Kewawenon.  Mr.  Marksman  tells  of  his  returning 
from  that  place  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  18&J. 
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Hebard  helped  considerably  in  its  erection,  also 
in  the  building  of  a  new  parsonage.  His  kind- 
ness can  never  be  forgotten."  (Letter  of  Rev. 
F.  O.  Jones.)  As  to  the  present  condition  and 
outlook  of  the  mission,  he  says:  "The  present 
state  of  the  work  is  quite  healthful  and  cheer- 
ing. Preaching  services  well  attended,  class  and 
prayer  meetings  well  sustained  in  interest  and 
members.  A  class  of  twenty  young  persons  taken 
into  full  membership  a  short  time  ago.  A  tem- 
perance-meeting, held  every  other  Sabbath  even- 
ing, has  done  splendid  work  in  saving  our  Indian 
friends  from  their  great  curse,  the  saloon.  The 
outlook  is  bright  and  cheering.  Very  few  of  the 
old  friends  are  now  living.  The  following  are 
some  of  them:  x^ancy  Tyosh,  Gregory  Bedell, 
Joseph  Bushey,  John  Street,  Mrs.  Blaker,  Lucy 
King,  Daniel  Asher." 

Lucy  King  was  the  wife  of  the  late  David 
King,  a  chief.  Daniel  Asher  was  a  schoolboy 
when  I  was  at  the  mission.  Gregory  Bedell  was 
an  old  friend,  one  of  my  guides  in  journeying  in 
the  wilderness,  and  often  served  as  interpreter. 
William  Bass,  the  aged  veteran,  lately  deceased, 
named  before,  is  the  man  we  hired  in  midwinter 
of  1844-5  to  go  on  foot  to  the  Sault  and  bring 
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US  the  only  mail  we  had  all  winter.  There  was 
then  but  one  horse  in  the  whole  community, 
owned  by  the  trader,  Peter  Crebbesaw,  a  French- 
man. The  vehicle  used  by  him  in  winter  was  the 
old-fashioned,  French,  one-horse  train,  made  long 
and  narrow  for  the  woods.  There  was  not  a 
wagon-road  in  any  direction  from  the  settlement, 
and  neither  cart  nor  wagon.  Those  were  primi- 
tive days.  The  Kewawenon  Mission  was  the 
center  .from  which  the  whole  outgrowth  of  towns 
and  cities,  schools  and  churches,  in  all  that  region, 
sprung.  Looking  at  the  little  one  of  then,  and 
at  the  numbers  and  the  results  of  to-day,  it  may 
well  be  said,  "What  hath  God  wrought !" 


XXI. 

POWEE  OF  THE  GOSPEL  TO  SAVE  THE 
RED  MAN. 

''A  man  's  a  man  for  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It  'a  coming  yet,  for  a'  that, 
When  man  to  man,  the  war  Id  o'er, 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 

— Burns. 

Under  the  biting  irony  of  "The  jSToble 
Indian/7  Charles  Dickens  treats  of  the  Red  Man. 
His  short-cut  to  the  solution  of  the  vexed  In- 
dian question  is,  that  he  "be  civilized  off  the  face 
of  the  earth."  The  wasting  wars  of  the  "savage," 
as  he  calls  him,  with  each  other,  he  says,  "is  the 
best  thing  I  know  of  him."  "He  has  no  moral 
feelings  of  any  kind,  sort,  or  description;*  and 
his  'mission'  may  be  summed  up  as  simply 
diabolical."  (Ladies'  Repository,  Vol.  XIII,  p. 
415.) 

*  Italics  mine. 

247 
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Some  ten  years  ago  I  fell  in  with  a  very  in- 
telligent man  of  a  nourishing'  Western  city — 
a  man  of  wealth  and  position,  a  man  of  affairs. 
He  said  that  "the  best  way  to  civilize  the  Indian 
is  to  blow  him  up  with  dynamite!" 

"Blessed  be  God,  not  only  for  the  white  man, 
also  for  the  Red  Man  and  the  black  man;  for 
St.  John  says  in  the  Revelation,  'And  I  saw  an- 
other angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven  having 
the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  to  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation  and 
kindred  and  tongue  and  people/  '  (Peter  Marks- 
man.) 

Which  do  you  like  best?  Which  expresses 
the  common  sense  of  our  kindred  humanity,  not 
to  say  the  teachings  of  God's  Word? 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  my  story 
is  wholly  an  Indian  Story.  I  have  not  attempted, 
more  than  by  simple  allusion,  to  speak  of  the 
more  recent  and  yet  the  vastly  larger  work  among 
the  other  nationalities  of  that  great  mining  region. 
If  my  vision  is  not  at  fault,  in  this  record,  witli 
the  omission  of  a  single  link,  I  have  given,  in 
outline,  a  history  of  Indian  missions  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  (while  writing  the  life  of 
a  good  man)  within  the  bounds  of  Michigan.     I 
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would  be  glad  if  the  material  at  hand  would  ad- 
mit of  a  more  complete  filling  up  of  this  outline. 

The  missing  link  in  this  chain  I  now  supply! 
This  is  found  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  Rev. 
James  B.  Finley.  It  is  so  common  for  people, 
from  mere  memory,  often  treacherous,  to  speak 
of  first  things,  and  to  tind  the  story  contradicted 
by  stubborn  facts.  In  Mr.  Finley's  ''Life  Among 
the  Indians"  we  have  facts  recorded  at  the  time, 
with  clear  presumption  of  their  truth.  He  claims 
to  have  organized  the  first  class,  ever  organized 
among  the  Indians  in  Michigan,  on  the  Huron 
Biver.  The  class  consisted  of  twelve  members. 
During  the  same  trip  he  crossed  over  into  Canada, 
and  there  formed  the  first  class  ever  organized 
in  Canada.  But  those  gathered  in  were  Wyan- 
dots,  and  were  connected  with  the  mission  at 
Upper  Sandusky;  and  from  these  distant  out- 
posts Indian  members  were  accustomed  to  go  all 
the  way  to  Tapper  Sandusky  to  attend  quarterly- 
meetings,  twice  a  year. 

The  very  cold,  long,  and  dreary  journey  to 
athe  north"  was  entered  upon  December  10,  1823, 
in  company  with  Mononcue,  Squire  Gray-Eyes, 
and  Jonathan  Pointer,  the  colored  interpreter. 
Mr.   Finley's  object  in  this  visit  seems  to  have 
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been  t<>  establish  a  mission  among  the  Indians 
in  the  Saginaw  region.  But  his  conference  with 
Governor  Cass  and  others  led  him  to  abandon, 
for  the  time,  the  project,  which  was  never  after- 
ward undertaken.  But  he  went  as  far  as  Pontiac, 
everywhere  preaching  with  wonderful,  immediate 
results.  This  was  especially  true  in  Detroit. 
Some  there  were  very  skeptical  respecting  the 
work  among  the  Indians.  Finley  gives  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  these  interviews  as  follows: 

aThey  conversed  with  them  on  that  subject, 
and  found  that  they  were  not  at  a  loss  to  give 
a  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  them.  They 
could  tell  of  their  conviction,  conversion,  and 
progress  in  godliness,  as  well  as  though  they  had 
been  taught  to  read,  or  were  brought  up  by  Chris- 
tian parents. 

"After  the  conversation  ended,  in  which  I  took 
no  part,  but  left  them  to  make  the  examination 
for  themselves,  I  asked  the  Indian  brethren  to 
sing  a  hymn  in  Wyandot,  which  they  did,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  company.  Then  I  asked 
Mononcue  to  pray,  which  he  did  with  great  fervor 
and  zeal;  and  before  he  was  done  the  company 
were  affected  to  tears,  to  hear  a  poor  Indian  pray 
with  such  power.    When  we  arose  from  our  knees, 
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they  sang  again,  and,  with  their  faces  wet  with 
tears,  went  around  the  room  and  shook  hands 
with  all  present. 

"This  put  an  end  to  all  their  unbelief,  and  they 
most  cordially  received  and  embraced  them  as 
children  of  God,  born  of  his  Spirit,  and  bound 
for  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  was  a  blessed  even- 
ing to  me  and  all  present.  We  continued  to  hold 
our  meeting  for  some  time,  and  then  parted,  i.i 
hope  of  meeting  in  a  world  of  glory." 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  incidents  of 
this  journey,  see  "Life  Among  the  Indians,"  by 
J.  B.  Finley,  pp.  380-401. 

Hitherto  our  narrative  has  been  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  work  among  the  Ojibwas.  This  chap- 
ter broadens  the  view  so  as  to  embrace  the  In- 
dians generally.  But  my  illustrations  will  be  ex- 
amples from  the  Wyandots.  Here  I  am  fortunate 
in  resources;  for,  besides  Finley's  thrilling  ac- 
counts, my  wife  is  in  possession  of  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  bound  in  two  ponderous  volumes; 
the  first  eight  volumes,  1826-1834.  In  searching 
these  old  records  recently,  she  has  discovered  a 
rich  treasure  in  the  Indian  history  they  contain. 
It  is  due  to  her  to  say  that  we  need  not  wonder 
that  she  has  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  Indian, 
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and  in  Indian  missions;  for  as  iMiss  Estheb  Ann 
Gibbs,  in  1835-6,  she  was  teacher,  and  had  the 
care  and  government  of  the  children,  boarded  at 
the  Wyandot  Mission,  and  has  often  heard  the 
powerful  preaching  of  such  men  as  Squire  Gray- 
Eyes,  Mononcue,  and  others.  She  has  witnessed 
the  mighty  awakenings  among  the  Indians,  and 
heard  their  shouts  of  triumph.  She  was  an  eye- 
Avitness  to  scenes  such  as  Finley  describes  of  the 
children  going  "into  the  woods  for  secret  prayer," 
and  making  the  air  vocal  with  songs  and  shouts. 
In  1822  that  learned  and  powerful  preacher, 
the  late  Dr.  Charles  Elliott,  was  appointed  mis- 
sionary among  the  Wyandots.  In  1834  he  was 
editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Conference  Journal.  He 
published  "reminiscences"  of  his  experiences 
among  the  Wyandots  in  his  paper,  and  they  were 
copied  into  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal 
in  1834.  Beverly  Waugh  and  T.  Mason  were 
publishers,  and,  up  to  July  25th,  John  P.  Durbin 
and  T.  Merritt  were  editors.  From  this  on  the 
Advocate  wras  edited  by  Nathan  Bangs  and  T. 
Merritt.  What  a  combination  here  of  distin- 
guished names ! 


*  The  tablet  in  the  Wyandot  Mission  Church,  restored,  bv  the 
blunder  of  some  one,  has  engraved,  Mrs.  Esther  Ann  Gibbs,  for 
Miss,  her  then  maiden  designation. 
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But  to  the  story  of  Charles  Elliott,  which  we 
give  in  part.  It  is  a  thrilling  story,  and  better 
illustrate-  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  save  the 
Red  .Man  than  anything  I  can  give. 

A  wonderful  meeting  was  held  at  "the  Big 
Springs."  I  omit  largely,  and  give  the  story  of 
Between-the-Logs,  in  regard  to  his  brother, 
Bloody-Eyes: 

"A  little  after  dark  we  commenced  our  meet- 
ing at  the  house  of  Squire  Gray-Eyes,  who  has 
commenced  this  year  as  an  itinerant  missionary 
among  the  scattered  settlements  of  the  Wyandots 
and  some  other  Indian  nations.  Gray-eyes's  house 
showed  that  Christianity  was  there.  There  were 
the  hewed  logs,  the  brick  chimney,  a  table,  some 
chairs,  a  teapot,  cups  and  saucers,  etc. ;  but  no 
bed  was  as  yet  found  among  his  furniture.  Each 
of  us,  according  to  custom,  had  our  blanket  with 
us,  for  the  purpose  of  wrapping  ourselves  in  it 
at  night.  When  making  the  floor  our  bed,  with 
our  feet  extended  toward  and  near  the  fire,  after 
singing  and  prayer,  in  which  all  joined  fervently, 
I  preached  to  them  in  the  Squire's  full  house.  A 
powerful  breach  had  been  already  made,  within  a 
few  weeks  past,  on  Satan's  kingdom  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.     It  was   a  time   of   awakening,   much   in- 
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quiry,  several  conversions,  and  omens  indicating 
thai  a  time  of  much  power  was  at  hand.  After 
preaching,  Ave  had  several  exhortations  and 
prayers.  John  Hicks  exhorted;  Mononeue  ex- 
horted; the  Little  Chief  exhorted,  confessed  his 
sins,  expressed  his  determination  to  abandon  the 
Head  Chief's  heathen  religion,  and  slum  the  fa- 
miliar company  of  Dennquat  and  the  Cherokee 
Boy.  The  meeting  was  concluded  by  exhortation, 
singing,  and  prayer  by  Between-the-Logs." 

Between-tii e-] a >G s's  St< >i;y. 

"Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  we  were 
ready  to  take  some  sleep.  Black  Jonathan,  Be- 
tween-the-Logs,  and  myself  agreed  to  distribute 
our  blankets  so  as  to  have  one  spread  on  the  floor 
under  us,  and  the  other  two  over  us,  and  thus 
sleep  all  three  together — I  in  the  middle,  Jonathan 
on  my  right,  and  the  chief  on  my  left  hand.  Just 
as  we  three  had  seated  ourselves  on  the  spread 
blanket,  with  our  feet  stretched  toward  the  fire, 
and  as  we  were  about  to  recline  and  draw  the  other 
two  blankets  over  us,  Between-the-Logs  observed 
to  me,  by  the  interpreter,  'I  will  tell  you  a  piece 
of  my  history,  if  you  are  not  too  sleepy  to  hear  it.' 
I  replied,  'I  will  cordially  hear  what  yon  have  to 
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say.'  He  then  gave  me  the  following  narration, 
the  interpreter  interpreting  it,  sentence  by  sen- 
tence, as  the  distinguished  chief  gave  it  to  him. 
"  'When  I  first/  said  Between-the-Logs,  'em- 
braced Christ's  religion,  my  brother  Bloody-Eyes 
was  exceedingly  mad  against  me  for  leaving  the 
old  religion,  and  for  taking  np  with  tin's  new  re- 
ligion, lie  often  endeavored  to  persuade  me  to 
quit  this  new  religion,  by  all  the  arguments  in  his 
power,  as  he  loved  me  much,  and  was  anxious  for 
my  welfare.  I  argued  with  him  in  this  way: 
"Brother,  you  know  that,  before  I  embraced 
Christ's  religion,  I  was  a  very  wicked  man,  as  we 
all  were  then.  I  used  then  to  get  drunk,  and  in 
a  drunken  fit  I  killed  my  first  wife.*  I  was  also 
guilty,  like  others,  of  a  great  many  other  sins. 
Brother,  you  know  that  these  things  were  so. 
But  you  also  know,  brother,  that,  since  I  became 
a  Christian,  Jesus  saved  me  from  these  and  all  my 
other  sins :  and  now,  brother,  I  find  great  peace 
in  my  soul.  My  burden  of  sin  was  taken  away. 
The  Great  Spirit  came  down  into  my  heart.  I 
feel  very  happy  in  being  a  Christian.  I  would 
recommend  this  religion  to  you,  brother.    I  would 


*  The  second  wife  of  Between-the-Logs  was  a  white  woman, 
and  used  to  sit  beside  my  wife  in  church. — J.  H.  P. 
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recommend  it  to  every  one  of  our  nation;  it 
would  do  us  all  good."  'When  my  brother, 
Bloody-Eyes,  could  not  persuade  me  to  leave  this 
new  religion,  as  he  called  it,  he  began  to  be  very 
mad  at  me.  He  forgot  all  the  good  feeling  that  a 
brother  should  have  to  a  brother ;  he  came  to  the 
full  determination  to  kill  me.  He  came  to  me, 
and  said,  "Brother,  unless  you  will  give  up  this 
new  religion,  I  will  kill  you."  I  said,  "Brother, 
the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to  my  salvation; 
and  Christ  himself  said,  'He  that  loveth  life  more 
than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.'  If  you  kill  me,  I 
can  not  help  it.  I  can  not  deny  Christ.  He  loved 
me  so  well  as  to  die  for  me,  and  for  you  too, 
brother ;  therefore,  I  can  not  forsake  his  religion." 
This  made  him  madder  yet.  He  often  repeated 
his  threats,  and  I  always  gave  him  the  same  an- 
swer; for  God  made  me  very  strong;  and  I  found 
it  easier  to  die  than  to  deny  my  Savior  who  died 
for  me. 

"  'One  day,  while  I  was  in  my  cabin,  and  stand- 
ing on  the  floor,  I  saw  a  man,  at  a  distance  across 
the  plain,  coming  toward  me.  After  a  little,  I 
knew  it  was  Bloody-Eyes.  A  little  after,  I  saw  he 
was  armed  as  a  warrior,  just  as  when  he  and  I 
fought  in  the  wars  side  by  side.     When  he  came 
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a  little  nearer,  I  knew,  from  his  walk,  then  his 
actions,  and  lastly  his  looks,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  kill  me.  I  then  thought,  "Will  I  deny 
Christ?"  My  heart  said,  "No,  for  the  gospel  is 
the  power  of  God  to  niy  salvation,  and  unless  I 
am  willing  to  give  up  life  for  Christ's  sake,  I  am 
not  worthy  to  be  his  follower.  If  I  die,  let  me 
die."  Bloody-Eyes  entered.  He  seized  this  long 
hair  [catching  his  hair  in  his  hand]  with  his  left 
hand,  and  wrapping  it  round  his  hand,  he  took 
hold  of  his  tomahawk  in  his  right  hand,  and  raised 
it  up  as  prepared  to  strike.  He  then  furiously 
cried  out,  "Brother,  unless  you  give  up  this  new 
religion,  and  come  back  to  our  old  religion,  I  will 
kill  you  now."  I  said  to  him,  mildly — for  I  felt 
very  happy  and  had  no  fear — "Brother,  I  have 
found  the  gospel  to  be  the  power  of  God  to  my  sal- 
vation ;  and  Christ  tells  me,  that  unless  I  am  will- 
ing to  give  up  life  for  his  sake  I  am  not  worthy  of 
him.  Brother,  if  you  kill  me,  you  may  kill  me; 
but  I  can  not  give  up  Christ's  religion."  I  went 
on  to  exhort  him.  His  countenance  fell ;  his  hand, 
that  had  my  hair  wrapped  round  it,  fell  down ;  his 
hand  with  the  tomahawk  fell  down  also,  as  if 
powerless,  by  his  side.  I  still  exhorted ;  he  began 
to  appear  more  confused ;  he  did  not  say  one  word 
17 
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more  to  me.  He  stood  a  while  longer,  looked  at 
me,  and  then  went  out  of  the  house,  and  proceeded 
home.  He  has  never  molested  me  since.  I  hope 
and  pray  he  may  get  religion.  I  have  prayed 
much  for  him.' 

"When  Between-the-Logs  had  concluded,  we 
laid  ourselves  down,  and  slept  soundly  until 
morning." 


XXII. 

POWEE  OF  THE  GOSPEL  TO  SAVE  THE 
RED  MAN— CONTINUED.     REMINIS- 
CENCES  OF  DR.   ELLIOTT. 

Conversion  of  Bloody-Eyes. 

"I  informed  you,  last  week,  that  we  would 
tell  you  the  rest  of  the  story  about  the  second 
quarterly-meeting  house,  which,  I  suppose,  by  this 
time  is  in  ruins.  De-un-quat  was  the  head  chief 
of  the  nation;  the  Cherokee  Boy  was  a  native 
Cherokee,  who  lived  among  the  Wyandots  from 
his  youth ;  but  at  this  time  he  was  an  old  man,  at 
least  past  middle  life.  Both  of  these  were  fa- 
miliar; both  were  heathens;  both  were  sort  of 
priests  in  the  heathen  religion,  and  administered 
its  rites;  but  both,  at  that  time,  were  powerfully 
confounded,  and  almost  persuaded  to  be  Chris- 
tians. In  short,  both  shook  to  the  center  at  this 
powerful,  tremendous  meeting ;  and  after  that  day, 
259 
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as  Far  as  I  can  learn,  they  never  tried  to  hold 
another  heathen  meeting.  A  word,  too,  about 
the  meeting-house.  The  west  end  had  a  door  with- 
out a  leaf.  The  north  side  had  two  open  windows, 
on  which  we  hung  blankets  to  stop  the  fierce  blasts 
of  the  wind.  As  was  said  already,  I  administered 
the  sacrament  to  Indians  and  white  people.  We 
stretched  two  rough  benches  within  about  six  feet 
of  the  north  side  of  the  house,  and  parallel  to  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  sacrament. 
We  had  not,  and  we  needed  not,  any  other  table. 
The  power  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  were  there. 
When  the  sacrament  was  administered,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  call  up  the  mourners,  inviting  them  to 
kneel  and  seek  God's  mercy.  De-un-quat  and  the 
Cherokee  Boy  were  seated  close  in  the  corner  to 
my  left  hand,  opposite  me,  or  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  house,  trembling,  weeping,  confounded,  per- 
fectly astonished.  I  stood  with  my  back  to  the 
north  wall;  Jonathan,  my  interpreter,  was  at  my 
left;  Between-the-Logs  at  my  right;  Mononcue, 
Hicks,  Squire  Gray-Eyes,  the  Little  Chief,  lately 
deserted  from  old  De-un-quat,  formed  a  part  of 
the  same  line.  Sister  Queen-of-the-Bears,  with 
several  other  pious  sisters,  stood  toward  the  door, 
praying  and  rejoicing.     Many  sinners  were  cut  to 
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the  heart.  I  commenced  then  to  call  up  the 
mourners.  The  invitation  was  brief,  but  some- 
thing like  the  following:  'My  red  brethren,  we 
are  all,  by  nature  arid  by  doings,  sinners.  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  seek  and  save  us.  Turn  from  all 
your  sins,  and  seek  mercy  through  Christ,  and  he 
will  bless  you.  Come  and  kneel  down  here,  and 
we  will  pray  Avith  you,  and  for  you.  Thank  God, 
here  is  one ! — here  is  another !  You  are  welcome 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  Here  are  two  more ! 
Blessed  be  God !  Here  are  three  more  ! — here  are 
twelve  more  !  Now  the  benches  are  full,  but  there 
is  room  enough  in  God's  mercy  for  you — room 
enough  in  heaven  for  all.  Now  the  others  may 
kneel  down  and  pray  where  they  are — no  matter 
where.  God  is  near;  Jesus  Christ  is  near.  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world  V 

"Bloody-Eyes  came,  among  others,  and 
kneeled  down  just  before  me,  with  the  bench  be- 
tween us,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  crying, 
'Jesus  Semen-tera,  Jesus  have  mercy  V  Just  a 
little  before  the  time,  Between-the-Logs,  Monon- 
cue,  and  Hicks  went  to  the  corner  of  the  house, 
where  De-un-quat  and  the  Cherokee  sat,  tremb- 
ling.     Between-the-Logs    stood    over    the    Head 
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Chief,  with  his  arms  around  his  neck,  entreating 
him  to  turn  to  Christ.  Mononcue  kneeled  before 
him,  and  prayed  aloud  for  God  to  save  De-un-quat, 
who  trembled  like  Belshazzar.  John  Hicks  was 
equally  engaged  with  the  Cherokee.  Between-the- 
Logs  did  not  yet  notice  his  brother.  We  com- 
menced singing,  'Come,  ye  sinners  poor  and 
needy/  in  Wyandot  and  English.  I  kneeled  down 
beside  Bloody-Eyes,  and  was  crying  to  God  for 
mercy.  He  seized  me  fast  round  the  neck  in  his 
earnestness  and  agony  of  soul.  I  then  remem- 
bered what  his  brother  told  me,  three  or  four 
weeks  before.  But  the  hands  that  held  his 
brother's  hair  and  the  tomahawk  were  then  clasped 
round  my  neck,  and  the  bench  between  us;  the 
mouth  and  tongue  that  threatened  death  to  a 
brother  were  employed  now  in  seeking  mercy.  I 
prayed  in  English  for  the  murderer  especially,  and 
in  general  for  all  the  weary  sinners  then  seeking 
for  God's  mercy.  But  it  is  impossible  to  write 
these  things.  My  talk  about  these  scenes  can  not 
approach  a  description.  We  prayed  on.  I  en- 
tirely forgot  what  the  chiefs  were  about,  but  I 
lifted  my  head  after  prayer,  and  glanced  toward 
De-un-quat.  Between-the-Logs  then  turned  his 
face  toward  me  and  caught  a  sight  of  me.     He 
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also  saw  his  brother  beside  me.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  he  was  with  us,  his  arms  around  both 
our  necks ;  all  suffused  in  tears,  all  praying.  After 
a  moment's  recollection  I  said,  'Let  all  the  con- 
gregation pray.  Brother  Between-the-Logs,  pray 
for  these  penitents,  but  especially  for  Bloody- 
Eyes.'  Such  a  prayer !  What  intercession ! 
There  was  glory  there  that  could  be  touched  and 
seen.  What  melting  accents  were  uttered  then! 
Between-the-Logs  was  directly  before  the  mercy- 
seat.  Then  he  seized  on  the  horns  of  the. altar; 
then  he  employed  such  wrestling  as  Jacob  had 
with  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  and  cried,  'I  will 
not  let  thee  go  till  thou  bless  my  brother,  Bloody- 
Eyes.'  Surely  God  heard  prayer  that  very  mo- 
ment. If  the  sacrifice  consumed  with  God's  own 
fire,  or  the  temple  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
or  the  utterance  of  tongues  at  Pentecost,  declared 
that  God  was  present  and  heard  prayer,  surely  it 
was  equally  certain  to  us  all  then  (and  the  con- 
viction is  now  as  strongly  engraven  on  the  tablet 
of  my  very  soul  as  it  was  then)  that  God  mani- 
fested his  glory  and  converted  the  murderer's 
soul.  The  following  verses  from  Charles  Wes- 
ley's unmatched  hymn  of  'Wrestling  Jacob,'  come 
nearer  than  any  other  composition  to  describe  the 
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struggle  and  the  victory  of  that  prevailing  prayer 
of  Between-the-Logs  for  his  brother: 

'  In  vain  thou  strugglest  to  get  free, 

I  never  will  unloose  my  hold  ; 
Art  thou  the  man  that  died  for  me? 

The  secret  of  thy  love  unfold : 
Wrestling,  I  will  not  let  thee  go, 
Till  I  thy  name,  thy  nature  know.' 

"Among  others  also  who  that  day  cried  for 
mercy  was  George  Punch,  chief  of  the  Snake  tribe. 
His  face  was  painted  over  with  rattlesnakes,  writh- 
ing and  twisting  in  each  other's  folds,  for  snakes 
were  the  insignia  of  his  tribe ;  his  head  also,  capari- 
soned with  feathers  and  other  gaudy  ornaments. 
When  he  kneeled  before  God  in  deep  penitence, 
the  turban  fell  from  his  head,  and  the  feathers 
flew  around  and  lay  neglected.  The  tears  rushed 
from  his  eyes.  O,  what  a  sight !  When  he  lifted 
up  his  hands  and  snaky  face,  the  tears  cut  tracks 
and  made  channels  across  the  heads,  bodies,  tails, 
and  folds  of  the  snakes  on  his  painted  face.  I 
exhorted  him  to  trust  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  bruised 
the  big  snake's  head.  I  belonged  to  the  same 
tribe  with  this  chief.  With  him  I  wrestled  with 
God  in  prayer,  and  George  Punch  obtained  mercy 
through  the  blood  of  the  cross. 

"But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the 
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scenes  of  that  afternoon.  God  knoweth  how  many 
obtained  mercy,  and  how  many  were  led  to  seek 
him.  The  glory,  too,  is  all  his.  To  me  belongeth 
not  even  the  instrumentality.  In  it  I  had  neither 
part  nor  lot,  except  to  see  it  with  my  eyes,  and 
feel  God's  grace  in  my  unworthy  soul.  Brother 
Finley  labored  hard  there  the  preceding  year. 
And  Stewart,  the  colored  man,  without  money, 
outfit,  learning,  or  human  authority,  was  the  apos- 
tle of  this  nation.  The  scenes  of  the  afternoon 
can  not  be  written.  I  myself  then  was  ignorant 
of  nine-tenths  of  what  transpired  around  and  be- 
side me.  Some  were  exulting  and  others  in  the 
depth  of  penitence.  I  remember,  however,  of 
approaching  De-un-quat  and  the  Cherokee  in  the 
corner,  but  the  particulars  are  fled.  At  any  rate, 
a  decisive  breach  was  made  that  day  on  the  ranks 
of  heathenism.  The  wound  inflicted  was  deadly, 
and  from  it  there  never  was  a  recovery.  It  is  a 
cause  of  great  exultation  that  the  way  is  opening 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Indians,  and  many 
have  cordially  received  it.  At  that  time  there 
were  very  few  Indians  who  professed  religion; 
but  now  there  are  several  thousands.  Glory  be 
to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost !    Amen." 
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Conclusion. 

My  task  is  about  ended.  I  had  intended,  in 
place  of  most  of  what  is  contained  in  the  last  two 
chapters,  to  discuss  somewhat  the  question  of  our 
Indian  Missions.  But  the  examples  given  above 
of  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  save  the  Red  Men 
of  every  tribe  and  nationality,  are  worth  a  thou- 
sand theories,  and  most  likely  will  suit  the  reader 
better. 

The  whole  narrative  is  full  of  striking  ex- 
amples, aside  from  that  of  Peter  Marksman. 
Then  take  Between-the-Logs,  the  once  savage 
warrior,  the  drunkard,  the  wife-murderer.  See  the 
savage  man  tamed  by  the  power  of  Jesus's  love. 
The  ferocity  of  the  wild  beast  is  changed  into  the 
meekness  of  the  Lamb.  Religion  makes  of  him  a 
Christian  hero.  He  can  endure  the  fierce  perse- 
cution of  his  brother.  He  can  not  deny  the  Christ 
who  had  so  gloriously  saved  him.  But  he  can  die 
for  him.  And  when  his  brother,  Bloody-Eyes, 
has  his  long  hair  wrapped  around  his  left  hand, 
and  his  right  hand  holding  the  tomahawk  uplifted 
to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  Between-the-Logs  is  calm, 
is  happy ;  and  when  Lis  brother's  hand  falls  power- 
less at  his  side,  he  can  tell  of  Jesus's  love  and  ex- 
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hort  his  brother  to  seek  him,  and  can  pray  for  him 
who  was  already  in  intention  his  murderer.  No 
man  ever  went  to  the  stake  who  was  more  fully  a 
Christian  martyr  than  was  Between-the-Logs. 

Then  see  Bloody-Eyes  at  the  moumers'-beneh 
crying  for  mercy,  with  his  arms  around  the  neck 
of  the  missionary.  Then  see  his  brother  joining 
in  the  same  struggle.  To  see  this  bloody  mur- 
derer at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  was  to  give  joy  to 
the  angels  of  God  in  heaven.  Behold,  he  prayeth ! 
But  O,  the  pleading,  prevailing  prayer  of  his 
Christian  brother !  Grace  triumphs ;  the  mur- 
derer is  pardoned;  Christ  saves  him.  Now  the 
gospel  is  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  brother,  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

The  whole  thing  is  very  clear  to  the  believer 
in  the  Bible.  Our  race  is  a  unit  made  up  of  all 
tribes,  kindreds,  and  tongues  of  earth.  The  In- 
dian has  his  place  in  this  brotherhood  of  man. 
God  is  the  Universal  Father  of  all.  But  sin  has 
blighted  the  hope  of  all  the  race.  Jesus  Christ,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  hath  tasted  death  for  every  man. 
"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  tin-  world!"  "Whosoever  will,  may  come 
and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely."  "Whoso- 
ever'?  covers  all.     The  provision  is  ample.     Where 
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sin  abounded,  grace  did  more  abound.  Indians,  as 
well  as  others,  have  heard  the  glad  tidings  of 
peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.  They  have 
believed  that  this  message  is  for  them  as  well  as 
for  the  white  man.  They  have  embraced  the 
gospel.  Its  effects  on  them  have  been  just  like  its 
effects  on  other  people.  It  has  made  of  them  new 
creatures.  It  has  made  them  happy.  It  has  civ- 
ilized them.  It  has  changed  all  their  surround- 
ings. It  has  made  their  lives  pure,  noble,  Christ- 
like. It  has  soothed  the  sorrows  of  life,  and 
made  its  subjects  victorious  in  death.  This  is 
their  testimony.     Who  shall  contradict  it? 

In  looking  at  the  comparatively  small  work 
among  the  Indians,  we  are  not  to  be  dazed  and 
dazzled  at  the  contrast  with  the  millions  in  old 
nationalities  and  where  Missionary  Societies  have 
poured  out  their  millions  in  money  to  meet  the 
urgent  want.  The  Lord  bless  the  millions,  and 
multiply  the  treasures  for  them  a  million-fold! 
But  do  not  overlook  the  little  one  for  whom 
Christ  died.  Bishop  Joyce  has  said  lately,  "Fig- 
ures can  never  adequately  represent  the  work 
of  the  Church  in  any  field." 

While  the  unbelieving  world  have  little  sym- 
pathy in  the  work  of  the  evangelization  of  the 
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scattered    [ndian  tribes,   may  the   Church   a< 

get  that  the  humblest  and  \ rest  human  being 

for  whom  Christ  died  is  worthy  of  the  best  talents 

and  the  l>est  offerings  of  the  best  and  most  highly- 
cultivated  men  and  women,  for  their  salvation ! 
If  God  will  make  this  little  book  a  blessing  to  the 
reader,  my  highest  aspirations  will  have  been  met. 


APPENDIX. 

A. 
Recollections  oi    raoa  Kewawenoh  Mission. 

l;v   ABEL  HALL,  ESQ. 

L'Anse,  December  8,  1892. 

Deab    Bbotheb    Pitbzel, — Your    very    kind 
letter  of  the  5th  inst.  is  before  me.     We  had  six 

children  born  to  us — four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Two  sons  and  <>ne  daughter  died  when 
quite  young.  Two  sons  and  one  daughter  are 
living.  Charles  F.  is  in  Houghton,  in  the  lumber 
and  furnishing  business.  Frank  E.  is  here  at 
L'Anse,  farming.  Adelia  L.  is  here  also.  Charles 
F,  married  a  Miss  Travathan,  of  Houghton. 
They  have  one  'laughter  about  two  years  old. 
Frank  K.  married  a  Miss  \Yvo>f,  of  Philadelphia. 
He  learned  the  upholsterer's  trade  in  that  city. 
They  have  one  son,  about  twelve  years  old.  He 
271 
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is  going  to  school  here  at  the  Mission.  Adelia  L. 
is  not  married. 

The  little  old  church  was  torn  down  four 
years  ago  last  summer,  and  a  new  one  huilt  in  its 
place  by  the  Bev.  S.  W.  La  Du.  Well,  dear 
Brother,  when  they  tore  down  that  dear  little  old 
church  I  wept  like  a  child.  How  could  I  help 
it?  So  many  dear  incidents  were  connected  with 
it;  for  in  it  I  consecrated  all  my  children  to  God 
in  holy  baptism,  and  here  we  had  taken  the  last 
look  of  some  of  our  dear  ones.  In  it  we  have  had 
glorious  revivals,  and  the  shouts  of  the  redeemed 
went  up  to  God  for  his  goodness  and  mercy. 
Who  shall  chide  me  for  loving  that  dear  old 
Church? 

I  suppose  you  remember  when  we  went  out 
to  the  Pinery  to  commence  to  get  out  the  timber 
for  the  frame;  after  you  had  offered  prayer,  you 
said  you  wanted  to  strike  the  first  blow.  I  said 
I  wanted  to  strike  the  next,  and  we — you  and  I — 
cut  down  the  first  tree.  The  new  church  stands 
where  the  old  one  did — considerably  larger  than 
the  old  one.  All  honor  to  Brother  La  Du  for 
building  the  new  church ! 

There  are  still  living  a  few  of  the  old  breth- 
ren and  sisters  that  you  were  acquainted  with. 
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Gregory  8.  Bedell,  Joseph  Bushey,  John  Street, 
and  Mrs.  Tyosh,  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Miller.  Of 
your  old  acquaintances,  John  Clark  South  wind,  * 
you  remember,  learned  to  read  after  his  daughter 
Julia  came  home.  He  would  read  a  chapter  in 
his  Bible  before  prayers  in  the  morning.  He  died 
on  his  hunting-ground  with  his  Bible  and  hymn- 
book  by  his  side.  You  remember  Kog-wa-on,  Gil- 
bert Miller's  father.  He  said,  just  before  he 
died,  "When  I  leave  here,  I  want  you  to  ring  that 
bell  on  the  hill,  and  when  you  hear  it  sound,  I 
will  be  singing  up  yonder,"  pointing  up  toward 
heaven.  I  do  n't  know  whether  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  Adam  Ah-nuwgoo  f  (Lone  Star). 
He  was  converted  when  the  Kev.  kelson  Barnum 
was  here  in  1851-2.  At  a  camp-meeting,  just  be- 
fore he  died,  getting  hold  of  my  hand  he  said: 
"AJi-ne-kah-nis,  Ka-get  wesh-ho-bun  Jesus.  Me- 
sah-a-tah  O-mah  Ah-king,  sali-nah-ge-ze-win." 
English:  "Ah,  my  Brother,  surely  Jesus  is  sweet. 
Only  here  on  the  earth  we  have  great  trials." 
Early  in  the  winter  after  the  camp-meeting,  Adam 
Ali-nun-goo  died.  His  last  words  were,  looking 
up  through  the  top  of  the  wigwam,   "They  are 

•  One  of  the  chiefs.— J.  H.  P. 

fYes.   See  his  testimony  at  the  Fenstof  Tabernacles.— J. H. P. 
18 
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coming  for  me."  Some  one  near  him  said,  "Who 
are  coming?"  "The  angels.  Don't  you  hear 
them  singing  ?  They  are  just  up  there  in  the  top 
of  the  trees.  I  am  going  with  them!"  He  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  and  went  away  with  the  angels 
to  the  pearly  gates  of  heaven. 

The  following  letter  of  Sarah  M.  Clark,  wife 
of  John  Clark,  to  a  friend  in  New  York,  dated 
Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  June  30,  1834,  will  be  read 
with  interest,  as  it  fixes  the  date  of  the  commence- 
ment of  building  and  improving  for  missionary 
purposes  at  Little  Kapids,  two  miles  below  the 
fort,  near  where  they  were  then  living,  till  they 
could  get  into  their  -*  wn  home,  the  Mission-house 
at  Little  Rapids: 

"My  Dear  Sister, — Your  very  kind  letter 
and  trunk  and  goods  did  not  arrive  here  until 
May  3d.  A  constant  press  of  business  has 
prevented  me  from  returning  you  an  answer  until 
the  present.  But  will  you,  my  dear  sister,  accept 
of  our  warmest  and  most  sincere  thanks  for  the 
benevolent  acts  and  kind  attentions  you  have  paid 
us  in  this  distant  land?  And  may  all  those  that 
are  thus  engaged  with  you  share  largely  in  the 
blessings  of  our  most  merciful  Father! 
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"Certainly  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.  And  the  blessed  Savior  has  said,  'Who- 
soever shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little 
ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  a  disciple 
shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.'  Surely  it  is  a 
heart-cheering  thought  to  us  in  our  toils  and  pri- 
vations to  reflect  that  we  are  remembered  by  our 
dear  Christian  friends  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  especially  by  those  whose  faces  we 
have  never  beheld.  I  can  not  here  express  the 
grateful  emotions  of  my  heart  upon  handling 
over  the  goods  you  sent  us,  and  those  of  a  box 
from  New  York  which  was  received  at  the  same 
time.  I  could  not  withhold  the  silent  tear.  And, 
thought  I,  if  Divine  Providence  had  not  seen  fit 
to  lend  me  the  property  to  bestow  upon  these 
poor  outcasts,  the  little  strength  and  time  allotted 
me  shall  cheerfully  be  devoted  to  their  service. 

"We  hope  that  none  of  our  dear  friends  will 
feel  themselves  neglected  that  we  write  no  more 
of  the  particulars  of  our  situation.  As  to  our 
sufferings,  we  think  them  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  to 
us  if  faithful  to  the  grace  given. 

"As  it  respects  our  school,  we  should  be  happy 
if  we  could  make  more  favorable  reports ;  but  this 
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we  assure  our  friends:  all  has  been  done  that  it 
was  consistent  to  do  under  our  circumstances. 
We  have  found  by  experience  that  it  needs  time 
as  well  as  patience  to  introduce  ourselves  into  the 
society  of  those  wild  sons  of  the  forest.  We  are 
striving  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  future  use- 
fulness. The  Indian  mind  is  most  certainly  cap- 
able of  improvement,  and  we  anticipate  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  see,  to  our 
soul's  satisfaction,  some  fruit  of  our  feeble  efforts 
to  promote  the  pure  gospel,  which  is  indeed  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth,  to  the  poor  Indian  as  well  as  the  white 
man. 

"Our  habitation  is  as  yet  the  same  as  when  we 
first  came  here;  namely,  nearly  two  miles  above 
the  Little  Rapids,  the  place  of  our  intended  desti- 
nation. Being  thus  far  from  what  we  call  home, 
and  much  perplexed  in  obtaining  help  to  fit  up 
our  own  habitation,  we  have  been  detained  here 
until  the  present.  And  for  this  reason  the  In- 
dians are  still  obliged  to  wander  from  place  to 
place,  sometimes  to  their  fishing-grounds,  and 
sometimes  to  their  sugar-camps.  By  this  you  will 
discover  that  a  school  could  be  of  but  little  use. 
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But  suffer  me  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the 
many  difficulties  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
encounter  since  the  day  of  our  arrival,  we  have 
much  reason  to  rejoice  and  be  glad.  A  great 
change  is  visible  in  many  of  these  poor  heathens. 
Many  who  have  been  in  darkness  are  now  enlight- 
ened by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Some  who  have  been 
the  most  debased  and  abandoned  give  evidence 
to  believe  that  they  have  become  the  followers 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 

"We  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  in 
our  own  house  by  the  first  of  September,  and  ex- 
pect by  that  time  thirteen  houses  and  a  school- 
house  will  be  completed  for  the  comfort  of  the 
Indians.  It  is  not  until  then  that  we  expect  a 
permanent  school  established.  Then  it  is  we  hope 
to  see  improvements  in  their  habits  of  industry 
and  economy. 

aAnd  now,  sister,  anything  almost  will  hardly 
come  amiss  for  these  poor,  destitute  beings.  Any- 
thing that  will  make  us  comfortable  in  house- 
keeping will  also  make  them  so.     .     .     . 

"The  harvest  truly  is  great,  and  we  hope  that 
sincere  and  devoted  laborers  will  not  be  few. 

"May  the   Holy   Spirit  guide   us   in   all   our 
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ways,  be  ever  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and  a  light  to 
our  path,  that  in  all  things  we  may  please  him, 
who,  I  humbly  trust,  has  called  us  unto  this  dis- 
tant and  difficult  field  of  labor !  Thus  prays  your 
affectionate  sister  in  Christ, 

"Sarah  M.  Clark."  * 

B. 

From  the  Rev.  John  Clark  to  the  Rev.  B. 
Waugh,  ]STew  York,  February  21,  1834. 

I  quote  him  in  part : 

"On  the  second  day  of  January  the  effort  was 
renewed  to  draw  the  Indians  on  the  American 
side  over  to  reside  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
river,  and  join  the  Episcopal  Mission  there. 
Large  promises  were  made  by  the  missionary  of 
houses,  cattle,  and  British  goods;  and  some  eight 
or  ten  caused  their  names  to  be  subscribed  to  a 
paper  agreeing  to  remove;  but  when  their  heads 
became  fully  settled,  after  the  festivities  of  the 
new  year,  they  all  became  much  ashamed  of  their 
folly — and  will  doubtless  remain  near  the  graves 
of  their  fathers  and  friends." 


Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  102. 
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He  gives,  as  numbers,  3  classes,  59  members ; 
19  white,  40  native.     The  letter  closes: 

"The  work  of  God  at  this  place  among  the 
Indians  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1831,  under 
the  labors  of  Sunday  and  other  speakers  from 
Canada  Conference  Missionary  Society;  contin- 
ued by  these  laborers  in  1832,  but  at  the  expense 
of  your  Board;  reorganized  as  a  regular  mission 
in  1833." 

The  next  day,  February  22,  1834,  he  writes: 

"A  letter  from  K.  [Kewawenon.— "L.  and  S."] 
has  just  this  moment  come  to  hand,  in  which 
Brother  Frazier  says  he  likes  his  situation,  and 
is  kindly  treated  by  all  the  traders.  He  hopes 
to  do  some  good,  and  requests  me  to  send  him 
both  hymn  and  spelling  books,  and  says  he  wants 
help,  so  that  one  could  teach  the  school  and  the 
other  visit  from  lodge  to  lodge,  and  thus  give 
daily  private  instruction  to  all  that  would  hear. 
So  it  should  be.  But  I  have  no  one  to  send.  The 
letter  is  written  by  a  trader  at  K.  who  says  that 
Brother  Frazier  is  doing  his  utmost  to  promote 
the  object  of  the  mission;  that  he  taught  school 
till  the  want  of  provisions  compelled  the  Indians 
to  retire  to  their  hunting-ground  for  game  and 
furs,  where  he  visits  them  from  place  to  place; 
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and  that  since  Frazier  went  up  the  lake,  four  men 
and  thirteen  women  have  joined  him  in  serving 
the  Lord.  If  I  am  to  understand  this  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  fourteen  who  met  in  class  at  the  time 
that  Frazier  went  up  the  lake  in  October,  then 
the  whole  number  of  natives  now  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  at  that  place  is  thirty-one;  so  I 
do  understand  the  writer.  Surely  this  work  is 
of  God.  At  Kewawenon,  as  also  at  other  places 
among  the  Indians,  they  must  be  taught  to  till 
the  ground,  and,  in  part  at  least,  in  order  to  our 
missions  being  permanently  successful.  I  hope 
to  visit  K.  this  summer,  to  locate  a  schoolhouse, 
to  form  a  regular  class  or  classes,  and  administer 
the  ordinances  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

"Yours,  etc.,  John  Clark."  * 

As  going  to  the  foundation  of  things,  I  must 
give  part  of  another  of  these  excellent  letters  of 
Clark,  dated  July  7,  1834: 

"Work  of  God  at  Kewawenon." 

"I  had  the  pleasure,  some  months  since,  of 
presenting  to  the  !><>ard  of  Managers  a  few  facts 
as  connected  with  the  commencement  of  the  work 


*  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  130. 
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of  God  among  the  poor,  benighted  Chippewas  at 
the  above  place.  This  work  commenced,  it  will 
be  recollected,  under  the  labors  of  John  Sunday, 
from  Grape  Island,  U.  C.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  labors  of  Thomas  McGee  and  Thomas  Frazier, 
the  latter  of  whom  spent  the  past  winter  there, 
laboring  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  nor  did  he  labor 
in  vain.  When  they  left  Kewawenon  in  Septem- 
ber last,  they  left  a  class  of  fourteen  persons, 
who  met  together  for  prayer  and  praise,  endeav- 
oring to  give  their  hearts  to  God  and  to  serve  him 
in  sincerity  of  mind.  But  on  the  return  of  Fra- 
zier, in  October,  ho  readily  discovered  that,  in  his 
absence,  the  devouring  wolf  had  been  prowling 
around  the  little  fold;  but  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  promised,  'Lo,  I  am  with  you/  he  again 
set  up  his  banner.  He  exhorted  in  public,  and 
from  camp  to  camp ;  he  prayed  much  and  wept  in 
secret  before  God;  and,  after  a  few  weeks  of 
hard  toil,  he  once  more  saw  the  work  revive." 

"One  morning  I  visited  the  camp  of  a  very 
old  squaw,  who,  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity, 
could  not  walk.  On  reaching  the  place,  I  felt  an 
uncommon  sensation  through  soul  and  body;  and 
as  soon  as  I  began  to  speak  to  her  she  felt  the 
same.     This  woman  had  been  a  great  medicine 
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juggler  among  the  Indians,  and,  as  all  such  have 
great  influence,  she  had  not  failed  to  use  it  to 
oppose  the  way  of  the  Lord.  But  when  I  spoke 
to  her  about  her  soul,  she  felt,  as  she  afterward 
said,  'as  if  some  one  had  taken  hold  of  her  heart 
and  turned  it  right  about.'  She  brought  forth 
her  mush-he-moot — that  is,  medicine  sack — and 
cast  it  away  the  self-same  hour,  and  said  she 
would  try  to  give  her  heart  to  the  Good  Spirit. 
She  did  so  in  good  earnest,  and  is  now  a  devoted 
worshiper  of  the  Christian's  God.  She  often  says 
in  class,  'Could  I  walk  about,  I  would  go  and  tell 
to  all  my  friends  what  I  have  found,  and  would 
exhort  them  to  go  and  hear  the  good  word.'  .  .  . 
"When  Sunday  arrived  at  K.  in  November  of 
1832,  he  was  told  in  open  council,  by  the  head 
chiefs,  that  they  did  not  want  him  to  labor  among 
them,  nor  would  they  listen  to  his  talk;  but  now 
so  mightily  has  the  Word  of  God  prevailed  that 
all  open  opposition  from  the  Indians  has  ceased; 
and  although  several  do  not  as  yet  attend  public 
meetings,  still  all  are  willing  to  have  meetings 
in  their  camps,  and  a  spirit  of  great  inquiry  is 
spreading  among  them.  May  this  leaven  leaven 
the  whole  lump ! 
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"Br other  F.  will,  in  a  few  days,  return  to  his 
family,  at  Grape  Island,  U.  C. ;  but  I  devoutly 
hope  Providence  will  open  his  way  to  this  country 
again  another  year.  He  is  truly  a  devoted  and 
successful  laborer  in  reclaiming  these  men. 

"A  school  is  much  desired,  and  which  I  hope 
to  have  opened  there  the  present  season,  under 
the  care  of  a  white  male  teacher.  By  the  per- 
mission of  Providence,  I  hope  to  visit  Kewawenon 
some  time  next  month. 

"One  excellent  brother  writes  me  from  the 
East,  'I  fear  you  will  cover  more  ground  than 
you  can  cultivate'  well.  Well,  what  shall  be 
done?  Shall  I  hang  up  the  gospel  sickle  while 
the  distant  fields  are  white  to  the  harvest?  My 
heart,  my  soul,  every  Christian  sympathy  of  my 
nature  says,  (~No !'  But  I  will  thrust  it  in  on 
every  hand  as  the  Lord  gives  me  strength,  trust- 
ing that  the  Church  will  send  forth  some  of  her 
numerous  sons  to  assist  in  binding  the  sheaves 
and  gathering  them  to  the  garner  of  Cod.  With 
these  feelings,  I  remain, 

"Yours  truly  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 

"John  Clark."  * 

*  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  198. 
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WOKDS  DEFINED. 


Baraga.  Village  west  side  of  Keweenaw  Bay, 
at  L'Anse,  and  the  county  name  derived  from 
Rev.  F.  Baraga,  once  priest  there,  afterward 
bishop. 

Chemaun  (Indian.)     The  bark  canoe. 

E-nain-ddh-mo-win  (Ind.)  Mind,  thought, 
will. 

E-nin-neh  (Ind.)     Man. 

Fond  du  Lac  (French).  Head  of  the  Lake; 
a  mission  of  that  name  at  the  head  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

Ish-koo-ta-wa-boo   (Ind.)      Fire-water,   whisky. 

Ishpeming  (Ind.)  The  highest  place;  by 
metaphor,  Heaven. 

Ke-che-gum-me,  or  G-itche-gum-me  (Ind.)  The 
Great  Lake ;  Lake  Superior. 

Ke-che-mo-Jco-mon  (Ind.)  Big  Knife,  or 
Sword ;  by  metaphor,  the  White  Man ;  originated, 
as  supposed,  from  General  Wayne's  terrible  use 
of  the  sword  among  the  Indians. 

Ke-che-mon-e-do,  or  doo  (Ind.)  The  Great 
Spirit. 
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Ke-sha-mon-e-do  (Ind.)     The  Benevolent  God. 

Ke-wa-we-non  (Ind.)  Name  of  old  Methodist 
mission  near  L'Anse. 

L'Anse  (French).  Anything  arch-shaped;  ap- 
plied to  head  of  Keweenaw  Bay  and  village  near 
same. 

Mah-je-mon-e-do  (Ind.)  The  Evil  Spirit;  the 
Devil. 

Mokomon  (Ind.)     Knife. 

Monedo  (Ind.)     Spirit. 

Naomikong  (Ind.)  Methodist  Mission  on 
Teqnamenon  Bay. —  [L.  S.] 

Ojibwa  (Ind.)     Chippewa,  or  Chippeway. 

Pah-qua-slie-gun  (Ind.)     Bread. 

Poiv-hat-ting  (Ind.)  Falls  of  the  Ste.  Marie 
River. 

Sainte  Marie  (French).  Village  and  river  so 
named.     ~Not  "Soo"  village  or  river. 

Sault  (French).  Fall;  water-fall;  usually 
spelled  Saut;  French  pronunciation,  So. 

Saidt  (or  Saut)  de  Ste.  Marie  (French).  Eng- 
lish, St.  Mary.     Falls  of  the  St.  Mary  Eiver. 

"Soo."     Vulgar  for  Sault. 

Shog-a-nosh  (Ind.)     White  man. 

Shoo7i-e-yah  (Ind.)     Money. 

Sin-ee-bah-quit  (Ind.)     Sugar. 
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Totem  (Ind.)     Coat-of-arms. 

To-to-sha-bo  (Ind.)     Milk. 

To-to-sha-bo-be-mitia  (Ind.)    Butter. 

Wampum  (Ind.)  Ornaments  of  beads  or 
shells  wrought  into  a  belt.     (See  Webster.) 

We-oo  (Ind.)    Flesh;  meat. 

I  have  furnished  the  reader  with  a  few  words, 
names,  etc.,  which  might  be  enlarged  to  a  respect- 
able glossary  or  vocabulary,  but  must  suffice  for 
this  time. 
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